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Introduction 


This  staff  report  is  the  culmination  of  a  6-month  oversight  study- 
looking  into  the  Federal  Government's  preparedness  in  the  area  of 
terrorism  and  crisis  management. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  key  issues  which  most  concerned  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  during  its  hearings.  Initially,  this  report  discusses  the  problem 
of  a  definition  of  ''terrorism."  The  report  then  describes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government's  policy  structure  and  operational 
response  to  the  threat  posed  by  terrorist  violence.  That  particular 
section  focuses  on  the  governmental  agencies  and  officials  responsible 
for  the  formulation  of  contingency  plans  and  the  management  of  an 
actual  incident.  The  issues  pertaining  to  the  collection  and  sharing 
of  intelligence  information  are  examined  in  that  section  of  the  report. 
The  third  section  addresses  the  involvement  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  preparing  for  and  responding  to  the  threat 
of  terrorism.  The  topics  of  training  and  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  and  the  State  and  local  officials  are  of  primary  concern  in  this 
segment  of  the  report.  Finally,  the  report  sets  forth  a  series  of  materials 
regarding  the  role  of  the  media  in  its  coverage  of  a  terrorist  incident, 
in  particular  a  hostage  situation. 

Jurisdictional  Background 

Rule  X,  clause  1,  section  m,  paragraph  19  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  95th  Congress,  states  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  extends  to  matters  concerning  ''subversive 
activities  affecting  the  internal  security  of  the  United  States."  Rule  X, 
clause  2(b)(1)  further  states  that  each  committee  shall  exercise  its 
general  oversight  responsibilities  by  reviewing  and  studying  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  is  vested  with  oversight  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  which  has  primary  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  for  the  Federal  Government  regarding  a  domestic 
incident  of  terrorism.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee's  responsibility 
for  civil  rights  oversight  mandates  that  it  review  the  interplay  between 
law  enforcement  activities  and  the  protection  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties  in  any  Federal  effort  to  combat  terrorism. 

Thus,  on  May  11,  1978,  pursuant  to  rule  X,  clauses  1  and  2  and  the 
subcommittee's  oversight  jurisdiction.  Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.  requested  subcommittee  chairman,  Don  Edwards,  to  conduct  a 
study  on  "the  twin  pioblems  of  terrorism  in  our  society  and  the 
proper  governmental  response  to  the  threat  of  that  terrorism." 
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Chairman  Rodino's  concern  stemmed  primarily  from  the  increase 
in  terrorist  activities  internationally  in  the  past  several  years.  Despite 
this  increase,  the  United  States  has  remained  relatively  free  of  ter- 
rorist acts  of  violence.  In  requesting  the  stud}^  Chairman  Rodino 
cautioned  that  our  Government  must  not  overreact  to  any  threat  of 
terrorism  by  temporarily  relaxing  constitutional  guarantees.  At  the 
same  time,  he  stated  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Congress  to  find  ways 
to  protect  society  within  the  framework  of  our  principles  of  law  \\^thout 
infringing  upon  individual  liberites. 

The  subcommittee  commenced  its  investigation  with  a  series  of  four 
hearings  in  August,  September,  and  October  1978.  At  those  hearings 
the  subcommittee  received  testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP). 

This  is  a  staff  report  of  the  subconmaittee's  work  to  date. 


The  Definition  of  Terrorism:  A  Problem  of  Perspective 

The  search  for  a  universal  definition  of  terrorism  presents  diflB-Culties 
for  governmental  ofiicials  who  must  formulate  a  response  to  the 
phenomenon.  Recurring  questions  throughout  the  hearings  were  ''what 
is  terrorism?"  and  ''who  are  the  terrorists?"  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  if  in  fact  there  can  be  answers,  depends  greatly  on  one's 
perspective.  Acts  which  are  characterized  as  terroristic  by  some  will 
be  viewed  by  others  as  legitimate  acts  of  war.  Ambassador  Anthony 
C.  E.  Quainton  suromarized  the  problem  when  he  stated  that  "one 
man's  terrorist  is  another  man's  freedom  fighter."  ^ 

This  section  of  the  report  endeavors  to  provide  a  definitional  per- 
spective on  terrorism  and  Government's  problem  in  dealing  with  the 
modern  day  version  of  the  phenomenon. 

Terrorism  is  not  new.  It  can  be  traced  to  an  ancient  Arab  group, 
the  Society  of  Assassins,  and  the  French  Revolution's  "Reign  of 
Terror."  The  Assassins  were  a  political  and  religious  group  who 
believed  "that  killing  the  unrighteous  guaranteed  their  salvation  and 
assisted  in  overthrowing  a  corrupt  order."  ^  In  attempting  to  achieve 
their  ideal  social  order,  the  Assassins  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  popular  agitation  and  to  impose  a  strict  code  of  secrecy  on 
all  members  of  the  sect.  These  two  principles  are  evident  in  modem 
day  terrorist  organizations. 

The  rise  to  power  by  the  Jacobins  during  the  French  Revolution's 
Reign  of  Terror  evidenced  the  effectiveness  of  terrorism  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  power.  The  disproportionate  share  of  power  secured 
and  wielded  by  them  can  only  be  explained  by  their  mastery  of  terror 
tactics.  The  Jacobins  demonstrated  that  the  most  successful  acts  of 
terrorism  incorporate  two  elements:  "(1)  A  state  of  fear  or  anxiety 
within  an  individual  or  a  group ;  and  (2)  the  tool  that  induces  the  state 
of  fear."  ^  Fear  and  the  ability  to  induce  fear  continue  to  play  key 
roles  in  the  operations  of  the  modem  day  terrorist. 

Governments  find  a  definition  of  terrorism  desirable  for  various 
reasons.  First,  government  must  define  the  term  because  decision- 
makers view  precise  understandings  as  most  necessary  for  the  formu- 
lation of  overall  policy  goals.  Furthermore,  a  definition  permits  the 
implementation  of  government  policies,  thereby  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rational  response  to  an  actual  terrorist  incident.  Finally, 
a  definition  provides  greater  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  the  particular 
terrorist  incident  at  hand,  thus  allowing  policy  makers  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  government's  response.* 


1  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  sec.  77,  at  37,  54,  55  (1978)  [Hereinafter  cited  as  "Hearings"]. 

2  Singh,  An  Overview,  in  TERRORISM:  INTERDISCIPLINARY  PERSPECTIVES  6  (Alexander 
and  Fingered.  1977). 

3  Id.  at  7. 

*Paust,  A  Definitional  Focus,  in  TERRORISM:  INTERDISCIPLINARY  PERSPECTR^ES  18 
Alexander  and  Finger  ed.  1977). 
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It  is  important  for  government  to  have  a  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  definition  of  terrorism  to  provide  a  common  framework  for  action. 
Many  government  officials  tend  to  view  acts  of  terrorism  as  violations 
of  the  criminal  statutes.  In  fact,  most  acts  of  terrorist  violence  do 
involve  criminal  acts  such  as  bombings,  kidnapings,  extortion,  assassi- 
nation (murder),  arson  and  hostage-taking.  Yet,  in  the  United  States 
terrorism  itself  is  not  prescribed  as  a  crime  in  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  subscribes  to  the  criminal  violations 
viewpoint  in  that  it  defines  terrorism  as  acts  of  violence  associated 
"with  the  ends  of  some  political  group"  'Svho  seek  to  achieve  those 
ends  through  deliberate,  intentional  violation  of  the  criminal  law."  ^  A 
closer  analysis  of  the  term  reveals  that  the  term  is  somewhat  more 
complex.  By  its  nature,  a  definition  of  terrorism  must  take  into  account 
"something  more"  than  common  violations  of  the  criminal  statues. 

The  Department  of  Justice  definition  touches  on  one  facet  of  the 
"something  more"  in  ascribing  a  political  dimension  to  acts  of  ter- 
rorist violence.  It  is  not  that  the  terrorists  are  part  of  a  recognized 
political  group  but  that  they  seek  to  affect  the  current  political  climate 
in  a  dramatic  fashion.  These  individuals  intentionally  use  violence  or 
the  threat  of  violence  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  intense  fear  of  future 
violence  within  a  target  group  beyond  their  immediate  victims.  As 
such,  terrorists  endeavor  to  maneuver  the  target  group,  usually  the 
general  populace,  into  a  desired  behaviorial  response  or  to  mold  its 
attitudes  regarding  a  demanded  power  outcome.  Their  purpose  is 
to  alter  the  current  political  (and/or  social)  climate  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  discredit  the  ruling  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  target  group.  Such 
was  the  intention  of  the  threatened  terrorist  activities  by  the  hard-line 
Arab  groups  after  the  initial  Camp  David  accords  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.^ 

Furthermore,  though  acts  of  terrorism  are  violations  of  criminal 
laws,  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  quite  different  than  that  associated 
with  the  homicides  or  kidnapings  the  public  reads  about  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  nature  of  the  crime  is  different  because  of  "the  emo- 
tional impact  and  concern"  which  a  terrorist  incident  carries  to  the 
public.^ 

Distinct  from  a  legally  recognized  kidnap  effort,  a  terrorist  kidnap- 
ing "does  not  cover  a  situation  designed  just  to  get  money  from  the 
victim.  That  and  other  terrorist  acts  are  designed  to  achieve  publicity 
for  a  political  goal,  to  achieve  the  release  of  political  prisoners  and 
so  forth."  « 

The  lack  of  precision  in  defining  the  term  "terrorism"  allows  it  to 
become  a  catchall  for  any  criminal  activity  which  cannot  easily  be 
fit  into  a  known  or  accepted  mode  of  behavior.  Therefore,  if  the 
criminal  act  is  not  a  simple  shooting  or  robbery  or  if  the  criminal  is 
not  mentally  deranged,  then  law  enforcement  officials  must  be  dealing 
with  a  terrorist.  Thus,  individuals  like  Anthony  Karitsis,  the  Indiana 
man  who  held  a  shotgun  at  the  head  of  a  savings  and  loan  company 
official  for  several  hours,  "can  be  branded  a  terrorist  for  simply  using 
force"   to  settle  a  personal  problem.^  Such  imprecision  creates  an 


» Hearings,  supra  note  1,  at  11. 

•  Id.  at  96,  97. 
7  Id  at  67. 

*  Paust,  supra  note  4,  at  18. 

«  Hearings,  supra  note  1,  at  95. 


incorrect  belief  in  the  public's  mind  when  "every  act  of  violence,  every 
hostage  situation,  even^  kidnaping,  and  every  bombing,  is  ascribed  .  .  . 
as  an  act  of  terrorism."  ^° 

An  example  of  the  problem  of  perspective  influencing  definition 
involves  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) .  Is 
the  PFLP  a  terrorist  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  disrupt  the 
established  political  order  to  further  its  goals,  or  is  it  a  legitimate 
organization  of  freedom  fighters  seeking  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  nation  state? 

Additional  examples  are  provided  by  groups  like  the  Croatian 
Nationalists,  the  Weather  Underground  and  the  F.A.L.N.  (the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  National  Liberation  of  Puerto  Rico).  These  organiza- 
tions have  committed  random  acts  of  violence  which  could  be  char- 
acterized as  terroristic.  In  fact,  the  FBI  has  attributed  an  average  of 
105  bombings  per  year  since  1975  to  these  three  domestic  terrorist 
groups. -^^ 

In  summary-,  the  search  for  a  consensus  definition  of  terrorism  may 
well  be  futile.  ^Iore  important  perhaps,  at  this  time,  is  to  understand 
the  two  prime  elements  of  terrorism:  (1)  A  state  of  intense  anxiety, 
and  (2)  the  tool  which  induces  that  state — the  intentional  use  of 
violence  or  threat  thereof.  In  the  long  run,  government  may  be  best 
served  by  not  tr\'ing  to  define  terrorism  per  se,  but  by  formulating  a 
rational  response  to  those  acts  which  are  commonly  accepted  as 
terroristic.  In  this  way  Government  would  be  able  to  effectuate  a 
response  which  would  diminish  and  potentially  eliminate  the  threat 
of  terrorism. 

Federal  Government's  Response  to  Terrorism 
background 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government's  response  to  terrorism  con- 
sists of  four  basic  aspects:  (1)  prediction;  (2)  deterrence;  (3)  preven- 
tion; and  (4)  reaction. ^^ 

Prediction  is  an  essential  element  in  the  defense  against  the  out- 
break of  terrorist  violence.  It  involves  the  gathering  of  intelligence 
information  which  is  necessarj^  for  the  three  other  aspects  of  any 
Federal  counterterrorism  program.  Such  intelligence  efforts  are  under- 
taken pursuant  to  strict  legal  guidelines  to  avoid  unwarranted  intru- 
sions into  constitutionally  guaranteed  freedoms. 

Deterrence  is  accomplished  in  two  ways:  First,  through  the  prose- 
cution, conviction  and  punishment  of  captured  terrorists,  and  second, 
by  increased  security.  The  former  presents  major  difficulties  because 
many  terrorists  have  eluded  capture  by  police  authorities.  However,  in 
recent  years,  law  enforcement  has  met  with  greater  success,  especially 
in  the  arrest  of  terrorist  hostage-takers.  Greater  security  inherently 
poses  its  own  peculiar  problems  in  terms  of  increased  costs  and  the 
possibility  of  unwarranted  infringements  on  constitutional  freedoms. 
As  a  result  of  the  many  aircraft  hijackings  and  bombings,  the  public 
must  now  subject  itself  to  routine  searches  before  boarding  an  airplane 
or  entering  a  government  building.  All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of 


» Id.  at  111. 
11  Id.  at  21. 
u  Id.  at  3. 
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security,  but  there  is  a  cost.  If  that  cost  were  extended  to  ensure  the 
security  of  all  potential  terrorist  targets,  government,  business  and 
industry  may  be  hard  pressed  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds.  Furthermore,  extensive  security,  such  as  requiring  the  pubUc 
to  pass  through  a  metal  detector  on  each  street  corner,  may  also 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions  in  the  public's  mind.^^ 

The  prevention  aspect  requires  international  diplomatic  efforts  to 
discourage  any  nation  from  permitting  or  condoning  terrorism  as  a 
form  of  political  action.  This  process  is  complicated  because  of  the 
problems  of  definition  and  perspective.  However,  in  the  past  few  years 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  international  community 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  the  protection  of  diplomatic  personnel  and 
aircraft  hijacking.^* 

Reaction  (or  crisis  management)  involves  the  operational  response 
by  the  Government  to  a  specific  act  of  terrorism.  In  many  ways  reac- 
tion is  the  last  line  of  defense  against  terrorism.  As  such,  Government 
must  behave  effectively  if  it  is  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  its  people 
and  to  minimize  the  trauma  resulting  from  the  act  of  terrorism. 

The  following  two  sections  will  address  themselves  to  the  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  Federal  Government's  response  to  terrorism 
and  the  management  of  an  actual  incident. 

POLICY   STRUCTURE 

With  the  1 972  massacres  at  Lod  Airport  in  Israel  and  at  the  Munich 
Olympic  Games  in  West  Germany,  modern  day  terrorism  exploded 
onto  the  international  scene  in  an  attempt  to  focus  global  attention 
on  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East.  Though  the  United  States  was 
relatively  free  of  terrorist  violence,  there  was  a  growing  concern  inside 
the  Federal  Government  that  the  IJnited  States  would  become  a  target 
for  such  activities  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  1972  massacres,  President  Nixon  established  the 
Cabinet  Committee  to  Combat  Terrorism  to  coordinate  the  policy 
planning  of  the  Federal  Government's  program  for  coping  with  the 
threat  of  terrorism.  In  the  5  years  of  its  existence,  the  committee 
accomplished  little  towards  fulfilling  its  mandate. 

Because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  and  the  Carter 
Administration's  decision  to  formulate  a  more  responsive  policy  to 
the  threat  of  terrorism,  the  Cabinet  Committee  to  Combat  Terrorism 
was  abolished  in  late  1977.  Subsequently  and  pursuant  to  Presidential 
Review  Memorandum  (PRM)  No.  30  the  Federal  Government's 
response  to  domestic  and  international  terrorism  was  reorganized 
and  assigned  to  the  Interagency  Working  Group  to  Combat  Terrorism 
(IWGCT)  under  the  aegis  of  the  Special  Coordination  Committee 
(SCC)  of  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC).^' 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  IWGCT  is  primarily  responsible  for 
policy  formulations  and  contingency  planning,  though  the  utlimate 
responsibility  for  these  matters  lies  with  the  President's  National 


J3  Id.  at  5. 

1*  See,  convention  to  prevent  and  punish  the  acts  of  terrorism  taking  the  form  of  crimes  against  persons  and 
related  extortion  that  are  of  international  significance  (Organization  of  American  States,  Feb.  2,  1971) ; 
convention  on  the  punishment  and  punishment  of  crimes  against  internationally  protected  persons,  includ- 
ing diplomatic  agents  (United  Nations,  Dec.  14,  1973);  convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft  (Tokyo,  Sept.  14, 1973) ;  convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft 
(The  Hague,  Dec.  16, 1970);  convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation 
(Montreal,  Sept.  23. 1971). 

1*  Hearings,  supra  note  1,  at  35,  38. 


Security  Advisor  and  the  Special  Coordination  Committee.  Only  in 
the  event  of  a  major  incident,  requiring  the  highest  level  of  decision- 
making, will  the  sec  become  involved. 

INTERAGENCY  WORKING    GROUP    ON    TERRORISM 

The  Department  of  State  through  its  Office  for  Combatting  Ter- 
rorism chairs  the  27-member  IWGCT.  In  its  early  life  the  IWGCT 
met  as  a  whole  to  discuss  the  many  problems  facing  the  executive 
agencies  in  their  effort  to  cope  with  domestic  and  international  ter- 
rorism. As  the  IWGCT  gained  experience,  it  found  that  the  number 
of  participants  at  its  meetings  proved  to  be  too  unwieldy  for  ' 'effective 
interactiou  .  .  .  and  planning."  ^^  In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  problem, 
the  Working  Group  was  subdivided  into  five  committees,  organized 
alon^g  functional  lines,  thereby  facilitating  greater  utilization  of  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  27  member  agencies.  The  disparity  in  the  seniority  levels 
of  the  participants  from  the  member  agencies  proved  to  be  an  addi- 
tional hindrance  for  the  IWGCT.  For  the  most  part,  the  agencies 
were  traditionally  represented  by  planners  and  operational  people 
and  not  senior-level  decision  makers.  Accordingly,  the  SCC  directed 
the  establishment  of  a  senior-level  Executive  Committee  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Government's  response  to  terrorism. 
(See  App.  A  for  the  composition  of  the  SCC  and  IWGCT.) 

In  response  to  the  SCC's  directive,  the  various  agencies  have  as- 
signed officials  at  the  assistant  secretary  level  to  represent  them  on 
the  Executive  Committee.  These  individuals  meet  regularly  to  formu- 
late counterterrorism  policy  and  to  resolve  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved with  contingency  planning.  The  committee  is  charged  with 
insuring  "timely,  effective  and  detailed  coordination"  among  the 
various  agencies  having  "jurisdictional  and  support  responsibilities" 
for  management  of  a  terrorist  incident. ^^ 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Working 
Group's  five  committees: 

1 .  Contingency  Planning  and  Crisis  Management  {Domestic) 

The  Committee  on  Contingency  Planning  and  Crisis  Management 
(Domestic),  chaired  by  the  representative  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, ensures  that  the  command  and  control  relationships  among  the 
executive  agencies  are  clearly  defined.  The  Committee's  responsibility 
also  extends  to  ensuring  that  the  various  agencies  have  up-to-date 
contingency  plans  for  incident  management.^*  As  a  result,  there  now 
exist  numerous  memoranda  of  understanding,  delineating  the  juris- 
dictional boundaries  and  operational  responsibilities  of  the  executive 
agencies.  Current  memoranda  include  agreements  between:  The  FBI 
and  the  FAA  on  domestic  aircraft  hijacking;  FAA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  aircraft  hijackings  occurring  on  our  military  bases;  the 
FBI  and  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  on  nuclear  threat  inci- 
dents; DOE  and  the  Department  of  Defense  on  accidents  or  incidents 
involving  radioactive  material  or  nuclear  weapons;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  bombing 
incidents.  ^^ 


••  Id.  at  36. 
"  Id.  at  35,  36.  80. 

'«  Letter  on  behalf  of  Ambassador  Anthony  C.  E.  Quainton  to  Congressman  Don  Edwards,  Dec.  14, 1978 
[Hereinafter  cited  as  "Letter"].  [See  Appendix  A:  Part  II  for  full  text.] 
"  Hearings,  supra  note  1,  at  37. 
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Ki,  Research  and  Development 

The  Committee  on  Research  and  Development,  chaired  by  the 
representative  from  LEAA,  coordinates  all  Federal  research  on 
terrorism  and  establishes  Federal  counterterrorism  research  priorities. 
As  such,  the  Committee  is  in  the  position  to  review  all  proposals  for 
federally  funded  research  and  can  eliminate  duplication,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  expenditures  of  money  and  manpower.  This  enables  the 
Working  Group  to  exercise  better  direction  and  control  over  the 
development  of  research  and  training  for  those  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  managing  domestic  incidents  of  terrorism.^^ 

3.  Security  Policy  {Domestic) 

Representatives  of  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
serve  as  co-chairmen  of  the  domestic  branch  of  the  Security  Policy 
Committee.  One  of  the  committee's  major  responsibilities  is  to  insure 
the  exchange  of  operational  information  among  the  various  agencies 
involved  in  the  management  of  a  domestic  incident  of  terrorism.  In 
addition,  this  committee  analyzes  the  vulnerability  of  potential 
terrorist  targets  within  the  United  States  and  forwards  the  results  to 
the  appropriate  agency  for  its  use  in  contingency  planning.  Finally, 
the  Committee  is  charged  with  studying  the  problems  presented  by 
"possible  terrorist  infiltration  into  the  United  States."  ^^ 

4.  Public  Information 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  International  Communication 
Agency  co-chair  the  Public  Information  Committee.  This  committee 
is  responsible  for  briefing  Federal  officials  who  may  become  involved 
with  the  media  during  a  terrorist  incident.  The  committee  also 
identifies  the  media's  interests  regarding  their  coverage  of  a  terrorist 
incident ;  this  process  includes  the  review  of  all  available  media  guide- 
lines for  such  cover  age.  ^^  From  this  information  the  committee  suggests 
changes  in  the  operating  procedure  of  the  Federal  officials  and  media 
personnel  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

5.  International  Initiatives  Committee 

The  International  Initiatives  Committee  is  chaired  by  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Department  of  State.  "This  Committee  is  responsible  for 
exploring  all  avenues  of  multilateral  cooperation  to  control  and 
suppress  terrorism."  It  also  reviews  potential  antiterrorist  initiatives 
for  international  conventions  on  hostage-taking,  aircraft  hijacking 
and  other  acts  of  terrorism. ^^ 

The  IWGCT  and  its  Committees  are  still  in  their  formative  stages 
and  have  yet  built  a  record  upon  which  they  may  be  fully  evaluated. 
The  establishment  of  the  IWGCT  has  greatly  enhanced  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  terrorism,  both 
on  the  domestic  and  international  level.  The  advent  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  five  Committees  has  allowed  the  Working  Group 
to  deal  more  constructively  with  the  issues  involved  in  policy  planning, 
incident  management  and  research  and  development.  Yet  some  prob- 
lems still  remain,  especially  in  the  area  of  jurisdictional  confficts. 

20  Id.  at  65. 

2'  Letter,  supra  note  18. 

Mlbid. 

2J  Ibid. 
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OPERATIONAL    STRUCTURE 

The  previous  section  of  this  report  described  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government's  counterterrorism  effort.  That 
structure  serves  as  a  forum  for  addressing  the  complex  issues  involved 
with  policy  formulation  and  contingency  planning. 

This  section  focuses  on  the  structure  utilized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  its  handling  of  a  terrorist  incident.  The  Federal  crisis 
management  program  is  based  on  the  lead  agency  concept.  Based 
on  this  concept  the  Department  of  State  has  lead  agency  status  for 
international  incidents  of  terrorism  involving  American  interests 
outside  the  confines  of  'the  U.S.  boundaries.  Primary  responsibility 
for  those  incidents  occurring  within  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  All  policy  and  legal  judgments  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  domestic  incident  are  made  by  the  Justice  Department  with 
the  concomitant  tactical  response  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  handling  of  domestic  aircraft  hijackings 
is  the  exception  to  the  lead  agency  status  of  the  Justice  Department. 
In  that  situation,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  is 
statutorily  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  incident  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  FBI  available  to  provide  additional  manpower 
and  expertise.^* 

Since  most  acts  of  terrorism  violate  Federal  statutes  as  well  as 
State  statutes,  jurisdictional  conflicts  may  arise.  Under  the  concept 
of  Federalism,  the  Federal  Government  will  generally  defer  to  the 
State  or  local  authorities  in  situations  where  the  States  have  the 
capability  to  resolve  the  incident.  In  those  instances  where  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  have  assumed  jurisdiction,  the 
Federal  authorities  will  not  interfere  ''except  to  assist  or  give  advice  or 
direction  or  expertise."  However,  if  the  situation  escalates  beyond  the 
capacities  of  the  local  authorities,  then  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FBI  will  assume  the  management  responsibility  on  the  basis  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction.^^ 

The  FBI  has  primary  responsibility  for  any  tactical  response  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  domestic  incident  of  terrorism.  As  such, 
the  Bureau  directed  its  Domestic  Security  Branch  to  institute  a 
program  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  terrorism.  In  addition, 
the  Branch  was  to  prepare  contingency  plans  to  react  to  a  terrorist 
incident,  if  in  fact  one  took  place  in  the  United  States.  If  and  when  the 
Federal  Government  must  respond,  ''the  initial  tactical  response  ...  is 
made  by  the  FBI  special  agent-in-charge  .  .  .  under  the  supervisioy  of 
the  Director  of  the  FBI."  In  many  instances,  FBI  SWAT  teams  are  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  to  be  used  should  a  highly  technical  tactical 
response  become  necessary  in  resolving  the  incident.  At  the  same  time, 
a  task  force,  headed  by  the  U.S.  Deputy  Attorney  General,  is  assem- 
bled with  overall  management  responsibility  for  the  incident.  This 
task  force  receives  support  from  other  agencies  with  operational 
concerns  in  the  resolution  of  the  incident.  This  task  force  is  linked 
to  these  agencies  through  the  Justice  Department's  Emergency 
Programs  Center,  which  forwards  policy  decisions  and  legal  opinions 
on  the  tactical  responses  proposed  by  the  agencies  involved.  In  this 


»*  Hearings,  supra  note  1,  at  35. 
"  Id.  at  27. 
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way  the  Department  of  Justice  is  in  a  position  to  monitor  carefully 
the  situation  and  relay  its  decisions  on  containing  and  resolving  the 
incident  to  the  officials  on  the  scene. ^^ 

The  following  hypothetical  incident  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  the  lead-agency  concept  involving  a  domestic  incident  of  terrorism: 

Assume  that  an  offshore  oil  platform  is  seized  by  a  group  of 
terrorists  threatening  to  dyiiamite  it.  If  the  oil  platform  is  outside 
the  three  mile  territorial  limit  of  the  United  States,  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  assume  lead-agency  status  and  receive  opera- 
tional support  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  the  platform  is 
within  the  3-mile  limit,  the  incident  would  still  be  managed  by  the 
Justice  Department  but  this  time  with  the  support  of  the  FBI  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  State  Department  only  becomes  involved  when 
the  incident  has  some  international  considerations,  such  as  the 
terrorists  being  foreign  nationals,  or  if  the  oil  rig  is  owned  by  a  foreign 
corporation.^^ 

Should  a  terrorist  incident  of  great  magnitude  occur  (such  as  a 
takeover  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives),  the  manage- 
ment of  the  situation  would  escalate  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
President  and  the  National  Security  Council's  Special  Coordinating 
Committee.  In  that  instance,  the  Justice  Department  would  maintain 
its  lead  agency  status  regarding  operational  procedures,  but  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  would  rest  with  the  President  and  his  most  senior 
advisors. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  large-scale  incident  could  exceed  the  capa- 
bilities of  civilian  law  enforcement,  thereby  necessitating  the  use  of 
specially  trained  military  forces  to  restore  order  and  preserve  human 
life.  In  such  an  extraordinary  situation  the  President,  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  332  and  333(2),  could  order  the  military 
to  assume  law  enforcement  responsibilities,  but  only  after  duly  con- 
sulting with  the  Attorney  General.  Because  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  authorities  have  substantial  capabilities  in  dealing  with  terrorist 
incidents,  the  Attorney  General  would  recommend  the  utilization  of 
the  military  as  a  last  resort  in  a  situation  involving  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, paramilitary  terrorist  operation. 

Once  the  decision  to  utilize  the  military  has  been  made,  the  President 
or  his  designee  (the  Attorney  General  or  his  representative  on  the 
scene),  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  will  ''establish  the 
specific  military  objective,  (the)  degree  of  force  authorized,  and  other 
applicable  constraints."  Tactical  command  of  the  military  unit  would 
be  vested  in  the  ranking  military  officer  on  the  scene,  yet  the  overall 
management  of  the  government's  response  would  remain  with  the 
civilian  authorities,  namely  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council.^^ 

The  gathering  and  sharing  of  intelligence  information  are  necessary 
elements  in  a  government's  response  to  terrorism.  Sound,  up  to  date 
intelligence  allows  governmental  officials  to  be  informed  in  advance  of 
likely  incidents  of  terrorism.  Without  that  information  those  officials 
will  be  unable  to  implement  effective  counter-measures,  nor  will  they 
have  sufficient  information  to  make  decisions  for  the  resolution  of  an 
actual  incident.^^ 


«  Id.  at  4,  8. 
»7  Id.  at  52. 
M  Id.  at  4,  48,  49. 
"  Id.  at  36. 
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On  the  Federal  level,  domestic  intelligence  gathering  activities  are 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Attorney  General's  Guidelines  for  Domes- 
tic Security  Investigations,  issued  by  Attorney  General  Edward  Levi, 
March  10,  1976.  (See  Appendix  B  for  full  text). 

Under  these  guidelines,  the  FBI  now  concentrates  its  efforts  on 
violence  oriented  groups  operating  in  the  United  States  and  not  groups 
pursuing  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The 
FBI's  investigative  efforts  are  carefully  restricted  until  such  time  as  a 
sound  factual  basis  exists  for  believing  that  the  individuals  in  question 
are  actually  engaging  in  terrorist  activities  or  plainly  planning  such 
acts.  The  guidelines  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  accumulation 
of  data  formerly  collected  by  the  FBI.  Today  information  is  being 
gathered  only  on  those  individuals  and  groups  who  are  associated  with 
the  type  of  violent  activities,  including  terrorism,  which  now  are  of 
concern  to  the  subcommittee  and  the  FBI. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  reviewed  the  Attorney  General's 
Guidelines  for  Domestic  Security  Investigations  and  does  not  believe 
that  they  are  restricting  the  FBI's  ability  to  gather  intelligence  on 
domestic  terrorist  organizations.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Civiletti  substantiated  this  position  when  he  testified  that  the  intelli- 
gence being  gathered  today  is  "good  intelligence."^^ 

The  sharing  of  information  is  a  vital  aspect  of  an  overall  intelligence 
program.  In  general  the  subcommittee  found  that  the  sharing  of 
information  has  been  historically  based  to  some  degree  on  the  con- 
fidence individual  law  enforcement  officers  have  with  their  counter- 
parts in  other  agencies.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  probably 
continue  to  be  a  factor  in  the  intelligence  area  of  law  enforcement 
activities. 

Glen  King  executive  director  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  (I ACP) ,  testified  that  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  recently  have  tended  to  share  intelligence  information  with 
other  police  agencies  on  a  personal  level  as  opposed  to  using  official 
channels  of  communication.  It  is  not  that  these  authorities  are  reluc- 
tant to  provide  intelligence  information  to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  especially  the  FBI,  nor  is  it  a  reflection  on  the  capability  or 
integrity  of  those  agencies.  Rather,  he  indicated  that  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  fear  of  the  use  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  by 
terrorists  organizations  to  identify  confidential  sources.  The  lACP 
and  many  of  its  members  believe  that  such  use  of  the  FOIA  may  serve 
to  undermine  the  intelligence  capabilities  of  local  police  authorities.^^ 
The  experiences  of  the  other  witnesses  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
relatively  healthy  climate  for  the  sharing  of  intelligence  information 
between  the  FBI  and  other  Federal,  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  will  monitor 
both  the  gathering  and  sharing  of  intelligence  information  as  a  part 
of  its  continuing  oversight  responsibilities.  The  subcommittee  under- 
stands that  law  enforcement  needs  sufficient  freedom  of  action  for  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  intelligence  information  so  as  to  protect 
society  from  the  threat  of  terrorism.  Yet,  the  subcommittee  is  equally 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  those  activities  cannot  and  must  not  take 

»o  Id.  at  14. 
»» Id.  at  98. 
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place  at  the  expense  of  constitutional  freedoms  of  the  American 
people.  In  light  of  those  two  considerations,  the  subcommittee  will 
endeavor  to  insure  that  Government  strikes  the  proper  balance. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  num- 
ber of  and  intensity  of  terrorist  operations  which  have  plagued  other 
western  nations.  But  when  those  instances  have  occurred,  the  present 
operational  structure  has  responded  with  little  resulting  loss  of  life 
and  a  modicum  of  property  damage,  e.g.,  the  resolution  of  the  takeover 
of  the  West  German  consulate  in  Chicago  by  Croation  nationals  on 
August  17,  1978.  This  structure  provides  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  in  responding  to  a  wide  range  of 
possible  domestic  incidents  of  terrorism.  The  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  reevaluate  and  upgrade  its  counterterrorism  program 
constantly,  if  it  is  to  maintain  an  effective  response  capability. 
Research  and  training  will  continue  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  this 
process. 

Federally  Funded  Research  and  Training 

Research  and  training  play  an  important  role  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's program  to  combat  terrorism.  This  section  will  examine  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  Federal  agencies  with  incident  manage- 
ment responsibilities  engage  in  research  and  training  to  prepare  them- 
selves better  to  respond  to  the  threat  of  terrorist  violence. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  one  of  the  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  counterterrorism  training.  The  FAA  continuously  trains 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  in  airport  security  and  antiskyjacking 
techniques.  The  FAA  provides  similar  programs  to  State  and  local 
officials  through  the  auspices  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.^^ 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  also  provides  substantial  train- 
ing in  counterterrorism  to  Federal  law  enforcement  officials.  This 
training  includes  programs  on  the  detection  and  prevention  of  terrorist 
acts  prior  to  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  containment  of  an  act 
after  it  occurs.  Additional  training  involves  bomb  detection  and  bomb 
incident  management.  Furthermore,  the  Bureau's  Bomb  Data  Center 
researches  and  analyzes  data  gathered  from  reported  bombing  inci- 
dents to  keep  abreast  of  current  developments  in  terrorist  bomb  tech- 
nology. The  Center  then  disseminates  this  information  to  numerous 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  United  States.  In  this  way, 
the  Bureau  enhances  the  capabilities  of  all  levels  of  law  enforcement  to 
respond  to  a  terrorist  bombing. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  plays  a 
significant  role  in  this  effort  by  facilitating  training,  research  and  in- 
formational exchanges  for  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local  officials. 

LEAA's  involvement  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  its  participa- 
tion in  the  IWGCT.  In  connection  with  the  Working  Group  and  its 
member  agencies,  LEAA  has  endeavored  to  accomplish  three  objec- 
tives: (1)  "The  support  of  practical,  problem-oriented  projects  which 
assist  in"  .  .  .  (the)  national  effort  to  contain  and  combat  terrorism; 
(2)  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of  efforts  in  terrorism  research  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies;  and  (3)  assistance  ...  "in  the 
development  of  innovative  research  programs."  ^^ 


32  Id.  at  72. 
M  Id.  at  64. 
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In  addition  to  the  Working  Groups'  projects,  LEAA  has  funded 
independent  research  and  training  programs  through  grants,  contracts 
and  interagency  agreements.  Since  1973  LEAA  has  funded  a  total  of 
36  projects  relating  to  terrorism  at  a  cost  of  $5,450,294.  ''Of  this  total, 
$1,225,446  has  gone  for  international  and  domestic  research,  $2,061,452 
has  supported  airport  security  research  and  training,  and  $2,163,396 
has  been  allocated  for  the  training  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  the  United  States  in  counterterrorism  measures."  ^* 

As  previously  mentioned,  LEAA  also  sponsors  FAA  training  for 
State  and  local  officials  in  airport  security  and  antiskyj  acking  tech- 
niques. Through  the  auspices  of  LEAA,  the  FBI  has  helped  to  upgrade 
State  and  local  police  crisis  management  programs.  One  such  program- 
SOARS  (Special  Operations  and  Research  Service),  provides  consul- 
tation services  to  State  and  local  authorities  on  negotiation  tactics  and 
actual  training  in  the  management  of  a  hostage  incident.  LEAA 
funded  SOARS  with  $250,000  on  a  one-time-only  basis  for  a  period  of 
3  years.  Another  program  of  interest  is  currently  taking  place  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  where  the  threat  of  terrorism  poses  a  potential  problem 
because  of  the  existence  of  numerous  Latin  American  activist  groups. 
This  program  has  as  its  objective  the  development  of  an  operational 
plan  for  a  coordinated  response  by  the  more  than  28  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  county  to  the  threat  of  terrorist  violence. ^^ 

The  subcommittee  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
these  LEAA-funded  programs  providing  training  to  State  and  local 
authorities  in  electronic  surveillance  and  the  utilization  of  informants. 
Perry  Rivkind  of  LEAA  testified  that  LEAA  training  programs  focus 
solely  on  the  origins  of  terrorist  incidents  and  how  to  resolve  them 
effectively.  He  assured  the  subcommittee  that  these  programs  in  no 
way  involved  training  in  electronic  surveillance  and  the  use  of  inform- 
ants.^^ Continued  oversight  on  this  question  will  be  useful  in  ensuring 
that  our  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers  are  not  being  trained  to 
use  shortcuts  in  violation  of  any  individual's  constitutional  rights. 

LEAA  has  commissioned  numerous  research  projects  on  possible 
terrorist  activities  that  may  have  to  be  faced  by  the  United  States  in 
the  future.  These  projects  ranged  from  an  analysis  of  mass  destruction 
terrorism  to  the  legal  aspects  of  international  terrorism.  The  study 
titled  "Mass  Destruction  Terrorism"  commenced  in  1975  and  reviewed 
the  Federal  Government's  crisis  management  capabilities  in  relation 
to  numerous  potential  high-risk  terrorist  scenarios.  The  results  of  the 
study  aided  the  Federal  Government  in  upgrading  its  current  crisis 
management  structure.  The  study  titled  "The  Legal  Aspects  of  Inter- 
national Terrorism"  focused  on  the  international  legal  ramification  of 
terrorist  activities.  The  objective  of  the  study  and  its  followup  con- 
ference was  to  draw  attention  to  the  deficiencies  and  strengths  in  both 
international  and  U.S.  domestic  law  concerning  terrorism  and  to  focus 
the  attention  of  government  at  all  levels  on  possible  legal  approaches.^^ 
The  followup  conference  was  held  in  mid-December,  1978;  the  results 
of  the  conference  will  be  available  in  early  1979.  (See  app.  B  for  a 
complete  listing  of  LEAA-sponsored  projects). 

A  necessary  concomitant  to  research  and  training  is  an  ability  to 
transmit  the  results  to  Federal,  State  and  local  authorities  throughout 


2*  Id.  at  65. 
35  Id.  at  81. 
"  Id.  at  70,  77. 
"  Id.  at  66,  67. 
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the  country.  The  FBI's  Bomb  Data  Center  and  LEAA's  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  provide  a  large  part  of  this  service 
by  distributing  numerous  publications  to  all  levels  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  Dissemination  of  information  is  an  essential  step  in  upgrading 
law  enforcement's  ability  to  cope  with  an  incident  of  terrorist  violence. 
LEAA  can  continue  to  aid  this  process  by  procuring  the  opinions  of 
these  officials  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  utility  of  its  research  and 
training  programs. 

Research  and  training  have  proved  to  be  invaluable  tools  in  the 
Federal  Government's  response  to  terrorism.  The  greater  our  knowl- 
edge is  about  terrorism;  the  greater  the  ability  of  Government  officials 
will  be  to  prevent,  deter  or  react  to  it. 

State  and  Local  Involvement 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  play  a  vital  role  in  any 
effort  to  prevent,  control,  and  respond  to  a  domestic  incident  of 
terrorism.  In  most  instances,  an  act  of  terrorist  violence  will  violate 
Federal  as  well  as  State  law.  A  time  lag  may  develop  while  Federal 
officials  are  deciding  whether  to  defer  entirely  to  the  State  authorities 
or  assume  control  on  the  basis  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Furthermore, 
it  is  very  likely  that  during  this  time  lag  State  and  local  officials  will 
assume  the  initial  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  terrorist 
incident. 

In  light  of  these  occurrences,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  found  it  essential  to  inquire  into  the  preparedness 
of  State  and  local  officials  to  respond  to  a  domestic  incident  of  terror- 
ism. This  section  will  present  a  cursory  overview  of  this  subject  due 
to  the  limited  information  available  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings. 

The  relationships  between  Federal  officials  and  State  and  local 
authorities  during  the  management  of  an  incident  concerned  the 
subcommittee.  The  subcommittee  found  that  substantial  cooperation 
existed  among  all  levels  of  law  enforcement  during  the  management 
of  an  actual  incident.  In  most  instances,  the  coordination  of  the 
response  to  the  act  of  terrorism  is  handled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  not 
according  to  any  prearranged  plan  of  operation  among  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  authorities.  As  such,  the  Federal  officials  will  assume 
the  management  responsibilities  for  the  crisis  situation  on  the  basis  of 
their  expertise  in  the  area.  The  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  then  provide  additional  logistical  and  technical  support  in 
order  to  resolve  the  incident  in  an  expeditious  yet  safe  manner.^ ^ 

Because  State  and  local  police  have  crisis-management  responsi- 
bilities, the  subcommittee  endeavored  to  evaluate  their  level  of  pre- 
paredness in  responding  to  a  domestic  incident  of  terrorism.  Opinions 
varied  greatly  among  witnesses  on  this  aspect  of  State  and  local 
involvement.  Perry  Rivkind  of  LEAA  stated  that  a  high  level  of 
expertise  currently  exists  among  these  police  officials.  He  attributed 
that  expertise  in  large  part  to  the  numerous  training  programs  pro- 
vided to  them  by  the  FBI,  FAA  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rivkind,  the  FBI  alone  through  programs  at  its  academy 
in  Quantico,  Va.,  has  trained  some  9,000  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  counterterrorism  tactics  and  crisis  management.^® 

38  Id.  at  27,  28. 
"  Id.  at  75. 
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Glen  King  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  was 
not  as  positive  in  his  assessment  of  the  situation.  His  experience  has 
shown  that  the  State  and  local  police  officials  are  better  trained  than 
they  were  5  years  ago.  However,  he  indicated  that  significant  training 
remains  to  be  done  if  these  officials  are  to  respond  effectively  to  a 
domestic  incident  of  terrorism  in  the  future. 

Mr.  King  and  the  lACP  also  indicated  a  concern  over  ''the  lack  of 
cooperation  and  duplication  of  effort"  in  the  training  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  crisis  management  and  counter-terrorism  tactics. 
Mr.  King  stated  that  I  AC?  is  one  of  numeious  public  and  private 
organizations  which  sponsors  training  programs  concentrating  on  such 
topics  as  identification  of  terrorist  organizations  and  current  trends 
in  terrorist  activities.  He  felt  that  preparedness  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  piecemeal  fashion;  it  requires  a  coordinated  and  cohesive 
effort  by  all  levels  of  government.'^^ 

All  of  the  witnesses  emphasized  the  importance  of  training  programs. 
These  programs  offer  law  enforcement  officials  the  opportunity  to 
examine  their  response  capabilities  under  test  conditions.  The  results 
of  these  simulations  allow  law  enforcement  to  analyze  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  crisis  management  and  have  facilitated  changes 
in  operating  procedures,  thereby  minimizing  any  risk  to  human  life 
and  property  during  the  management  of  an  actual  incident. 

Since  the  subcommittee  was  unable  to  explore  fully  the  issues  per- 
taining to  State  and  local  involvement  with  Federal  Government's 
response  to  terrorism,  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  that  involvement. 

The  Media  and  Terrorism 

The  news  media  have  historically  played  a  significant  role  in  almost 
all  incidents  of  terrorism.  This  section  of  the  report  explores  the 
interrelationship  between  the  news  people,  the  victims,  and  the 
terrorists  themselves.  During  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee  endeav- 
ored to  examine  the  many  problems  faced  by  media  representatives 
in  their  coverage  of  a  domestic  incident  of  terrorism. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  emphasized  that  terrorist  incidents  are 
legitimate  news  events  and  that  the  First  Amendment  prevents  the 
Government  from  imposing  a  ''prior  restraint"  on  the  media's  cover- 
age of  a  terrorist  incident. ^^  Law  enforcement  officials  recognize  the 
right  of  the  media  to  cover  a  news  event  and  understand  the  media's 
need  for  information  on  the  situation  as  it  evolves.  However,  law  en- 
forcement's primary  responsibility  is  to  resolve  the  crisis  situation  with 
a  minimum  risk  to  life  and  property.  During  a  crisis  situation,  such  as  a 
hostage-taking,  news  coverage  of  the  incident  may  pose  practical 
problems  because  of  conflicting  perspectives  and  functions  of  the 
media  and  law  enforcement  officials.  In  may  localities,  the  media  and 
police  have  reached  a  mutual  understanding  on  the  role  to  be  played  by 
each  during  a  terrorist  incident,  thereby  reducing  any  potential 
problems. 

A  set  of  hard  and  fast  rules  for  news  coverage  cannot  be  developed 
to  cover  every  possible  terrorist  incident.  However,  Government 
officials,  law  enforcement  officers  and  media  representatives  generally 
understand  the  need  to  develop  voluntarily  flexible  guidelines  for 

« Id.  at  97. 
"  Id.  at  6. 
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news  coverage  of  a  terrorist  incident.  The  development  of  voluntary- 
guidelines  would  foster  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  media 
and  law  enforcement,  thereby  serving  both  the  media's  pursuit  of  the 
news  and  law  enforcement's  duty  to  maintain  order  and  preserve 
human  life  and  property. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a  basis  for  further  discussions  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  the  subcommittee  solicited  written  comments  from  the 
print  and  broadcast  segments  of  the  media  industry.  These  written 
comments  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinions  on  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  parties  involved  with  a  terrorist 
incident.  This  section  of  the  report  sets  forth  those  opinions  and 
does  not  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them.  Chairman 
Don  Edwards'  letter  to  representatives  of  the  news  media  and  some 
of  their  responses  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 
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Summary 

Terrorism  is  a  phenomenon  which  affects  all  nations  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  is  no  exception.  The  striking  difference  is  that 
this  country  has  been  spared  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  terrorist 
violence  kno^^^l  to  countries  in  Western  Europe  and  South  America. 

Terrorism  may  never  take  root  in  the  United  States  in  the  way  that 
it  has  in  other  nations.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  insure  con- 
tinued tranquility,  it  should  be  adequately  prepared  to  respond  to 
those  incidents  of  terrorism  which  may  affect  American  interests  at 
home  and  abroad.  Any  response  to  the  threat  of  terrorism  must  not 
strain  the  patience  or  strangle  the  reason  of  the  Government.  Officials 
must  find  ways  to  protect  society,  yet  they  must  do  so  with  the 
restraint  characteristic  of  our  principles  of  law. 

The  initial  step  in  the  formulation  of  a  response  to  terrorism  is 
defining  the  term.  Government  officials  need  not  develop  a  precise 
uniform  definition  of  terrorism,  but  rather  they  should  endeavor  to 
understand  and  be  cognizant  of  those  acts  which  are  commonly 
accepted  as  terroristic.  Furthermore,  these  Government  officials 
should  have  a  grasp  of  the  factors  which  motivate  individuals  to 
perpetrate  terrorist  acts  of  violence.  In  this  way,  the  question  of 
'Svho  are  the  terrorists"  may  be  answered,  and  an  effective  response 
capability  can  be  formulated  to  counter  the  activities  of  these 
terrorists. 

The  policy  aspect  of  the  Federal  Government's  response  to  ter- 
rorism is  vested  in  the  Interagency  Working  Group  to  Combat  Ter- 
rorism (IWGCT)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council.  During  its  short  exist- 
ence, the  IWGCT  has  served  as  a  forum  for  the  coordination  of  policy 
development  and  contingency  planning  among  the  numerous  execu- 
tive agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the  Federal  effort  against  ter- 
rorism. The  IWGCT  is  still  ver>^  much  in  its  formative  stages.  Its 
impact  on  the  overall  Federal  response  to  terrorism  is  difficult  to  assess. 

^lost  domestic  acts  of  terrorist  violence  violate  Federal  as  well  as 
State  and  local  laws  as  such,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
handling  of  those  incidents  affecting  Federal  interests. 

The  hearings  revealed  that  the  FBI  has  developed  a  high  level  of 
expertise  regarding  its  ability  to  react  to  a  variety  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents ranging  from  bombings  to  hostage-takings.  In  addition,  the 
FBI  has  engaged  in  extensive  training  and  research  thereby  staying 
abreast  of  current  technology  and  modes  of  operation  utilized  by 
terrorist  organizations. 

Testimony  from  the  various  ^\'itnesses  indicated  that  the  gathering 
and  sharing  of  intelligence  information  is  in  their  view  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  a  total  program  responding  to  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism. The  subcommittee  was  assured  that  Federal  efforts  in  this 
area  are  taking  place  but  only  in  accordance  with  strict  legal  guide- 
lines. These  guidelines  permit  sufficient  freedom  of  action  to  the  FBI 
yet  still  insure  that  civil  rights  are  being  effectively  preserved. 
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Preparedness,  however,  is  not  something  which  can  be  accomphshed 
with  a  piecemeal  approach.  It  necessitates  a  cohesive  effort  at  all 
levels — local.  State,  Federal,  and  international.  Some  of  the  testimony 
revealed  that  police  agencies  are  somewhat  hesitant  to  exchange  in- 
formation because  they  believe  the  exchange  creates  vulnerability.  Of 
particular  concern  to  some  law  enforcement  officials  is  the  fear  or 
possibility  that  vital  intelligence  information  which  is  shared  with  the 
F.B.I,  could  be  revealed  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Freedom  of  Information  Act, 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  are  a  necessary  con- 
comitant to  the  Federal  effort  because  in  many  instances  they  are 
the  first  officials  to  respond  to  any  domestic  incident  involving  ap- 
parent violations  of  law.  The  subcommittee  inquired  as  to  the  level  of 
preparedness  of  these  officials  in  coping  with  the  threat  of  terrorism. 
Comments  from  the  \\'itnesses  varied  on  this  subject,  but  all  con- 
curred that  training  and  research  were  essential  to  upgrading  the 
crisis-management  capabilities  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities.  Testimony  revealed  that  public  and  private  organizations, 
such  as  LEAA  and  lACF,  provide  substantial  training  and  research 
to  these  officials. 

Regarding  terrorism  and  the  media,  the  issue  calls  for  a  delicate 
balancing  of  interests,  the  need  for  law  enforcement  officals  to  resolve 
the  terrorist  incident  in  an  expeditious  yet  safe  manner  versus  the 
right  of  the  media  to  cover  a  newsworthy  event.  The  subcommittee 
was  cautioned  that  government-imposed  restrictions  on  media  cov- 
erage could  run  afoul  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  However,  several  of  the  witnesses  indicated  that  both 
government  and  the  media  understand  the  need  to  develop  flexible 
guidelines  which  will  serve  the  media's  pursuit  of  the  news  and  law 
enforcement's  duty  to  maintain  order  and  preserve  human  life. 

This  staff  report  provides  a  starting  point  for  gaining  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Federal  Government  in  responding  to 
terrorism.  The  subcommittee  hearings  produced  valuable  information 
and  insights,  but  some  questions  (What  are  the  casues  of  terrorism? 
What  are  the  rights  of  the  victims  of  terrorism?)  remain  unanswered. 
Further  inquiries  would  be  appropriate. 

One  fundamental  message  is  clear:  Only  the  continued,  vigilant 
efforts  of  all  levels  of  government  will  protect  our  society  from  ter- 
rorism, yet  equal  vigilance  must  be  devoted  by  government  to  avoid 
sacrificing  our  cherished  constitutional  rights  in  the  name  of  security. 
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^*V?r^-"\  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


DEC  1 4  1373 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Pursuant  to  a  request  by  your  Subcommittee  staff 
to  Ambassador  Quainton,  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Combatting  Terrorism,  I  am  enclosing  a  listing  of 
the  committees  of  the  NSC/SCC  Working  Group  on 
Terrorism  and  a  brief  description  of  the  terms 
of  reference  for  each.   I  hope  this  will  be  of 
assistance. 


Sincerely 


Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relation: 

Enclosures: 
As  stated 


The  Honorable 

Don  Edv/ards,  Chairman, 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

House  of  Representatives. 
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Research  and  Development  Committee 


The  Committee's  overall  goals  are  to  coordinate 
Federal  anti-terrorism  research;  respond  to  research 
proposals  from  private  individuals  and  organizations 
and  carry  out  projects  assigned  by  the  Working  Group 
and  member  agencies. 


Security  Policy  (Domestic)  Committee 


The  Committee's  work  programs  include  problems  of 
border  management   (possible  terrorist  infiltration  into 
the  United  States) ,  interagency  exchange  of  operational 
information  and  vulnerability  analysis  of  potential 
US  targets. 


Security  Policy  (Foreign)  Committee 


The  Committee  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
reviewing  past  efforts  and  present  plans  to  strengthen 
security  at  US  establishments  and  residences  overseas; 
programs  to  educate  and  train  USG  employees;  programs 
of  assistance  to  US  businessmen  overseas;  the  effective- 
ness of  the  security  Watch  Committee  concept;  and  ways 
in  which  interagency  relationships  might  be  made  more 
effective  both  in  Washington  and  overseas. 


Contingency  Planning  and  Crisis  Management  (Foreign  and 
Dom't)stic) 


The  tasks  of  these  Committees  are  to  ensure  that 
agencies  have  up-to-date  contingency  plans  for  incident 
management;  that  command  and  control  relationships  among 
and  between  agencies  are  clearly  defined;  that  crisis 
managers  have  the  necessary  training  to  carry  out  their 
role;  that  adequate  intelligence  is  available  for  crisis 
management;  and  that  crisis  managers  have  an  adequate 
system  of  data  storage  and  retrieval. 


Public  Information  Committee 


The  Committee  plans  to  review  media  guidelines  for 
coverage  of  terrorist  incidents;  consider  ways  to  prepare 
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government  officials  to  deal  v/ith  the  media  during  an 
incident;  identify  the  most  useful  way  to  respond  to 
the  present  media  interest  in  terrorism; . and  compile 
reference  materials  dealing  with  the  public  information 
aspects  of  terrorism. 


International  Initiatives  Committee 

This  Committee  is  responsible  for  exploring  all 
avenues  of  multilateral  cooperation  to  control  and 
suppress  terrorism;  reviews  possible  new  anti-terrorist 
initiatives  at  ICAO,  the  UN  or  regional  organizations; 
and  considers  the  development  of  new  or  modified  con- 
ventions relating  to  hostage-taking,  hijacking  or  other 
terrorist  acts. 
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Appendix  B 

PART  I 

Attorney  General's  Guidelines  for  domestic 
security  Investigations,  Issued  by  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi,  March  10,  1976, 

j^mESTIC   SECURITY    IHVESTICATIOIIS 

I.  BASllS   OF    IHVESTICATIOil 

A.   Dowcsclc  ••curicy  inv«tclgaclon«  arc  conducted,  when 
authorised^ under  Section  11(C).  11(F).  or  11(1).  to 
aecarcaln  Infornation  on  the  •ccLvltict  of  IndlvlduaL*. 
or  the  acclvltlee  of  groups,  which  involve  or  will 
Involve  Che  use  of  force  or  violence  end  which  involve 
or  will  involve  the  violecion  of  federal  law.  for  the 
^urpo^  of: 

(1)  overthrowing  the  goverraecnt  of  che  United  States 
or  ch«  goveriment  of  a  State; 

(2)  substantially  interfer'.ng.  in  the  United  Stetes, 
with  che  activities  of  a  foreigo^  goveriwent  or 
ltd  auchori«<Kl  representatives; 

())   aubstantially  impairing  for  the  purpose  of 

Influencing  U.S.  governnenc  policies  or  decisions: 

(•)   the  functioning  of  che  governRenc  of 
Cbo  Ualced  Stataa; 

(b)  the  functioning  of  Cho  govrweenc  of  a 
Stata.  or 

(c)  incartcace  co— srca. 

(4)   depriving  persons  of  chelr  civil  righce  imder  the 
ConstiCuCioB.  laws,  or  craatiaa  of  che  Doited 
States. 

II.  IWITIATION  AWD  SCOPg  OF   IWVflSTICATlOWS 

A.   IkMMistlc  security  investigations  ere  conducted  at  three 
levels  •*  preliMlnary  investigations,  liaited  investi- 
gations, and  full  investigations  —  differing  in  scope 
mod   In  Investlgaclve  techniques  which  nay  be  uaed. 

i.  All  Investigatione  underteken  through  these  guidelines 
shall  be  designed  end  conducted  so  as  not  to  Imit  the 
full  exercise  of  rights  protected  by  the  Conatltution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Prelininary  Investigations 

C.   Prelininary  investigations  skay  be  undertaken  on  the 
besit  of  allegations  or  other  information  that  an 
individual  or  a  group  may  be  engaged  in  activities 
which  involve  or  will  Involve  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  and  which  involve  or  will  involve  the 
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vlolaclon  of  federal  l«w  for  one  or  taore  of  the 
purposes  enumerated  in  IA(I)-IA(4).   Thesa 
Investigations  shall  be  confined  to  deterxalnlng 
whether  there  is  a  factual  basis  for  opening  a 
full  investigation. 

D.   Information  gathered  by  the  FBI  during  preliminary 
investigations  shall  be  pertinent  to  verifying  or 
refuting  the  allegations  or  information  concerning 
activities  described  in  paragraph  lA. 

B.   FBI  field  offices  may.  on  their  own  initiative,  under- 
take preliminary  investigations  limited  to: 

1.  examination  of  FBI  indices  and  files; 

2.  exaalnation  of  public  records  and  other  public 
sources  of  information; 

3.  examination  of  federal,  state,  and  local  records; 

A,   inquiry  of  existing  sources  of  information  and 
use  of  previously  established  informants;  and 

5.   physical  surveillance  and  interviews  or  persons 
not  mentioned  in  E(1)-E(A)  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  identifying  the  subject  of  an 
investigation. 

Limited  Investigations 

F.   A  lisdtcd  investigation  mutt  be  authorized  in  writing 
by  a  Special  Agent  in  Charge  or  FBI  Headquarters  when 
the  techniques  listed  in  paragraph  E  are  inadequate 
to  determine  if  there  is  a  factual  basis  for  a  full 
investigation.   In  addition  to  the  techniques  set 
forth  in  E(l)-E(4)  the  following  techniques  also  may 
ba  used  in  a  limited  investigation: 

1.  physical  surveillance  for  purposes  other  than 
identifying  th*  subject  of  the  investigation; 

2.  interviews  of  persons  not  mentioned  in  E(l)-E(4) 
for  purposes  other  than  identifying  the  subject 
of  the  investigation,  but  only  when  authorized 
by  the  Special  Agent  in  Charge  after  full 
consideration  of  such  factors  as  the  seriousness 
of  the  allegation,  the  need  for  the  interview, 
and  the  consequences  of  using  the  technique. 
When  there  is  a  question  whether  an  interview 
should  be  undertaken,  the  Special  Agent  in 
Charge  shall  seek  approval  of  FBI  Headquarters. 
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G.   Techniques  such  at  rccrultatnC  or  placenenc  of 

Informancs  in  groups,  "aall  covers."  or  cleccronlc 
•urvelllAnc*.  sAy  not  b*  used  as  pare  of  a 
prallainary  or  a  Ilalcad  invastigatlon. 

B.   All  praliainary  and  limited  investigacions  shall  be 
closed  within  90  days  of  the  date  upon  which  the 
preliminary  investigation  was  initiated.   However. 
FBI  Headquarters  nay  authorize  in  writing  extension 
of  a  preliainary  or  Halted  investigation  for  periods 
of  not  nore  than  90  days  when  facts  or  information 
obtained  in  the  original  period  Justify  such  an 
extension.   The  authorization  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  clrcuastances  Justifying  the  extension. 

rull  Investigation 

I.   Full  investigations  oust  be  authorized  by  FBI  Head- 
quarters.  They  may  only  be  authorized  on  the  basis 
of* specific  and  articulable  facts  giving  reason  to 
believe  that  an  individual  or  a  group  is  or  may  be 
engaged  in  activities  which  involve  the  use  of  force 
or  violence  and  which  Involve  or  will  involve  the 
violation  of  federal  law  for  one  or  more  of  the 

?urposes  enumerated  in  IA(1)-IA(^).   The  following 
actors  Bust  be  considered  in  detenaining  whether  a 
full  investigation  should  be  undertaken: 

(1)  Che  magnitude  of  the  threatened  harm; 

(2)  the  likelihood  it  will  occur; 

(3)  the  Inaedlacy  of  the  threat;  and 

(4)  the  danger  to  privacy  and  free  expression  posed 
by  a  full  investigation. 

Investigative  Techniques 

J.   Whenever  use  of  the  following  investigative  techniques 
are  permitted  by  these  guidelines,  they  shall  be 
implemented  as  limited  herein: 

(1)  use  of  informants  to  gather  Information,  when 
approved  by  FBI  Headquarters,  and  subject  to 
review  at  intervals  not  longer  than  180  days; 
provided. 

(a)   when  persons  have  been  arrested  or  charged 
with  a  crime,  and  criminal  proceedings  are 
•till  pending,  informants  shall  not  be  used 
to  gather  information  concerning  that  crime 
from  the  person (s)  charged;  and 
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(b)   informancs  shall  noc  *be  used  to  obtain 
privileged  information;  and  where  such 
information  is  obtained  by  an  informant 
on  his  own  initiative  no  record  or  usa 
shall  be  made  of  the  inforxoation. 

(2)  "sail  covers,"  pursuant  to  postal  regulations, 
when  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee,  initially  or  upon  request  for 
extension;  and 

(3)  electronic  surveillance  in  accordance  with  the 
requirement  of  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Provided  that  whenever  it  becomes  known  that 
personCs)  under  surveillance  are  engaged  in 
privileged  conversation  (e.g.,  with 
attorney),  interception  equipment  shall  be 
izsmediately  shut  off  and  the  Justice  Department 
advised  as  soon  as  practicable.   Where  such  a 
conversation  is  recorded  it  shall  not  be 
transcribed,  and  a  Department  attorney  shall 
determine  if  such  conversation  is  privileged. 

NOTE:   These  techniques  have  been  the  subject 
of  strong  concern.   The  committee  is 
not  yet  satisfied  that  all  sensitive 
areas  have  been  covered  (e.g. ,  inquiries 
made  under  "pretext;"  "trash  covers," 
photographic  or  other  surveillance 
techniques . ) 

TERMINATING  INVESTIGATIONS 

A.  Preliminary,  limited,  and  full  investigations  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  Attorney  General, 
his  designee,  or  FBI  Headquarters. 

B.  FBI  Headquarters  shall  periodically  review  the 
results  of  full  investigations,  and  at  such  time 
as  it  appears  that  the  standard  for  a  full 
investigation  under  II (I)  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  and  all  logical  leads  have  been  exhausted 
or  are  not  likely  to  be  productive,  FBI  Headquarters 
shall  terminate  the  full  investigation. 

C.  Ihe  Department  of  Justice  shall  review  the  results 
of  full  domestic  intelligence  investigations  at 
least  annually,  and  shall  determine  in  writing  whether 
continued  investigation  is  warranted.   Full  investi- 
gations shall  not  continue  beyond  one  year  without  the 
written  approval  of  the  Department.   However,  in  the 
absence  of  such  notification  the  investigation  may  continue 
for  an  additional  30  day  period  pending  response  by 

the  Department. 
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XV .   R£?0i^7ING.  DISSEMINATION.  AN3  RSTTNTiON 
A.   Rgporciai 

1.  Preli^i.iary  Invescigatlons  which  involve  a  90-day 

exccn»rlon  under  IIH  and  lintced  investigations 
under  IIF,  shall  be  reported  periodically  to  the 
Departoent  of  Justice.   Reports  of  preliainary 
and  lioited  investigations  shall  include  the 
Identity  of  the  subject  of  the  investigation. 
the  identity  of  the  person  int*rviev«d  or  the 
person  or  place  surveilled.  and  shall  indicate 
vhich  investigations  involved  a  90-day  extension. 
F3I  Headquarters  shall  maintain,  and  provide  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  upon  request,  statistics 
on  the  nuaber  of  preliminary  investisationg 
instituted  by  each  field  office,  the  number  of 
liaited  investigations  under  IIF,  the  nuaber  of 
preliainary  investigations  that  involved  90-day 
»   extensions  under  IIH,  and  the  nuaber  of  preliminary 
or  liaited  investigations  that  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  a  full  investigation. 

2.  Upon  opening  a  full  domestic  security  investigation 
the  FBI  shall,  within  one  week,  advise  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  thereof,  setting  forth 

the  basis  for  undertaking  the  inveatigation. 

3.  The  FBI  shall  report  the  progress  of  full  dooestic 
security  investigations  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  initiation 
thereof,  and  the  results  at  the  end  of  each  year 
the  investigation  continues. 

4.  Vhere  the  identity  of  the  source  of  infonaation 
is  not  disclosed  in  a  domestic  security  report, 
an  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  source 
•hall  be  provided. 

B.   Dissemination 

1.   Other  Federal  Authorities 

The  FBI  may  disseminate  facts  or  information 
obtained  during  a  domestic  security  investigation 
to  other  federal  authorities  when  such  infonaation: 

(a)  falls  within  their  investigative  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  Bay  assist  in  preventing  the  use  of  force 
or  violence;  or 
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(c)   BAy  be  required  by  tcatuce.  Interagency 

agreemenc  approved  by  Che  Attorney  General, 
or  Presidential  directive.   All  auch 
agreements  and  directive*  ahall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Regiater. 

2.  State  and  Local  Authorities 

The  FBI  laay  disseninata  facts  or  Infonaation 
relative  to  activities  described  in  paragraph  IB 
to  state  and  local  lav  enforcement  authorities 
vhen  such  information: 

(a)  falls  within  their  investigative  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  nay  assist  in  preventing  the  use  of  force  or 
violence;  or 

(c)  may  protect  the  Integrity  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency . 

3.  Vhen  information  relating  to  serious  crimes  not 
covered  by  paragraph  lA  is  obtained  during  a 
domestic  security  investigation,  the  FBI  shall 
promptly  refer  the  information  to  the  appropriate 
lawful  authorities  if  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  and  local  agencies. 

4.  Nothing  in  these  guidelines  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  FBI  to  inform  any  Individual (s) 
whose  safety  or  property  is  directly  threatened 
by  planned  force  or  violence,  so  that  they  nay 
take  appropriate  protective  safeguards. 

5.  The  FBI  shall  maintain  records,  as  required  by 
law.  of  all  disseminations  made  outside  the 
Department  of  Justice,  of  information  obtained 
during  domestic  security  investigations. 

C.   Retention 

I.   The  FBI  shall,  in  accordance  with  a  Records 

Retention  Plan  approved  by  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  within  ____^  years  after 
closins  domestic  service  investigations ,  destroy 
all  Inrormatlon  obtained  during  the  investigation, 
as  well  as  all  index  references  thereto,  or 
transfer  all  information  and  index  references 
to  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service. 

NOTE:   We  are  not  yet  certain  whether  empirical  data 
exists  to  help  define  a  period  of  retention 
for  Information  gathered  in  preliminary  or 
full  investigations.   Whatever  period  is 
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det«z«ln«d  should  .c«kc  into  accounc  the 
r«t9ntlon  period  for  oth«r  categorltts  of 
infonutlon  (e.g.,  general  crlnlnal, 
organized  crlae,  and  background  checks); 
•lnc«  v«  have  not  yet  considered  these 
«reas  we  cannot  fix  a  period  for  retention 
at  this  time. 

nOTZ:   Xc  Bay  also  be  possible  to  establish  a 

aaallng  procedure  to  preserve  investigative 
records  for  an  interim  period  prior  to 
destruction.   After  being  sealed,  access 
vould  be  pemitted  only  under  controlled 
conditions. 

2.  Infortaatlon  relating  to  activities  not  covered  by 
pj^agraph  lA  obtained  during  dcaestic  security 
Invsstigations,  which  may  be  maintained  by  the  FBI 
\mder  other  parts  of  these  guidelines,  shall  be 
retained  in  accordance  with  such  other  provisions. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  one  (1) .  and  two  (2) 
above  apply  to  all  domestic  security  investigations 
coa^leted  after  the  promulgation  of  these  guidelines, 
and  apply  to  investigations  completed  prior  to 

fromuigation  of  these  guidelines  when  use  of  these 
lies  serves  to  identify  them  as  subject  to  destruction 
or  transfer  to  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service. 

4.  47hen  an  individxial's  request  pursuant  to  law  for 
access  to  FBI  records  identifies  the  records  as 
being  subject  to  destruction  or  transfer  under 
paragraph  one  (1),  the  individual  shall  be  furnished 
all  infonoation  to  which  he  is  entitled  prior  to 
destruction  or  transfer. 
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PAKT  n 


In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Ambassador  Anthony  Quain- 
ton,  Director  of  the  Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  the  following  was 
submitted  pursuant  to  a  request  of  Subcommittee  Chairman  Don 
Edwards : 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1978 
PART  li 


^  THE  PRESIDENT 


UNITED  STATES 
INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Executive  Order  12036 
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pf  esldentlQl  documents 

[3195-01]  "    ' 

Title  3-— The  President 

Executive  Order  12036  ♦  January  24, 1978 

United  States  Intelligence  Activities 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States  of  America  including  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  organization  and  control  of  United  States  foreign  intelligence  activities,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  a?  follows: 
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THE  PRESIDENT  3G75 

SECTION  1 

Direction,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  With  Respect  to  tiie  National 
Intelligence  Effort* 

1-1.     National  Seairily  Council. 

I-IOI.  Purpose.  The  National  Securiiy  Council  (NSC)  was  established  by 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  relating  to  the- national 
security.  The  NSC  shall  act  as  the  highest  Executive  Branch  entity  that  provides 
review  of,  guidance  for,  and  direction  to  the  conduct  of  all  national  foreign 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence  activities. 

1-102.  Committees.  The  NSC  Policy  Review  Committee  and  Special  Coor- 
dination Committee,  in  accordance  with  procedures  established  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  shall  assist  in  carr)ing  out  the 
NSC's  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  intelligence  field. 

1-2.     NSC  Policy  Review  Committee. 

1-201.'  Membership.  The  NSC  Policy  Review  Committee  (PRC),  when  car- 
rying out  responsibilities  assigned  in  this  Order,  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  and  composed  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  or  their  designees,  and  other  senior  ofilcials,  as  appropriate. 

1-202.    Duties.  The  PRC  shall: 

(a)  Establish  requirements  and  priorities  for  national  foreign  intelligence; 

(b)  Review  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  and  budget  pro- 
posals and  report  to  the  President  as  to  whether  the  resource  allocations  for 
intelligence  capabilities  are  responsive  to  the  intelligence  requirements  of  the 
members  of  the  NSC. 

(c)  Conduct  periodic  revie\vs  of  national  foreign  intelligence  products, 
evaluate  the  quahty  of  the  intelligence  product,  develop  policy  guidance  to 
ensure  quality  intelligence  and  to  meet  changing  intelligence  requirements;  and 

(d)  Submit  an  annual  report  on  its  activities  to  the  NSC. 

1-203.  Appeals.  Recommendations  of  the  PRC  on  intelligence  matters  may 
be  appealed  to  the  President  or  the  NSC  by  any  member  of  PRC. 

1-3.     NSC  Special  Coordination  Committee. 

1-301.  Membership.  The  NSC  Special  Coordination  Committee  (SCC)  is 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  and  its 
membership  includes  the  statutory  members  of  the  NSC  and  other  senior 
officials,  as  appropriate. 

1-302.  Special  Actixnlies.  The  SCC  shall  consider  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  policy  recommendation,  including  all  dissents,  on  each  special  activity. 
When  meeting  for  this  purpose,  the  members  of  the  SCC  shall  include  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  the  Ch3ii''man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

1-303.  Sensitive  Foreign  Intelligence  Collection  Operations.  Under  standards 
established  by  the  President,  proposals  for  sensitive  foreign  intelligence  collec- 
tion operations  shall  be  reported  to  the  Chairman  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  for  appropriate  review  and  approval.  When  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  proposals  for  sensitive  foreign  intelligence  collection  operations. 


*  Certain  technical  icnns  are  dtrfined  in  Section  4-2. 
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the  members  of  tlic  SCC  shall  include  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  AfTairs,  the  Director  of  Central  intelligence,  and  such  other  members 
dcsignaicti  by  the  Chairman  to  ensure  proper  consideration  of  these  operations. 
1-30-1.  Counlerinlelligence.  The  SCC  shall  develop  policy  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  counterintelligence  activities.  When  meeting  for  this  purpose  the 
members  of  the  SCC  shall  include  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  the 
Director  of  the  FBI.  Tlie  SCC's  counterintelligence  functions  shall  include: 

(a)  Developing  standards  and  doctrine  for  the  counterintelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States; 

(b)  Resolving  interagency  differences  concerning  implementation  of  coun- 
terintelligence policy; 

(c)  Developing  and  monitoring  guidelines  consistent  with  this  Order  for  the 
maintenance  of  central  records  of  counterintelligence  information; 

(d)  Submitting  to  the  President  an  overall  annual  assessment  of  the  relative 
threat  to  United  States  interests  from  intelligence  and  security  services  of 
foreign  powers  and  from  international  terrorist  activities,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  counterintelligence  activities;  and 

(e)  Approving  counterintelligence  activities  which,  under  such  standards  as 
may  be  established  by  the  President,  require  SCC  approval. 

1-305.  Required  Membership.  The  SCC  shall  discharge  the  responsibilities 
assigned  by  sections  1-302  through  1-304  only  after  consideration  in  a  meeting 
at  which  all  designated  members  are  present  or,  in  unusual  circumstances  when 
any  such  member  is  unavailable,  when  a  designated  representative  of  the 
member  attends. 

1-306.    Additional  Duties.  The  SCC  shall  also: 

(a)  Conduct  an  annual  review  of  ongoing  special  activities  and  sensitive 
national  foreign  intelligence  collection  operations  and  report  thereon  to  the 
NSC;  and 

(b)  Carry  out  such  other  coordination  and  review  activities  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

1-307.  Appeals.  Any  member  of  the  SCC  may  appeal  any  decision  to  the 
Presdent  or  the  NSC. 

1-4.    National  Foreign  Intelligence  Board, 

1-401.  Establishment  and  Duties.  There  is  established  a  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Board  (NFIB)  to  advise  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  con- 
cerning: 

(a)  Production,  review,  and  coordination  of  national  foreign  intelligence; 
.  (b)  The  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  budget; 

(c)  Interagency  exchanges  of  foreign  intelligence  information; 

(d)  Arrangements  with  foreign  governments  on  intelligence  matters; 

(e)  1  he  protection  of  intelligence  sources  and  methods; 
(0  Activities  of  common  concern;  and 

(g)  Other  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

1-402.  Membership.  The  NFIB  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  shall  include  other  appropriate  officers  of  the  CIA,  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of  ihe  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Defense  Intelligence  .\gcncy,  tlie  offices  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  reconnaissance  programs,  the  National  Security 
Agency  ;md  the  FBI.  A  representative  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  may  attend  meetings  of  the  NFIB  as  an  observer. 
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1-403.  Restricted  Membership  and  Observers.  When  the  NFIB  meets  for  the 
purpose  of  section  1-40 1(a),  it  shall  be  composed  solely  of  the  senior  intelli- 
gence ofiicers  of  the  designated  agencies.  The  senior  intelligence  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  may  attend  all  meetings  of  the  NFIB  as  observers. 

1-5.    Sational  Intelligence  Tasking  Center. 

1-501.  Establishment.  There  is  established  a  National  Intelligence  Tasking 
Center  (NITC)  under  the  direction,  control  and  management  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  for  coordinating  and  tasking  national  foreign  intelligence 
collection  activities.  The  NITC  shall  be  staffed  jointly  by  civilian  and  military 
personnel  including  designated  representatives  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  intelligence  organizations  engaged  in  national  foreign 
intelligence  activities.  Other  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community  may 
als6  designate  representatives, 

1-502,  Responsibilities.  The  NITC  shall  be  the  central  mechanism  by  which 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence: 

(a)  Translates  national  foreign^  intelligence  requirements  and  priorities 
developed  by  the  PRC  into  specific  collection  objectives  and  targets  for  the 
Intelligence  Community; 

(b)  Assigns  targets  and  objectives  to  national  foreign  intelligence  collection 
organizations  and  systems; 

(c)  Ensures  the  timely  dissemination  and  exploitation  of  data  for  national 
foreign  intelligence  purposes  gathered  by  national  foreign  intelligence  collec- 
tion means,  and  ensures  the  resulting  intelligence  flow  is  routed  immediately  to 
relevant  components  and  commands; 

(d)  Provides  advisory  tasking  concerning  collection  of  national  foreign 
intelligence  to  departments  and  agencies  having  information  collection  capabil- 
ities or  intelligence  assets  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program.  Particular  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  increasing  the  contribution  of 
departments  or  agencies  to  the  collection  of  information  through  overt  means. 

1-503.  Resolution  of  Conflicts.  The  NITC  shall  have  the  authority  to  resolve 
conflicts  of  priority.  Any  PRC  member  may  appeal  such  a  resolution  to  the  PRC; 
pending  the  PRC's  decision,  the  tasking  remains  in  effect. 

1-504,  Transfer  of  Authority.  All  responsibilities  and  authorities  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  concerning  the  NITC  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  upon  the  express  direction  of  the  President.  To  maintain 
readmess  for  such  transfer,  the  Secreiaiy  of  Defense  shall,  with  advance 
agreement  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  assume  temporarily  during 
regular  practice  exercises  all  responsibilities  and  authorities  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  concerning  the  NITC, 

1  -6.      The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

1-601.  Duties.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  NSC  and,  in  addition  to  the  duties  specified  elsewhere  in  this 
Order,  shall: 

(a)  Act  as  the  primary  adviser  to  the  President  and  the  NSC  on  national 
foreign  intelligence  and  provide  the  President  and  other  officials  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  with  national  foreign  intelligence; 

(b)  Be  the  head  of  the  CIA  and  of  such  staff  elements  as  may  be  required  for 
discharge  of  the  Director's  Intelligence  Community  responsibilities; 

(c)  Act,  in  appropriate  consultation  with  the  departments  and  agencies,  as 
the  Intelligence  Community's  principal  spokesperson  to  the  Congress,  the  news 
media  and  the  public,  and  facilitate  the  use  of  national  foreign  intelligence  • 
products  by  the  Congress  in  a  secure  manner; 

(d)  Develop,  consistent  with  the  requirements  and  priorities  established  by . 
the  PRC,  such  objectives  and  guidance  for  the  Intelligence  Community  as  will 
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enhance  capabililies  for  responding  lo  expected  future  needs  for  national 
foreign  intelligence; 

(e)  Promote  the  development  and  maintenance  of  services  of  common 
concern  by  designated  foreign  intelligence  organizations  on  behalf  of  the 
Intelligence  Community; 

(0  Ensure  implementation  of  special  activities; 

(g)  Formulate  policies  concerning  intelligence  arrangements  with  foreign 
governments,  and  coordinate  intelligence  relationships  between  agencies  of  the 
Intelligence  Community  and  the  intelligence  or  interna!  security  services  of 
foreign  governments; 

(h)  Conduct  a  program  to  protect  against  overclassification  of  foreign 
intelligence  information; 

(i)  Ensure  the  establishment  by  the  Intelligence  Community  of  common 
security  and  access  standards  for  managing  and  handling  foreign  intelligence 
systems,  information  and  products; 

(j)  Participate  in  the  development  of  procedures  required  to  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  governing  the  conduct  of  intelligence  activities; 

(k)  Establish  uniform  criteria  for  the  determination  of  relative  priorities  for 
the  transmission  of  critical  national  foreign  intelligence,  and  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  concerning  the  communications  requirements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  for  the  transmission  of  such  intelligence; 

(1)  Provide  appropriate  intelligence  to  departments  and  agencies  not  within 
the  Intelligence  Community;  and 

(m)  Establish  appropriate  committees  or  other  advisory  groups  to  assist  in 
ihe  execution  of  the  foregoing  responsibilities. 

1-602.  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  Budget.  The  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  applicable  law,  have  full  and 
exclusive  authority  for  approval  of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program 
budget  submitted  to  the  President.  Pursuant  to  this  authority: 

(a)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  provide  guidance  for  program 
and  budget  development  to  program  managers  and  heads  of  component 
activities  and  to  department  and  agency  heads; 

(b)  The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  involved  in  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program  shall  ensure  timely  development  and  submission  to  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  of  proposed  national  programs  and  budgets  in 
the  format  designated  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  by  the  program 
managers  and  heads  of  component  activities,  and  shall  also  ensure  that  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is  provided,  in  a  timely  and  responsive  manner, 
all  information  necessary  to  perform  the  Director's  program  and  budget  respon- 
sibilities; 

(c)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  review  and  evaluate  the 
national  program  and  budget  submissions  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  NFIB  and 
the  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  develop  the  consolidated  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program  budget  and  present  it  to  the  President  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(d)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  present  and  justify  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  budget  to  the  Congress; 

(e)  The  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  establish  rates  of  obligation  for  appro- 
priated funds; 

(0  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  have  full  and  exclusive 
authority  for  reprogramming  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  funds,  in 
accord  v.ith  guidelines  established  by  the  OfTjcc  of  .Management  and  Budget,  but 
shall  do  so  only  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  affected  and 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Congress; 
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(g)  The  departments  and  agencies  may  appeal  to  the  President  decisions  by 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on  budget  or  reprogramniing  matters  of  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

(h)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  monitor  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program  implementation  and  may  conduct  program' and  perfor- 
mance audits  and  evaluations. 

1  -603.  Responsibility  For  Xational  Foreign  Intelligence.  The  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  have  full  responsibility  for  production  and  dissemination  of 
national  foreign  intelligence  and  have  authority  to  levy  analytic  tasks  on 
departmental  intelligence  production  organizations,  in  consultation  with  those 
organizations.  In  doing  so,  the  Director  of  Cenirallnielligence  shall  ensure  that 
diverse  points  of  view  are  considered  fully  and  that  differences  of  judgment 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  national 
policymakers. 

1-604.  Protection  of  Sources,  Methods  and  Procedures.  The  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  ensure  that  programs  are  developed  which  protect  intelligence 
sources,  methods  and  analytical  procedures,  provided  that  this  responsibility 
shall  be  limited  within  the  United  States  to: 

(a)  Using  lawful  means  to  protect  against  disclosure  by  present  or  former 
employees  of  the  CIA  or  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  or  by 
persons  or  organizations  presently  or  formerly  under  contract  with  such  entities; 
and 

(b)  Providing  policy,  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  departments  and 
agencies  regarding  protection  of  intelligence  information,  including  information 
that  may  reveal  intelligence  sources  and  methods. 

1-605.  Responsibility  of  Executive  Branch  Agencies.  The  heads  of  all  Executive 
Branch  departments  and  agencies  shall,  in  accordance  with  law  and  relevant ' 
Attorney  General  procedures,  give  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  access  to 
all  information  relevant  to  the  national  intelligence  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  give  due  consideration  to  requests  from  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  for  appropriate  support  for  CIA  activities. 

1-606.  Access  to  CIA  Intelligence.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  shall, 
in  accordance  with  law  and  relevant  Attorney  General  procedures,  give  the 
heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies  access  to  all  intelligence,  developed  by 
the  CIA  or  the  staff  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, relevant  to  the  national  intelligence  needs  of  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

1-7.     Senior  Officials  of  the  Intelligence  Community.  The  senior  officials  of  each  of 
the  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community  shall: 

1-701.  Ensure  that  all  activities  of  their  agencies  are  carried  out  in 
accordance  v.iih  applicable  law; 

1-702.  Make  use  of  the  capabilities  of  other  agencies  within  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  in  order  to  achieve  efficiency  and  mutual  assistance; 

1-703.  Contribute  in  their  areas  of  responsibility  to  the  national  foreign 
intelligence  products; 

1-704.  Establish  .internal  policies  and  guidelines  governing  employee 
conduct  and  ensure  that  such  are  made  known  to  each  employee; 

1-705.  Provide  for  strong,  independent,  internal  means  to  identify,  in- 
spect, and  report  on  unlawful  or  improper  activity; 

1-706.  Report  to  the  Attorney  General  evidence  of  possible  violations  of 
federal  criminal  law  by  an  employee  of  their  department  or  agency,  and  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  evidence  of  possible  violations  by  any  other  person  of 
those  federal  criminal  laws  specified  in  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Attorney 
General; 
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1-707.  In  any  case  involving^  serious  or  continuing  breaches  of  ieairity, 
recommend  to  the  Aitorney  General  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the  FBI  for 
further  investigation; 

1-708.  Furnish  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  PRC  and  the  SCC, 
in  accordance  with  applicable  law  and  Attorney  General  procedures,  the  infor- 
mation required  for  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties; 

1-709.  Report  to  tlie  Intelligence  Oversight  Board,  and  keep  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  appropriately  informed,  concerning  any  intelligence 
activities  of  their  organizations  tvhich  raise  questions  of  legality  or  propriety: 

1-710.  Protect  intelligence  and  intelligence  sources  and  methods  consistent 
with  guidance  from  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  NSC; 

1-71 1.  Disseminate  intelligence  to  cooperating  foreign  govemmentsunder 
arrangements  established  or  agreed  to  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 

1-712.  Execute  programs  to  protect  against  overclassification  of  foreign 
intelligence; 

1-713.  Instruct  their  employees  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Board;  and 

1-714.  Ensure  that  the  Inspectors  General  and  General  Counsel  of  their 
agencies  have  access  to  any  information  necessary  to  perform  their  duties 
assigned  by  this  Order. 

1-8.  The  Central  Intelligetue  Agency.  All  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  CIA  .shall 
be  related  to  the  intelligence  functions  set  out  below.  As  authorized  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  the  CIA  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  other  laws,  regulations  and  directives,  the  CIA,  under  the  direction  of  the 
NSC,  shall: 

1-801.  Collect  foreign  intelligence,  including  information  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  and  develop,  conduct,  or  provide  support  for  technical  and  other 
programs  which  collect  national  foreign  intelligence.  The  collection  of  informa- 
tion within  the  United  States  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  FBI  as  required  by 
procedures  agreed  upon  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the 
Attorney  General; 

1-802.  Produce  and  disseminate  foreign  intelligence  relating  to  the  national 
security,  including  foreign  poHtical.  economic,  scientific,  technical,  military, 
geographic  and  sociological  intelligence  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  President,  the 
NSC,  and  other  elements  of  the  United  States  Government; 

1-803.  Collect,  produce  aifid  disseminate  intelligence  on  foreign  aspects  of 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking; 

1-804.  Conduct  counterintelligence  activities  outside  the  United  States  and 
coordinate  counterintelligence  activities  conducted  outside  the  United  States  by 
other  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community; 

1-805.  Without  assuming  or  perfonning  any  internal  security  functions, 
conduct  counterintelligence  activities  within  the  United  States,  but  only  in 
coordination  with  the  FBI  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General; 

1-806.  Produce  and  disseminate  counterintelligence  studies  and  reports; 

1-807.  Coordinate  the  collection  outside  the  United  States  of  intelligence 
information  not  otherwise  obtainable; 

1-808.  Conduct  special  activities  approved  by  the  President  and  carr)'  out 
such  activities  consistent  with  applicable  law; 

1-809.  Conduct  services  of  common  concern  for  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity as  directed  by  the  NSC; 

1-810.  Carry  out  or  contract  for  research,  development  and  procurement 
of  technical  systems  and  devices  relating  to  authorized  functions; 

1-81 1.  Protect  the  security  of  its  installations,  activities,  information  and 
personnel  by  appropriate  means,  including  such  investigations  of  applicants. 
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employees,  contractors,  and  other  persons  with  similar  associations  with  the  CIA 
as  are  necessary; 

1-812.  Conduct  such  administrative  and  technical  support  activities  within 
and  outside  the  United  Stales  as  are  necessary  to  perform  the  functions 
described  in  sections  1-801  through  1-811  above,  including  procurement  and 
essential  cover  and  proprietary  arrangements. 

1-813.  Provide  legal  and  legislative  services  and  other  administrative 
support  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

1-9.     The  Department  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall: 

1-901.  Overtly  collect  foreign  political,  sociological,  economic,  scientific, 
technical,  poliiicalTmilitary  and  associated  biographic  information; 

1-902.  Produce  and  disseminate  foreign  intelligence  relating  to  United 
States  foreign  policy  as  required  for  the  execution- of  the  Secretary's  responsibil- 
ities; 

1-903.  Disseminate,  as  appropriate,  reports  received  from  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad; 

1-904.  Coordinate  with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  ensure  that 
national  foreign  intelligence  activities  are  useful  to  and  consistent  with  United 
States  foreign  policy; 

1-905.  Transmit  reporting  requirements  of  the  Intelligence  Community 
lo  the  Chiefs  of  United  States  Missions  abroad;  and 

1-906.  Support  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  discharging  their  statutory  responsi- 
bilities for  direction  and  coordination  of  mission  activities. 

1-10.     The  Department  of  the  Treasuiy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasur)'  shall: 

1-1001.     Overtly  collect  foreign  financial  and  monetary  information; 

1-1002.  Participate  with  the  Department  of  State  in  the  overt  collection  of 
general  foreign  economic  information; 

1-1003.  Produce  and  disseminate  foreign  intelligence  relating  to  United 
States  economic  policy  as  required  for  the  execution  of  the  Secretary's  responsi- 
bilities; and 

1-1004.  Conduct,  through  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  activities  to 
determine  the  existence  and  capability  of  surveillance  equipment  being  used 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  President,  other 
Secret  Service  protectees  and  United  States  ofTicials.  No  information  shall  be 
acquired  intentionally  through  such  activities  except  to  protect  against  such 
surveillance,  and  those  activities  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  procedures 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General. 

1-11.     The  Department  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall: 

1-1101.  Collect  national  foreign  intelligence  and  be  responsive  to  collec- 
tion tasking  by  the  NITC; 

1-1102.  Collect,  produce  and  disseminate  foreign  military  and  military- 
related  intelligence  information,  including  scientific,  technical,  political,  geo- 
graphic and  economic  information  as  required  for  execution  of  the  Secretary's 
responsibilities; 

1-1103.  Conduct  programs  and  missions  necessar)'  to  fulfill  national  and 
tactical  foreign  intelligence  requirements; 

1-1 104.  Conduct  counterintelligence  activities  in  support  of  Department  of 
Defense  components  outside  the  United  States  in  coordination  with  the  CJ.A,, 
and  within  the  Umiied  States  in  coordination  with  the  FBI  pursuant  to  proce- 
dures agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Attorney  General,  and 
produce  and  disseminate  counterintelligence  studies  and  reports; 
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1-1105.  Direct,  operate,  control  and  provide  fiscal  management  for  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  for  defense  and  military  intelligence  and  national 
reconnaissance  entities; 

1-1  lOG.  Conduct,  as  the  executive  agent  of  the  United  States  Government, 
signals  intelligence  and  communications  security  activities,  except  as  otherwise 
directed  hy  the  NSC; 

1-1107.  Provide  for  the  timely  transmission  of  critical  intelligence,  as 
defined  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  within  the  United  States 
Government; 

1-1108.  Review  budget  data  and  information  on  Department  of  Defense 
programs  within  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  and  review  budgets 
submitted  by  program  managers  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
ensure  the  appropriate  relationship  of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram elements  to  the  other  elements  of  the  Defense  program; 

1-1 109.  Monitor,  evaluate  and  conduct  performance  audits  of  Department 
of  Defense  intelligence  programs; 

l-l  1 10.  Carry  out  or  contract  for  research,  development  and  procurement 
of  technical  systems  and  devices  relating  to  authorized  intelligence  functions; 

1-1111.  Together  with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  ensure  thai 
there  is  no  unnecessary  overlap  between  national  foreign  intelligence  programs 
and  Department  of  Defense  intelligence  programs  and  provide  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  all  information  necessar)'  for  this  purpose; 

1-1 1 12.  Protect  the  security  of  Department  of  Defense  installations,  activi- 
ties, information  and  personnel  by  appropriate  means  including  such  investiga- 
tions of  applicants,  employees,  contractors  and  other  persons  with  similar 
associations  with  the  Department  of  Defense  as  are  necessary;  and 

1-1 1 13.  Conduct  such  administrative  and  technical  support  activities  with- 
in and  outside  the  United  States  as  are  necessary  to  perfonn  the  functions 
described  in  sections  1-1101  through  1-1112  above. 

Irl2.  Ititelligence  Components  Utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  carr>'ing  out  the 
responsibilities  assigned  in  sections  1-1101  through  1-1113,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  following: 

1-1201.     Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  whose  responsibilities  shall  include: 

(a)  Production  or,  through  tasking  and  coordination,  provision  of  military 
^nd  military-related  intelligence  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  other  Dcfenje  components,  and,  as  appropriate,  ron-Defense  agencies: 

(b)  Provision  of  military  intelligence  for  national  PSreign  intelligence  prod- 
ucts; 

(c)  Coordination  of  all  Department  of  Defense  intelligence  collection 
requirenients  for  departmental  needs; 

(d)  Management  of  the  Defense  Attache  system;  and 

(e)  Provision  of  foreign  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  staff  support  as 
directed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1-1202.     Xational  Security  Agency  (NSA),  whose  responsibilities  shall  include: 

(a)  Establishment  and  operation  of  an  effective  unified  organization  for 
signals  intelligence  activities,  except  for  the  delegation  of  operational  control 
over  certain  operations  that  are  conducted  through  other  elements  of  the 
Intelligence  Community.  No  other  department  or  agency  may  engage  in  signals 
intelligence,  activities  except  pursuant  to  a  delegation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense; 

(b)  Control  of  signals  intelligence  collection  and  processing  activities, 
including  assignment  of  resources  to  an  appropriate  ageni.  for  such  periods  and 
tasks  as  required  for  the  direct  support  of  military  commanders; 

(c)  Collection  of  signals  intelligence  information  for  national  foreign  intelli- 
gence purposes  in  accordance  with  tasking  by  the  NITC; 
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(d)  Pioccssing  ofsigiinls  intelligence  data  for  national  foreign  intelligence 
purposes  consistent  with  standards  for  timeliness  established  by  the  Director  of 
Central  hilelligence; 

(e)  Disscniination  of  signals  intelligence  information  for  n'^ional  foreign 
intelligence  purposes  to  authorized  elements  of  the  Government,  including  the 
military  services,  in  accordance  with  guidance  from  the  NITC; 

(i)  Collection,  processing,  and  dissemination  of  signals  intelligence  infor- 
mation for  counterintelligence  purposes; 

(g)  Provision  of  signals  intelligence  support  for  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  -accordance  with  tasking,  priorities  and  standards  of  tin\eliness 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  If  provision  of  such  support  requires  use 
of  national  collection  systems,  these  systems  will  be  tasked  within  existing 
guidance  from  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 

(h)  Executing  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  executive 
agent  for  the  communications  security  pf  the  United  Slates  Government; 

(i)  Conduct  of  research  and  development  to  meet  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  signals  intelligence  and  communications  security; 

(j)  Prolcclion  of  the  security  of  its  installations,  activities,  information  and 
personnel  by  appropriate  means  including  such  investigations  of.  applicants, 
employees,  contractors  and  other  persons  with  similar  associations  with  the  NSA 
as  are  necessary;  and 

(k)  Prescribing,  within  its  field  of  authorized  operations,  security.regulations 
covering  operating  practices,  including  the  tnmsmission.  handling  and  distribu- 
tion of  signals  intelligence  and  communications  security  material  within  and 
among  the  elements  under  control  of  the  Director  of  the  NSA,  and  exercising 
the  necessary  supervisory  control  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

1-1203.  Offices  Jor  tlie  collection  of  specialized  intelligence  through  reconnaissance 
programs,  whose  responsibilities  shall  include: 

(a)  Carrying  out  consolidated  reconnaissance  programs  for  specialized 
intelligence; 

(b)  Responding  to  tasking  through  the  NITC;  and 

(c)  Delegating  authority  to  the  various  departments  and  agencies  for 
research,  development,  procurement,  and  operation  of  designated  means  of 
collection. 

1-1204.  The  foreign  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  elewen's  of  the  military 
services,  whose  responsibilities  shall  include; 

(a)  Collection,  production  and  dissemination  of  militaty  and  military-related 
foreign  intelligence,  including  information  on  indications  and  warnings,  foreign 
capabilities,  plans  and  weapons  systems,  scientific  and  technical  developments 
and  narcotics  production  and  trafficking.  AVhen  collection  is  conducted  in 
response  to  national  foreign  intelligence  requirements,  it  will  be  tasked  by  the 
NITC.  Collection  of  national  foreign  intelligence,  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
outside  the  United  States  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  CI.A,  and  such  collection 
within  the  United  States  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  FBI; 

(b)  Conduct  of  counterintelligence  activities  outside  the  United  Stales  in 
coordination  with  the  CIA,  and  within  the  United  Slates  in  coordination  with  the 
FBI,  and  production  and  dissemination  of  counterintelligence  studies  or 
reports;  and 

(c)  Monitoring  of  the  develojiment.  procurement  and  management  of 
tactical  intelligence  systems  and  equipment  and  conducting  related  research, 
de\  tlopment,  and  test  and  evaluation  activities. 

1-1203.  Other  offices  ivithin  the  Departmatt  of  Defense  appropriate  for  conduct 
of  the  intelligence  missions  and  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  SecretaiT  of 
Defense.  If  such  other  offices  are  used  for  intelligence  purposes,  the  provisions 
of  Sections  2-101  through  2-309  of  this  Order  shall  apjjly  to  those  offices  when 
used  for  those  purposes. 
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1-13.     The  Department  of  Enetgy.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall: 

1-1301.  Participate  with  the  Department  of  State  in  overtly  collecting 
political,  economic  and  technical  information  with  respect  to  foreign  energy 
matters;  ,.-^ 

1-1302.  Produce  and  disseminate  foreign  intelligence  riecie'ssary  for  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities; 

1-1303.  Participate  in  formulating  intelligence  collection  and  analysis 
requirements  where  the  special  expert  capability  of  the  Department  can 
contribute;  and 

1-1304.  Provide  expert  technical,  analytical  and  research  capability  to  other 
agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community. 

1-14.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General  may  establish, 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  shall: 

1-1401.  Within  the  United  States  conduct  counterintelligence  and  coor- 
dinate counterintelligence  activities  of  other  agencies  within  the  Intelligence" 
Community.  When  a  counterintelligence  activity  of  the  FBI  involves  military  or 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  FBI  shall  coordinate  with 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

1-1402.  Conduct  counterintelligence  activities  outside  the  United  States  in 
coordination  with  the  CIA,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence; 

1-1403.  Conduct  within  the  United  Stales,  when  requested  by  officials  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  designated  by  the  President,  la\Nrful  activities  under- 
taken to  collect  foreign  intelligence  or  support  foreign  intelligence  collection 
requirements  of  other  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community; 

1-1404.  Produce  and  disseminate  foreign  intelligence,  counterintelligence 
and  counterintelligence  studies  and  reports;  and 

1-1405.  Carry  out  or  contract  for  research,  development  arid  procurement 
of  technical  systems  and  devices  relating  to  the  functions  authorized  above. 
1-15.     The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney  General  may  establish, 
the  Administrator  of  DEA  shall: 

1-1501.  Collect,  produce  and  disseminate  intelligence  on  the  foreign  and 
domestic  aspects  of  narcotics  production  and  traRlcking  in  coordination  with 
other  agencies  with  responsibilities  in  these  areas; 

1-1502.  Participate  with  the  Department  of  State  in  the  overt  collection  of 
general  foreign  political,  economic  and  agricultural  information  relating  to 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking;  and 

1-1503.  Coordinate  with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  ensure 
that  the  foreign  narcotics  intelligence  activities  of  DE.A.  are  consistent  with  other 
foreign  intelligence  programs. 

SECTION  2 
Restrictions  on  Intelligence  Activities 
2-1.    Adherence  to  Law. 

2-101.  Purpose.  Information  about  the  capabilities,  intentions  and  activities 
of  foreign  powers,  organizations,  or  persons  and  their  agents  is  essential  to 
informed  decision-making  in  the  areas  of  national  defense  and  foreign  relations. 
The  measures  employed  to  acquire  such  information  should  be  responsive  to 
legitimate  governmcnlal  needs  and  must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
preserves  and  respects  established  concepts  of  privacy  and  civil  liberties. 

2-102.  Principles  of  Interpretation.  Sections  2-201  through  2-309  set  forth 
limitations  which,  in  addition  to  other  applicable  laws,  are  intended  to  achieve 
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the  proper  bnlaiicc  bciwccn  protection  of  individual  rights  and  acquisition  of 
essential  information.  Those  sections  do  not  authorize  any  activity  not 
authorized  by  sections  1-101  through  1-1503  and  do  not  provide  any  exemp- 
lipn  from  any  other  law.  -'   '/ 

2-2.  Restrictiom  on  Certain  Collection  Techniques. 

2-20 1 .     General  Provisions. 

(a)  The  activities  described  in  Sections  2-202  through  2-208  shall  be 
undertaken  only  as  permitted  by  this  Order  and  by  procedures  established  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General.  Those 
procedures  shall  protect  constitutional  rights  and  privacy,  ensure  that  infonna- 
lion  is  gathered  by  the  least  intrusive  means  possible,  and  limit  use  of  such 
information  to  lawful  governmental  purposes. 

(b)  Activities  described  in  sections  2-202  through  2-205  for  which  a  warrant 
would  be  required  if  undertaken  for  law  enforcement  rather  th^n  intelligence 
purposes  shall  not  be  undertaken  against  a  United  Slates  person  without  a 
judicial  warrant,  unless  the  President  has  authorized  the  type  of  activity  involved 
and  the  Attoi-ney  General  has  both  approved  the  particular  activity  and  deter- 
mined that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  United  States  person  is  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power. 

2-202.  Electronic  Sutveillance.  The  CIA  may  not  engage  in  any  electronic 
surveillance  within  the  United  States.  No  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity shall  engage  in  any  electronic  surveillance  directed  against  a  United 
States  person  abroad  or  designed  to  intercept  a  communication  sent  from,  or 
intended  for  receipt  within,  the  United  Slates  except  as  permitted  by  the 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  section  2-201.  Training  of  personnel  by 
agencies  in  the  Intelligence  Commnunity  in  the  use  of  electronic  communica- 
tions equipment,  testing  by  such  agencies  of  such  equipment,  and  the  use  of 
measures  to  determine  the  existence  and  capability  of  electronic  sur\'einance 
equipment  being  used  unlawfully  shall  not  be  prohibited  and  shall  also  be 
governed  by  such  procedures.  Such  activities  shall  be  limited  in  scope  and 
duration  to  those  necessary  to  carr)'  out  the  training,  testing  or  countermeasures 
purpose.  No  information  derived  from  communications  intercepted  in  the 
course  of  such  training,  testing  or  use  of  countermeasures  may  be  retained  or 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

2-203.  Television  Cameras  and  Other  Monitoring.  No  agency  with.n  the  Intelli- 
gence Communi.ty  shall  use  any  electronic  or  mechanical  device  surreptitiously 
and  continuously  to  monitor  any  person  within  the  United  States,  or  any  United 
Stales  person  abroad,  except  as  permitted  by  the  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  Section  2-201. 

2-204.  Physical  Searches.  No  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
except  the  FBI  may  conduct  any  unconsented  physical  searches  within  the 
United  Slates.  All  such  searches  conducted  by  the  FBI,  as  well  as  all  such 
searches  conducted  by  any  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Conimunily  outside 
the  United  States  and  directed  against  United  States  persons,  shall  be  under- 
taken only  as  permitted  by  procedures  established  pursuant  to  Section  2-201. 

2-205.  Mail  Sunieillance.  No  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
shall  open  mail  or  examine  envelopes  in  United  States  postal  channels,  except  in 
accordance  with  -applicable  statutes  and  regulations.  No  agency  within  the 
Intelligence  Conniiunity  shall  open  mail  of  a  United  States  person  abroad  except 
as  permitted  by  procedures  established  pursuant  to  Section  2-201. 

2-206.  Physical  Sunieillance.  The  FBI  may  conduct  physical  surveillance 
directed  against  United  States  persons  or  others  only  in  the  course  of  a  lawful 
investigation.  Other  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community  may  not 
undertake  any  physical  surveillance  directed  against  a  United  States  person 
unless: 
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(a)  llie  surveillance  is  conducted  outside  the  United  States  and  the  person 
being  surveilled  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power, 
engaging  in  international  terrorist  activities,  or  engaging  in  narcotics  production 
or  trafficking; 

(b)  Tlie  surveillance  is  conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  a 
person  who  is  in  contact  with  someone  who  is  the  subject  of  a  foreign 
intelligence  or  counterintelligence  investigation;  or 

(c)  That  person  is  being  surveilled  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  foreign 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence  sources  and  methods  from  unauthorized 
disclosure  or  is  the  subject  of  a  lawful  counterintelligence,  personnel,  physical  or 
communications  security  investigation. 

(d)  No  surveillance  under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  may  be  conducted 
within  the  United  States  unless  the  person  being  surveilled  is  a  present 
employee,  intelligence  agency  contractor  or  employee  of  such  a  contractor,  or  is 
a  military  person  employed  by  a  non-intelligence  element  of  a  military  service. 
Outside  the  United  States  such  suiT^eillance  may  also  be  conducted  against  a 
former  employee,  intelligence  agency  contractor  or  employee  of  a  contractor  or 
a  civilian  person  ejnployed  by  a  non-intelligence  element  of  an  agency  within  the 
Intelligence  Community.  A  person  who  is  in  contact  with  such  a  present  or 
former  employee  or  contractor  may  also  be  surveilled,  but  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  identify  that  person. 

2-207.  Undisclosed  Participation  in  Domestic  Organizations.  No  employees  may 
join,  or  otherwise  participate  in,  any  organization  within  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  any  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community  without  disclosing  their 
intelligence  affiliation  to  appropriate  officials  of  the  organization,  except  as 
permitted  by  procedures  established  pursuant  to  Section  2-201.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  provide  for  disclosure  of  such  affiliation  in  all  cases  unless  the  agency 
head  or  a  designee  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  finds  that  non-disclosure 
is  essential  to  achieving  lawful  purposes,  and  that  finding  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Those  procedures  shall  further  limit  undisclosed  partici- 
pation to  cases  where: 

(a)  The  participation  is  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  FBI  in  the  course  of  a 
lawful  investigation; 

(b)  The  organization  concerned  is  composed  primarily  of  individuals  who 
are  not  United  States  persons  and  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  acting  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  power,  or 

(c)  The  p?rticipation  is  strictly  limited  in  its  nature,  scope  and  duration  to 
that  necessary  for  other  lawful  purposes  relating  to  foreign  intelligence  and  is  a 
type  of  participation  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and  set  forth  in  a  public 
document.  No  such  participation  may  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  activity  of  the  organization  or  its  members. 

2-208.  Collection  of  Nonpublicly  Available  Information.  No  agency  within  the 
Intelligence  Community  may  collect,  disseminate  or  store  information  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  United  States  persons  that  is  not  available  publicly,  unless  it 
does  so  with  their  consent  or  as  permitted  by  procedures  established  pursuant  to 
Section  2-201.  Those  procedures  shall  limit  collection,  storage  or  dissemination 
to  the  following  types  of  information: 

(a)  Information  concerning  corporations  or  other  commercial  organizations 
or  activities  that  constitutes  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence; 

(b)  Information  arising  out  of  a  lawful  counterintelligence  or  personnel, 
physical  or  communications  security  investigation; 

(c)  Information  concerning  present  or  former  employees,  present  or  former 
intelligence  agency  contractors  or  their  present  or  former  employees,  or  appli- 

.  cants  for  any  such  employment  or  contracting,  which  is  needed  to  protect 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence  sources  or  methods  from  unautho- 
rized disclosure; 
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(d)  Information  needed  solely  to  identify  individuals  in  contact  with  those 
persons  described  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  or  with  someone  who  is  the 
subject  of  a  lawful  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence  investigation; 

(e)  Information  concerning  persons  who  are  reasonably  believed  to  be 
potential  sources  or  contacts,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
suitabilit/or  credibility  of  such  persons; 

(0  Information  constituting  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
gathered  abroad  or  from  electronic  surveillance  conducted  in  compliance  with 
Section  2-202  or  from  cooperating  sources  in  the  United  States; 

(g)  Information  about  a  person  who  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  power,  engaging  in  international,  terrorist  activities  or 
narcotics  production  or  trafficking,  or  endangering  the  safely  of  a  person 
protected  by  the  United  States  Secret  Service  or  the  Department  of  State; 

(h)  Information  acquired  by  overhead  reconnaissance  not  directed  at 
specific  United  Stales  persons; 

(i)  Information  concerning  United  Slates  persons  abroad  that  is  obtained  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  Department  of  State  for  support  of  iis  consular 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  welfare  of  those  persons; 

(j)  Information  collected,  received,  disseminated  or  stored  by  the  FBI  and 
necessary  to  fulfill  its  lawful  investigative  responsibilities;  or 

(k)  Information  concerning  persons  or  activities  that  pose  a  clear  threat  to 
any  facility  or  personnel  of  an  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Comrounity.  Such 
infdrmation  may  be  retained  only  by  the  agency  threatened  and,  if  appropriate, 
by  the  United  States  Secret  Service  and  the  FBI. 

2-3.     Additioval  Restrictions  and  Limitations. 

2-301 .  Tax  Information.  No  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community  shall 
examine  tax  returns  or  tax  information  except  as  permitted  by  applicable  law. 

2-302.     Restrictions  on  Experimentation.   No  agency  within  the  Intelligence 

Community  shall  sponsor,  contract  for,  or  conduct  research  on  human  subjects 

except  in  accordance  with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare.  The  subject's  informed  consent  shall  be  documented  as 

•required  by  those  guidelines. 

2-303.  Restrictions  on  Contracting.  No  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity shall  enter  into  a  contract  or  arrangement  for  the  provision  of  goods  or 
service*  with  private  companies  or  institutions  in  »he  United  States  unless  the 
agency  sponsorship  is  known  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  company  or 
institution.  In  the  case  of  any  company  or  institution  other  than  an  academic 
institution,  intelligence  agency  sponsorship  may  be  concealed  where  it  is 
determined,  pursuant  to  procedures  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  that 
such  concealment  is  necessary  to  maintain  essential  cover  or  proprietary  ar- 
rangements for  authorized  intelligence  purposes. 

2-304.  Restrictiom  on  Personnel  Assigned  to  Other  Agencies.  An  employee 
detailed  to  another  agency  within  the  federal  government  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  host  agency  jnd  shall  not  report  to  the  parent  agency  on  the  affairs  of  the 
host  agency  unless  so  directed  by  the  host  agency.  The  head  of  the  host  agency, 
and  any  successor,  shall  be  informed  of  the  employee's  relationship  with  the 
parent  agency. 

2-305.  Prohibition  on  Assassinatio7t.  No  person  employed  by  or  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  shall  engage  in,  or  conspire  to  engage 
in,  assassination. 

2-30G.  Restrictions  on  Special  Activities.  No  component  of  the  United  States 
Government  except  an  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community  may  conduct 
any  special  activity.  No  such  agency  except  the  CIA  (or  the  military  ser\-ices  in 
wartime)  may  conduct  any  special  activity  unless  the  President  determines,  with 
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the  SCC's  advice,  ihat  another  agency  is  more  likely  to  achieve  a  particular 
objcclive. 

2-307.  Restrictions  on  Itidirect  Partirif>ation  in  Prohibited  Activities.  No  agency  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  shall  request  or  otherwise  encourage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  person,  organization,  or  government  agency  to  undertake  activi- 
ties forbidden  by  this  Order  or  by  applicable  law.  . '  "; 

2-308.  Restrictions  on  Assistance  to  Law  Enforcement  Authorities.  Agencies  with- 
in the  Intelligence  Community  other  than  the  FBI  shall  not,  except  as  expressly 
authorized  by  law: 

(a)  Provide  services,  equipment,  personnel  or  facilities  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (or  its  successor  agencies)  or  to  state  or  local 
police  organizations  of  the  United  States;  or 

(b)  Participate  in  or  fund  any  law  enforcement  activity  within  the  United 
States. 

2-309.  Permissible  Assistance  to  Law  Enforcement  Authorities.  The  restrictions  in 
Section  2-308  shall  not  preclude: 

(a)  Cooperation  with  appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  any  agency  within  the  Intelligence 
Community; 

(b)  Participation  in  law  enforcement  activities,  in  accordance  with  law  and 
this  Order,  to  investigate  or  prevent  clandestine  intelligence  activities  by  foreign 
powers,  international  narcotics  production  and  trafficking,  or  international 
terrorist  activities;  or 

(c)  Provision  of  specialized  equipment,  technical  knowledge,  or  assistance  of 
expert  personnel  for  use  by  any  department  or  agency  or,  when  lives  are 
endangered,  to  support  local  lavy  enforcement  agencies.  Provision  of  assistance 
by  expert  personnel  shall  be  governed  by  procedures  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

2-310.  Permissible  Dissemination  and  Storage  of  Information.  Nothing  in  Sec- 
tions 2-201  through  2-309  of  this  Order  shall  prohibit: 

(a)  Dissemination  to  appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies  of  information 
which  indicates  involvement  in  activities  that  may  violate  federal,  state,  local  or 
foreign  laws; 

(b)  Storage  of  information  required  by  law  to  be  retained; 

(c)  Dissemination  of  information  covered  by  Section  2-20S  (a)-(j)  to 
agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community  or  entities  of  cooperating  foreign 
governments;  or 

(d)  Lawful  storage  or  dissemination  of  information  solely  for  administrative 
purposes  not  related  to  intelligence  or  security. 

SECTION  3 
Oversight  of  Intelligence  Organizations 

3- 1 .     Intelligence  Oversight  Board. 

3-101.  Membership.  The  President's  Intelligence  Oversight  Board  (lOB) 
shall  function  within  the  White  House.  TTie  lOB  shall  have  three  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  who  shall  be  from  outside  the 
government  and  be  qualified  on  the  basis  of  ability,  knowledge,  diversity  of 
background  and  experience.  No  member  shall  have  any  personal  interest  in  any 
contractual  relationship  with  any  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community. 
One  member  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman. 

3-102.     Duties.  The  lOB  shall: 

(a)  Review  periodically  the  practices  and  procedures  of  the  Inspectors 
General  and  General  Counsel  with  responsibilities  for  agencies  within  the 
Intelligence  Community  for  discovering  and  reporting  to  the  lOB  intelligence 
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activities  thai  raise  questions  of  legality  or  propriety,  and  consider  written  and 
oral  reports  referred. under  Section  3-201; 

(b)  Review  periodically  for  adequacy  the  internal  guidelines  of  each  agency 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  concerning  the  legality  or  prbpriety  of  intelli- 
gence activities; 

(c)  Report  periodically,  at  least  quarterly,  to  the  President  on  its  findings; 
and  report  in  a  timely  manner  to  the  President  any  intelligence  activities  that 
raise  serious  questions  of  legality  or  propriety; 

(d)  Forward  to  the  Attorney  General,  in  a  timely  manner,  reports  received 
concerning  intelligence  activities  in  which  a  question  of  legality  has  been  raised 
or  which  the  lOB  believes  to  involve  questions  of  legality;  and 

(e)  Conduct  such  investigations  of  the  intelligence  activities  of  agencies 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Order. 

3-103.  Restriclion  on  Staff.  No  person  who  serves  on  the  staff  of  the  JOB 
shall  have  any  contractual  or  employment  relationship  with  any  agency  within 
the  Intelligence  Community. 

3-2.  Inspectors  General  and  General  Counsel.  Inspectors  General  and  General 
Counsel  with  responsibility  for  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
shall: 

3-201.  Transmit  timely  reports  to  the  lOB  concerning  any  intelligence 
activities  that  come  to  their  attention  and  that  raise  questions  of  legality  or 
propriety; 

3-202.  Promptly  report  to  the  lOB  actions  taken  concerning  the  Board's 
findings  on  intelligence  activities  that  raise  questions  of  legality  or  propriety; 

3-203.  Provide  to  the  lOB  information  requested  concerning;  the  legality 
or  propriety  of  intelligence  activities  within  their  respective  agencies; 

3-204.  Formulate  practices  and  procedures  for  discovering  and  reporting 
to  the  lOB  intelligence  activities  that  raise  questions  of  legality  or  propriety;  and 

3-205.  Report  to  the  lOB  any  occasion  on  which  the  Inspectors  General 
or  General  Counsel  were  directed  not  to  report  any  intelligence  activity  to  the 
lOB  which  they  believed  raised  questions  of  legality  or  propriety. 

3-3.    Atlontey  General.  The  Attorney  General  shall: 

3-301.  Receive  and  consider  reports  from  agencies  within  the  Intelligence 
Community  forwarded  by  the  lOB; 

3-302.  Report  to  the  President  in  a  timely  fashion  any  intelligence  activi* 
lies  which  raise  questions  of  legality; 

3-303.  Report  to  the  lOB  and  to  the  President  in  a  timely  fashion 
decisions  made  or  actions  taken  in  response  to  reports  from  agencies  within  the 
Intelligence  Community  forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  lOB; 

3-304.  Inform  the  lOB  of  legal  opinions  affecting  the  operations  of  the 
Intelligence  Community;  and 

3-305.  Establish  or  approve  procedures,  as  required  by  this  Order,  for  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities.  Such  procedures  shall  ensure  compliance  with 
law,  protect  constitutional  rights  and  privacy,  and  ensure  that  any  intelligence 
activity  within  the  United  States  or  directed  against  any  United  States  person  is 
conducted  by  the  least  intrusive  means  possible.  The  procedures  shall  also 
ensure  that  any  use,  dissemination  and  storage  of  information  about  United 
States  persons  acquired  through  intelligence  activities  is  limited  to  that  neces- 
sary to  achieve  lawful  governmental  purposes. 

3-4.  Congressional  Intelligence  Commitlees.  Under  such  procedures  as  the  President 
may  establish  and  consistent  with  applicable  authorities  and  duties,  including 
those   conferred   by   the  Constitution   upon   the   Executive   and   Legislative 
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Branches  andoy  law  to  protect  sources  and  methods,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  intelligence  activities  shall: 

3-401.  Keep  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  fully 
and  currently  informed  concerning  intelligence  activities,  including  any  signifi- 
cant anticipated  activities  which  are  the  responsibility  of,  or  engaged  in,  by  such 
department  or  agency.  This  requirement  does  not  constitute  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  implementation  of  such  intelligence  activities; 

3-402.  Provide  any  information  or  document  in  the  posscssidn,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  department  or  agency  or  person  paid  by  such  department  or 
agency,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  Senate,  upon  the  request  of  such  committee;  and 

3-403.  Report  in  a  timely  fashion  to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  information  relating  to  intelligence  activities  that  are 
illegal  or  improper  and  corrective  actions  that  are  taken  or  planned. 

SECTION  4 

General  Provisions 
4- 1 .     ImpUmentalion. 

4-101.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4-105  of  this  section,  this  Order  shall 
supersede  Executive  Order  11905,  "United  Slates  Foreign  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties," dated  February  18,  1976;  Executive  Order  11985,  same  subject,  dated 
May  13,  1977;  and  Executive  Order  11994,  same  subject,  dated  June  1.  1977. 

4-102.  The  NSC,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  issue  such  appropriate  directives  attd 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  implement  this  Order. 

4-103.  Heads  of  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community  shall  issue 
appropriate  supplementai7  directives  and  procedures  consistent  with  this 
Order. 

4-104.  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  sole  authority  to  issue  and  revise 
procedures  required  by  section  2-20 1  for  the  activities  of  the  FBI  relating  to 
foreign  intelligence  and  coimterintelligence. 

4-105.  Where  intelligence  activities  under  this  Order  are  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  procedures  approved  or  agreed  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  those 
activities  may  be  conducted  under  terms  and  conditions  of  Executive  Order 
1 1905  and  any  procedures  promulgated  thereunder  until  such  Attorney  General 
procedures  are  established.  Such  Attorney  General  procedures  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the  issuance  of  this  Order. 

4-106.  In  some  instances,  the  documents  that  implement  this  Order  will 
be  classified  because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  information  and  its  relation  to 
national  security.  All  instructions  contained  in  classified  documents  will  be 
consistent  with  this  Order.  All  procedures  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Order 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Congressional  intelligence  committees  in  accor- 
dance with  Section  3-402. 

4-107.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  apply 
to  activities  both  within  and  outside  the  United  States,  and  all  references  to  law 
are  to  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Constitution  and  this 
Order.  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  interfere  with  any 
authorized  civil  or  criminal  law  enforcement  responsibility  of  any  department  or 
agency. 

4-2.     Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Order,  the  following  terms  shall  have 
these  meanings: 
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4-201.  Coiiinuinicalipns  sdurily  means  protective  measures  taken  to  tieny 
inKUilhori^cd  i)crsons,  informatiun  derived  from  telecommunications  of  the 
United  Slates  Government  related  to  national  security  and  to  ensure  the 
authenticity  of  such  telecommunications. 

4-202.  Counterinlelligeiice  means  information  gathered  anct;actjvities"  con- 
ducted to  protect  against  espionage  and  other  clandestine  intelligence  activities, 
sabotage,  international  terrorist  activities  or  assassinations  conducted  for  or  on 
behalf  of  foreign  powers,  organizations  or  persons,  but  not  including  personnel, 
physical,  document,  or  communications  security  programs. 

4-203.  Electronic  Sioveillance  means  acquisition  of  a  nonpublic  communica- 
tion by  electronic  means  without  the  consent  of  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  an 
^•Icctronic  conimunication  or,  in  the  case  of  a  nonelectronic  communication, 
without  the  consent  of  a  person  who  is  visibly  present  at  the  place  of  conmiuni- 
cation,  but  not  including  the  use  of  radio  direction  finding  -equipment  solely  to 
determine  the  location  of  a  transmitter. 

4-204.  Employee  means  a  person  employed  by,  assigned  to,  or  acting  for  an 
agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community. 

4-205.  Foreign  Intelligence  means  information  relating  to  the  capabilities, 
intentions  and  activities  of  foreign  powers,  organizations  or  persons,  but  not 
including  counterintelligence  except  for  infoniiation  on  international  terrorist 
activities. 

4-206.     Intelligence  means  foreign  intelligence  and  counterintelligence. 

4-207.  Intelligence  Community  and  ageiicy  or  agencies  loithin  the  Intelligence 
Community  refer  to  the  following  organizations: 

(a)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA); 

(b)  The  National  Security  Agency  (NSA); 

(c)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency; 

(d)  The  OfTices  within  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  collection  of 
specialized  national  foreign  inteUigence  through  reconnaissance  programs; 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  of  the  Department  of  Slate; 

(0  The  intelligence  elements  of  the  military  services,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI),  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA);  and 

(g)  Tlie  staff  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

4-208.  Intelligence  product  means  the  estimates,  memoranda  and  other 
reports  produced  from  the  analysis  of  available  information. 

4-209.     International  terrcnist  activities  means  any  activity  or  activities  which: 

(a)  involves  killing,  causing  serious  bodily  harm,  kidnapping,  or  violent 
destruction  of  property,  or  an  attempt  or  credible  threat  to  commit  such  acts; 
and 

(b)  appears  intended  to  endanger  a  protectee  of  the  Secret  Service  or  the 
Department  of  State  or  to  further  political,  social  or  economic  goals  by 
intimidating  or  coercing  a  civilian  population  or  any  segment  thereof,  influenc- 
ing the  policy  of  a  government  or  international  organization  by  intimidation  or 
coercion,  or  obtaining  widespread  publicity  for  a  group  or  its  cause;  and 

(c)  transcends  national  boundaries  in  terms  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
accomplished,  the  civilian  population,  government,  or  international  oiganfza- 
tion  it  appears  intended  to  coerce  or  intimidate,  or  the  locale  in  which  its 
perpetrators  operate  or  seek  asylum. 

4-210.  The  \ationnl  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  includes  the  programs  listed 
below,  but  its  composition  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  National  Security 
Council  and  Tnoilification  by  the  President. 

(a)  Ihc  programs  of  the  CI.\; 

(b)  Thf  Consolidated  Cr\ptologic  Program,  the  General  Defense  Intelli- 
gcnrc  Piogram.  and  the  programs  of  the  offices  witliin  the  Department  of 
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Defense  for  ihc  collection  of  specialized  national  foreign  intelligence  through 
reconnaissance  except  such  elements  as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  agree  should  be  excluded; 

(c)  Other  programs  of  agencies  within  the  Intelligence  Community  desig- 
nated jointly  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  head  of  the 
department  or  by  the  President  as  national  foreign  intelligence  q.r  counterintelli- 
gence activities;  .  "    '* 

<d)  Activities  of  the  staff  elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central 
.  Intelligence. 

(e)  Activities  to  acquire  the  intelligence  required  for  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  tactical  operations  by  the  United  States  military  forces  are  not 
included  in  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

4-211.  Physical  surveillance  means  an  unconsented,  systematic  and  deliber- 
ate observation  of  a  person  by  any  means  on  a  continuing  basis,  or  unconsented 
acquisition  of  a  nonpublic  communication  by  a  person  not  a  party  thereto  or 
visibly  present  thereat  through  any  means  not  involving  electronic  surveillance. 
This  definition  does  not  include  overhead  reconnaissance  not  directed  at 
specific  United  States  persons. 

4-212.  Special  activities  means  activities  conducted  abroad  tn  support  of 
national  foreign  policy  objectives  which  are  designed  to  further  official  United 
States  programs  and  policies  abroad  and  which  are  planned  and  executed  so 
that  the  role  of  the  United  States  Government  is  not  apparent  or  acknowledged 
publicly,  and  functions  in  support  of  such  activities,  but  not  including  diplomatic 
activity  or  the  collection  and  production  of  intelligence  or  related  support 
functions. 

4-2 1 3.  United  States,  when  used  to  describe  a  place,  includes  the  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

4-214.  United  States  person  means  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  an  unincorporated  association  orga- 
nized in  the  United  States  or  substantially  composed  of  United  States  citizens  or 
aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  a  corporation  incorporated  in  the 
United  States. 


The  White  Hou.se, 

January  24,  1978. 

IFR  Doc.  78-2420  Filed  1-23-78;  11:12  am) 


F-DiTOkiAi.  Note:  The  President's  staicment  and  remarks  of  Jan.  24,  1978.  on  signing  E.vecutive 
Order  I203(>,  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  14,  No.  4). 
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Appendix  C 

,  COMPENDIUM  OF  LEAA  COUNTERTERRORISM  PROJECT  SUMMARIES 

I.   RESEARCH  ON  TERRORISM. 

___^_^— — — — — — — —  ^  ^ 

The  following  projects  represent  research  supported  by  LEAA 
to  provide  basic  research  on  domestic  and  international 
terrorism  for  the  benefit  of  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and,  in  many  cases,  by  Federal  agencies 
participating  in  the  National  Security  Council/Special 
Coordinating  Committee  (NSC/SCC)  to  Combat  Terrorism. 

The  first  six  projects  listed  were  funded  by  LEAA  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  NSC/SCC  or  its  predecessor,  the 
President's  Working  Group/Cabinet  Committee  to  Combat 
Terrorism. 

a .   "Mass  Destruction  Crisis  Management  Study. " 

$100,000  Interagency  Agreement  (lAA)  with  U.  S.  Arms 
Control  &  Disarmament  Agency. 
Work  performed  1975-76. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  provide  a  prelimi- 
nary assessment  of  operational  problems  facing  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  event  of  a  terrorist  threat  to 
employ  an  agent  of  mass  destruction.  It  culminated 
in  recommendations  for  substantive  governmental  actions 

The  following  issues  were  considered:  The  development 
of  a  range  of  credible  terrorist  mass  destruction 
threat  scenarios  that  could  confront  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  international  community;  the  identifica- 
tion of  major  deficiencies  in  the  then-existing  manage- 
ment system  for  coping  with  nuclear  or  other  mass 
destruction  terrorist  threats;  and  the  development  of 
a  model  interagency  process  for  dealing  with  such 
threats.  The  study  culminated  in  a  classified  report 
on  these  topics,  and  identified  areas  for  further 
research. 

b .   "Mass  Destruction  Crisis  Management  II. " 

$75,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  U.  S.  Arms  Control 
&  Disarmament  Agency. 
Work  performed  1976-77. 

This  project  assessed  the  credibility  of  threats  to 
use  mass  destruction  or  lower  order  threat  agents  by 
terrorists.  It  was  a  follow-on  to  research  initiated 
in  the  project  referenced  in  a.,  and  resulted  in  a 
classified  study  of  threat  credibility. 
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c .  "Anti -Terrorism  Research  and  Equipment  Development. " 
$115,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  U.   S.  Arms  Control 
&  Disarmament  Agency.  . 

Work  performed  1976-77. 

This  project  developed  analytical   efforts  to  assess 
terrorist  threat  credibilities  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  decision-makers  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment regarding  sophisticated  terrorist  threats.     The 
study  resulted  in  two  classified  reports  on  the  range  of 
devices  available  to  terrorists  and  offered  suggestions 
for  developing  government  management  systems  to  deal  with 
terrorist  threats.     Discussion  of  Federal   government 
policy  to  contain  and  combat  international   and  domestic 
terrorism  were  included.     An  unclassified  version  of  the 
report,     "Facing  Tomorrow's  Terrorist  Incident  Today," 
was  made  available  through  LEAA's  National   Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

d.  "Research  on  International   Terrorism." 

$182,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  U.   S.   Department 

of  State. 

Work  performed  1975-78. 

This  project  represented  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
.  first  major  initiatives  to  perform  basic  research  on 
international  terrorism.  LEAA  undertook  this  study  on 
the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  President's  Working 
Group/Cabinet  Committee  to  Combat  Terrorism.  The 
purposes  of  this  interagency  agreement  were:  To  perform 
.  basic  research  on  international  terrorism  for  use  by 
Federal,  state  and  local  government  officials;  to  convene 
two  conferences  on  international  terrorism,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  further  research  in  the  academic 
and  private  sector,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  views  between  academic.  Federal,  state  and 
local  government  officials;  and  to  enable  travel  by 
Federal  officials  to  interview  individuals  formerly  held 
hostage  by  terrorists  and  government  officials  who  managed 
terrorism  incidents.  The  major  accomplishments  of  this 
project  were: 

(1 )  Research 

(a)  Case  studies  of  twelve  major  terrorist  incidents 
occurring  since  1969  were  produced  through  a 
State  Department  subcontract  with  the  Rand 
Corporation.  While  classified,  the  major 
findings  have  been  disseminated  to  the  FBI,  State 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies  which  have  an 
interest  in  them  as  background  for  training  or 
for  developing  policy  and  procedures. 
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(b)  A  draft  document,  "Trends  and  Potentialities  for 
International  Terrorism,"  was  produced  through  a 
State  Department  subcontract  with  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  this 
study  will  be  published  and  will  be  disseminated 
widely. 

(c)  A  report  on  "Political  Kidnapping"  was  produced 
through  State  Department  subcontract  with  the  Rand 
Corporation,  and  is  classified. 

(d)  A  paper  on  "State  Responsibility  for  Injuries  to 
Aliens"  was  produced  through  a  State  Department 
subcontract  with  the  Procedural  Aspects  of  Inter- 
national Law  Institute. 

(e)  A  report  on  the  constitutional  authority  to  release 
prisoners  in  response  to  a  terrorist  demand  was 
produced  through  a  State  Department  subcontract,  and 
is  classified. 

(f)  A  paper  on  the  release  of  Abu  Daoud  by  the  French 
Government  was  produced  through  a  State  Department 
subcontract. 

(g)  A  pamphlet  on  personal  security  tips  for  U.  S. 
businessmen  traveling  overseas  was  produced  and 
approximately  10,000  copies  disseminated  to  the 

U.  S.  business  community  by  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Security. 

(2)  Conferences:  Two  conferences  were  held,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  conference  on  international  terrorism  was  held  at 
the  State  Department  in  March  1976,  with  over  200 
attenoees  from  government,  academia,  the  media  and 
law  enforcement. 

(b)  A  conference  on  the  legal  aspects  of  international 
terrorism  was  held  March,  1977,  with  40  attendees 
from  government,  academic  institutions  and  law 
enforcement. 

(3)  Data  Base: 

$15,000  was  provided  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
data  base  on  international   terrorism  for  use  in  the  State 
Department's  Command  Center. 

(4)  Travel  Funds: 

Funds  were  provided  under  the  lAA  to  cover  the  costs  of 
travel  to  interview  former  hostages  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents, and  to  meet  with  officials  who  handled  such 
incidents. 
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e .  "Research  on  International   Terrorism  II. " 

$225,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Department  of 

State. 

Work  performed  1978-79. 

This  lAA  continues  and  expands  previous  efforts  in  under- 
standing and  responding  to  terrorism,  and  will   provide 
problem-oriented  research  and  practical  measures  regard- 
ing legal   initiatives,  crisis  management  and  behavioral 
research  concerning  international   terrorism.     It  includes 
four  studies:     Analysis  of  available  benefits  to  victims 
of  terrorism  attacks;  analysis  of  Council   of  Europe 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  Terroristic  Crimes;  a 
conference  on  selected  legal   aspects  of  terrorism;  and, 
related  research.     With  regard  to  crisis  management, 
two  tasks  will   be  accomplished:     case  studies  of  5-7 
international   terrorist  incidents,  and  development  of 
a  "lessjons  learned"  manual    for  use  by  public  officials. 
Work  will   also  be  undertaken  on  the  behavioral  aspects 
of  terrorism,  including  seminars  concerning  applied 
research,  development  of  group  profiles,  and  state-of- 
the-art  surveys.   Provision  is  also  made  for  publication 
and  dissemination  of  research  under  this  lAA  and  for 
related  travel . 

f.  "Legal  Aspects  of  International   Terrorism." 

$30,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Work  performed  1975-77. 

This  project  analyzed  selected  legal   problems  involving 
international    terrorism,  and  surveyed  the  laws  of  over 
100  foreign  nations  concerning  international   terrorism. 
It  culminated  in  a  two-volume  report  on  selected  problems. 
The  report,  will   shortly  be  published  . 

g .  "Terrorist  Research  and  Management  Staff  (TRAMS). " 
$250,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal   Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Work  performed  1976  to  the  present. 

This  project  established  a  terrorist  research  and  manage- 
ment staff  in  the  FBI  which  initiates  and  correlates 
research  and  gathers  data  relative  to  negotiations  and 
the  decision-making  during  terrorist  incidents.     Addition- 
ally, TRAMS,  now  known  as  SOARS  (Special   Operations  and 
Research  Service),   provides  consultation  to  state  and 
local   authorities  regarding  terrorist  negotiations,  and 
provides  training  to  state  and  local    law  enforcement 
authorities  in  counterterrorism  and  hostage  negotiations. 
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h.       "Disorders  and  Terrorism  --  Task  Force  on  Disorders  and 
Terrorism." 

$260,445  grant  to  American  University  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Justice. 
Work  performed  1975-77. 

This  project  resulted  in  development  of  recommended 
standards  and  goals  for  use  by  law  enforcement  and  other 
agencies  of  government  in  the  prevention,  control,  and 
reduction  of  civil   disorders  and  acts  of  terrorism. 
These  standards  and  goals  have  been  disseminated  widely 
through  government,  academia,  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  is  available  through  GPO  and  LEAA. 

i .       "Threat  Analysis  in  Terrorist  and  Criminal  Activity. " 
$52,400  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Work  performed  1977  to  present;  and 
"Psycholinguistic  Analyses  of  Coercive  Communications." 
$20,000  lAA  with  Federal   Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Work  performed  1975-76. 

These  two  projects  developed  psycholinguistic  techniques 
applicable  to  the  analysis  of  threat  communications  in 
both  active  and  past  FBI  cases  involving  extortion, 
kidnapping,  suicide,  assassination,  hostage  barricade 
situations  and  terrorism.     Data  is  evaluated  to  profile 
the  perpetrator's  character,   predict  the  outcome  of  a 
case,  and  suggest  apprehension  and  interrogation  strategies. 

j .       "Special   Seminar  on  Terrorism  in  Puerto  Rico. " 

$74,457  grant  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Crime  Commission. 
Work  performed  1978. 

This  project  provided  special   training  and  assistance  to 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
cerning the  threat  of  terrorism,  both  international   and 
domestic.     The  grant  was  made  at  the  special   request  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  focused  on 
developing  an  operational   plan  for  containing  and  combat- 
ting terrorism  on  Puerto  Rico,  if  and  when  it  should 
occur. 

k.       "Needs  Assessment  Study:     Terrorism  in  Dade  County,  Florida.' 
$45,000  grant  to  Florida  Bureau  of  Criminal   Justice  Planning 
and  Assistance. 
Work  performed  1978- present. 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  an  opera- 
tional  plan  for  Federal,  state  and  local   law  enforcement 
agencies  which  will   enable  them  to  develop  a  coordinated 
response  to  the  problem  of  Terrorism  in  Dade  County, 
Florida. 
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1 .       "Political   Terrorism  &  Law  Enforcement  Strategies. " 

$45,144  Fellowship  awarded  to  professor  Abraham  Miller, 
Department  of  Political   Science,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Work  performed  1976-77. 

This  project  analyzed  the  operational   patterns  of  ter- 
rorist groups  and  strategies  and  tactics  used  by  law 
enforcement  officials  in  dealing  with  these  groups.     The 
project  was   international   in  scope,  and  focused  primarily 
on  hostage  negotiations. 

m.       ''International   Narcotics  Control    Projects." 
$81,100  lAA  with  Department  of  State. 
Work  performed  1977  to  present. 

This  project  dealt  primarily  with  international    narcotics 
trafficking.     However,   one  component  of  the  project  is 
possible  development  procedures   for  extradition  of  inter- 
national  narcotics   traffickers  and  terrorists  between  the 
U.   S.   and  several   Latin  American  states. 

II.  AIRPORT  SECURITY  --   COUNTER  SKYJACKING  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES. 

The  following  projects  were  devised  to  improve  airport  security 
at  U.   S.   and  at  selected  international   airports.     Each  has 
application  to  the  problem  of  skyjacking. 

a.  "Training  of  State  &  Local   Law  Enforcement  and  Foreign 
National  Airport  Security  Personnel   in  Airport  Security 
Techniques."  '■ 

Interagency  Agreements  with  the  Federal   Aviation  Adminis- 
tration; current  lAA  runs   through   FY  78,  and  is   for  a 
total   of  $462,000.     LEAA  has   funded  this  training  program 
since  1973.     Since  that  time  a  total   of  $1,100,488  has 
been  obligated.     Of  this  total,  $69,000  has  supported  the 
training  of  foreign  airport  security  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  provide  civil   aviation 
security  training  to  U.    S.    state  and  local    law  enforce- 
ment and  foreign  airport  security  personnel.     A  large 
segment  of  the  training  is  devoted  to  counterskyjacking 
techniques.     To  date,   approximately  1,500  U.   S.   state 
and  local    law  enforcement  officers,  and  77  foreign 
nationals   from  other  nations  have  participated  in  this 
training. 

b .  "International   Airport  Security  Surveys" . 

$32,620  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal   Aviation 

Administration. 

Work  performed  1976  to  the  present.  ;-; 
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Under  this  project  the  FAA  conducts  security  surveys  at 
foreign  International   airports.     The  immediate 
purpose  is  to  identify  deficiencies  and  recommend 
improvements  in  an  airport's  security;  the  ultimate 
objective  is  to  reduce  skyjacking  world-wide.     Five 
surveys  have  been  undertaken  to , date,  at  the  follow- 
ing locations;     Bogota,  Columbia;'  Quito,  Ecuador; 
Cairo.  Egypt;  Rabat,  Morocco;  and  Ankara,  Turkey. 

c .  "Airport  Weapons/Explosives  Detector  System. " 

$70,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal  Aviation 

Administration. 

Work  performed  1976-77  with  LEAA  funds;  FAA  is  still 

testing  system  at  this  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  proto- 
type low-power  x-ray  device  which  could  be  used  to 
screen  checked  baggage  in  air  commerce  through  the 
use  of  metal   and  explosives  detectors.     The  results 
are  not  yet  complete.     A  prototype  has  been  constructed 
and  tested;  tests  show  that  it  accurately  identifies 
metal   objects  resembling  weapons  and  explosives. 

d.  "Training  Civilian  Law  Enforcement  Officers/Dogs  -- 
Airport  Security." 

$583,344  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Department  of 

the  Air  Force. 

Work  performed  1972  to  the  present. 

This  program  has  provided  training  for  approximately  40 
civilian  law  enforcement  officers  and  dogs  in  patrol 
dog  handling  and  explosives  detection. 

e.  ''K-9  Program." 

$25,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Department  of 

the  Army. 

Work  performed  1972-73. 

LEAA  and  the  Army  developed  and  tested  through  this 
project  the  first  set  of  "sniffer  dogs"  trained  to 
identify  explosives  and  narcotics.     LEAA's  "bomb 
dog"  program  developed  from  this  project;  dog  teams 
are  now  in  use  by  law  enforcement  agencies  and  at 
airports  in  the  U.   S.   and  overseas. 

f.  "Weapons  Detectors/Magnetometers . " 

$200,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  National   Bureau 

of  Standards. 

Work  performed  1973-74. 
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This  project  developed  standards   for  walk-through  and  hand- 
held metal   detectors   for  use  at  airports.     The  results  are 
the  screening  devices  in  use  at  airports  today. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

a.  "Training  of  State  &  Local  Law  Enforcement  Officers  in 
Airport  Security  Techniques." 

Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Work  performed  1973  to  present. 
See  summary  under  AIRPORT  SECURITY. 

b .  "Terrorist  Research  &  Management  Staff. " 
$250,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Work  performed  1976  to  date. 

See  summary  under  RESEARCH  ON  TERRORISM. 

c .  "Hazardous  Devices  Training  Program. " 

$562,410  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Work  performed  1976-77. 

This  course  trains  state  and  local  law  enforcement 

personnel  in  explosive  devices  disposal. 

d.  "FBI  Hostage  Training  Program." 

$71,553  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal   Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Work  performed  1975-76. 

This  course  provided  instruction  to  U.  S.   law  enfoV*cement 
personnel   in  investigation  of  kidnapping,  hostage  incidents 
and  extortion  cases. 

e.  "Terrorism  &  Civil   Disorder  Training  Seminar." 
$294,000  grant  to  New  Jersey  State  Police. 

Work  performed  1977  to  present. 

This  program  provides  training  in  handling  civil   disorders 

and  terrorist  acts  to  criminal   justice  personnel. 
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f.  "Confrontation  Management/Political  Violence/ 
Terrorism  Course." 

$65,876  grant  to  Puerto  Rico. 

This  program  provides  training  In  confrontation 
management  and  In  counterterrorism  techniques  to 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

g .  "Terrorism  and  Civil   Disorder  Training. " 
$456,383  grant  to  Illinois  State  Police. 

Work  performed  1976-77  present. 
This  program  provides  training  In  handling  civil 
disorders  and  terrorism  to  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. 

h.       "Anti -Terrorism  Training  Seminars." 

$223,174  grant  to  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Work  performed  1977  to  present. 

This  program  provides  counterterrorism  training  to 

law  enforcement  personnel. 

1 .       "Civil  Emergency  Management  Political  Violence  Course. ' 
$240,000  grant  to  California  Specialized  Training 
Institute. 

Work  performed  1976-77. 

This  program  provided  instruction  to  law  enforcement 

personnel  in  counterterrorism  techniques. 

IV. ^       CONFERENCES  AND  TECHNOLOGY  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

a .       "Research  on  International  Terrorism. " 

$182,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

This  project  is  summarized  under  the  topic  RESEARCH  ON 
TERRORISM.     Two  conferences  were  held:     in  March  1976  a 
Conference  on  International  Terrorism  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  State;  and  in  March  1977,  a  Conference 
on  the  Legal  Aspects  of  International  Terrorism  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 
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b.  "Three  Day  Seminar  for  State  and  Local    Law  Enforcement 
Officers. 

$35,500  Interagency  Agreement  with  Federal   Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Work  performed  1972-73.  ,.•% 

The  conference  focused  on  terrorism;  an  overview  of 
several   extremist  and  terrorist  groups  was  presented;  and 
discussions  of  contingency  plans  to  be  developed  by  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  were  held. 

c.  "FBI  Terrorism/Extremism  Conference." 

$8,000  Interagency  Agreement  with  the  Federal   Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Work  performed  1975. 

This  conference  concerned  preparations   for  the  American 
Bicentennial   and  was  attended  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  and  law  enforcement  officials. 

d.  "International   Seminars  and  Training  Programs  in  Criminal 
Justice." 

$350,000  grant  to  University  of  Maryland  Institute  of 
Crimi-nal   Justice  and  Criminology. 

Work  performed  1974-77. 

This  project  provided  an  international    forum  for  considera- 
tion of  selected  criminal   justice  topics,   including 
terrorism  and  skyjacking.     Federal  officials,  state  and 
local   law  enforcement  personnel,  and  members  of  the 
academic  were  the  primary  attendees  at  the  conferences 
and  training  program  conducted. 

e.  "Conference  on  Changes  of  Criminality  —  Transnational   and 
National." 

$24,299  grant  to  University  of  Maryland  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Criminology. 

Work  performed  during  1975-76. 

This  International   conference  addressed  several   crime 
topics.  Including  terrorism  and  skyjacking.     Participants 
included  representatives  of  fifteen  foreign  nations. 

f.  "1975  Washington  World  Law  Conference." 

$150,000  grant  to  The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center. 

Work  performed  1975-76. 

This  conference  considered,  among  six  topics  on  its 

agenda,  approaches  to  the  problem  of  international 

terrorism. 
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g.   "Symposium  for  State/Local  Law  Enforcement  Personnel 
on  Terrorism  --  American  Revolution  Bicentennial." 
$11,176  Interagency  Agreement  with  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Work  performed  1974-75.      .-' '" 

This  conference  on  terrorism  as  it  related  to  the 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  observance  was  conducted 
for  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 

V.   INFORMATION  SERVICES. 

Under  its  legislation,  LEAA  is  authorized  to  "collect,  evaluate, 
publish,  and  disseminate  statistics  and  other  Information  on 
the  conditions  and  progress  of  law  enforcement  within  and 
without  the  United  States."  (P.L.  90-351,  as  amended.  Sections 
402  (c)  and  515  (b).)  Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  LEAA  has 
established  a  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS) 
NCJRS  collects  Information  on  a  wide  variety  of  criminal  justice 
topics,  including  terrorism.  NCJRS  has  currently  in  its 
computerized  data  base  over  400  unclassified  documents  on 
domestic  and  International  terrorism.  NCJRS  has  published  three 
editions  of  "Terrorism:  A  Selected  Bibliography,"  which 
includes  abstracts  of  168  documents  on  terrorism. 

Other  documents  available  and  produced  through  LEAA  funds  are: 

a.  "Prevention  of  Terroristic  Crimes:  Security  Guidelines 
for  Business,  Industry  and  Other  Organizations;" 

b.  Disorders  and  Terrorism,  Report  of  the  National  Task 
Force  on  Civil  Disorders  and  Terrorism  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals:  and 

c.  "Facing  Tomorrow's  Terrorist  Incident  Today." 


■4ETY -FIFTH  CONGRESS 
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Appendix  D 


Congress  of  tl{c  JHntt^h  ^Mts 

(Hcmmiittt  an  tl|e  Subicuir^ 

"^mxst  of  ^pcseittatiijcs 
^Saslftngtmt,  ^.(tt.     20515 

tHeltptiOJtK  202-225-3951 

October  27,  1978 


Dear  : 

Pursuant  to  a  request  from  Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  convened  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  to 
study  the  federal  government's  capabilities  in  the  area  of  crisis 
management  and  domestic  terrorism. 

Of  prime  concern  to  the  Subcommittee  is  the  issue  of  civil 
liberties  and  constitutional  freedoms.   The  Members  are  well 
aware  that  other  countries  have  curtailed  their  citizens'  civil 
liberties  in  the  name  of  protecting  the  state  from  terrorist 
violence.   Though  the  government  must  find  ways  to  protect 
society,  it  must  be  done  with  the  restraint  characteristic  of 
our  principles  of  law. 

A  most  important  aspect  of  this  study  concerns  the  role  of 
the  media  in  its  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents  occurring  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States.   Currently,  the  Subcommittee 
is  seeking  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  interaction 
between  the  actors  and  observers  in  domestic  terrorist  incidents. 
This  information  is  being  assembled  with  an  eye  towards  publish- 
ing an  interim  report  on  the  response  of  the  federal  government 
to  the  threat  of  terrorist  violence  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  the  Subcommittee  has  no  legislative  proposals 
before  it,  although  suggestions  as  to  legislative  initiatives 
may  emerge  from  this  study. 

We  believe  that  the  views  of  the  various  news  organizations 
are  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  area.   Of  particular 
interest  are  your  experiences  which  illustrate  problems  the 
media  has  encountered  covering  crisis  situations.   A  second 
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area  of  interest  is  the  nature  of  preparations  made  by  the 
news  organizations  and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  facilitate 
media  coverage  while  allowing  the  agencies  to  investigate  and 
resolve  the  crisis. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Subcommittee  is  not  trying  to 
identify  single  solutions  to  complex  problems,  nor  is  it  seeking 
a  commitment  as  a  methodology.   The  portion  of  our  study  devoted 
to  the  media  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  industry  in  their  coverage  of  crisis 
situations. 

In  view  of  the  Subcommittee's  intention  to  publish  its 
interim  report  in  January,  1979,  we  would  like  to  have  your 
written  comments  by  November  30,  1978. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

Sincerely, 


Don  Edwards,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights 

DE:lgd 
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Honorable  Don  Edwards 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  appreciates 
your  invitation  to  submit  comments  on  that  part  of  your  sub- 
committee 's  study  of  domestic  terrorism  which  concerns  media 
coverage  of  such  incidents. 

ANPA  is  a  trade  association  of  more  than  1300  newspapers 
representing  more  than  90  percent  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
paper circulation  in  the  U.  S.   Many  nondaily  newspapers  also 
are  members. 

We  are  grimly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivities --  to  hostages  whose  lives  may  be  endangered,  to  law 
enforcement  officers  charged  with  protecting  the  public,  to 
newspeople  as  individuals  and  to  the  press  with  its  institution- 
al responsibility  to  inform  the  public  of  such  events  in  an  ac- 
curate and  timely  fashion. 

We  recognize,  too,  the  difficulty  sometimes  of  resolving 
all  these  and  other  interests  which  may  appear  at  times  to  be 
in  conflict. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  a  terrorist  in- 
cident can  present  real  difficulties  for  the  public,  the  police 
and  the  press  that  the  government  should  resort  to  constructing 
official  guidelines,  regulations  or  laws.   To  do  so  would  be 
attempting  to  treat  all  such  incidents  alike  when,  in  reality, 
they  occur  in  different  places,  in  different  settings,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  by  different  people  and  create  widely  varying 
degrees  of  danger.   Any  rigid  approach  would  invite  unintention- 
al violations  from  both  police  and  press  and,  of  course,  would 
be  encumbered  with  serious  questions  of  constitutionality. 

Therefore,  we  appreciate  the  caution  with  which  you  are 
approaching  this  subject  and  your  understanding  of  the  import- 
ance of  not  curtailing  the  public's  civil  liberties  in  the  name 
of  protecting  against  terrorist  violence.   And  we  seek  to 
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comment  here  in  that  same  spirit  of  cooperative  exploration  for  answers  to 
difficult  circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  recognizing  that  legislative  initiatives  may  emerge  from 
your  study,  we  feel  it  prudent  to  state  clearly  our  firm  opposition  to  any 
proposal  which  would  constitute  a  prior  restraint  on  the  press  or  would  unduly 
bar  access  to  information.   Any  attempt  to  impose  a  prior  restraint  on  the 
publication  of  information  would  be  unconstitutional.   The  Supreme  Court  has 
spoken  often  on  this  —  most  recently  and  clearly  in  Nebraska  Press  Assn.  v 
Stuart  —  and  we  would  oppose  any  measure  that  would  reduce  that  standard. 

While  the  right  of  access  to  news  is  not  as  clearly  defined,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  news-gathering  must  be  accorded  some  protection,  and  any 
attempt  to  foreclose  access  to  news  of  a  terrorist  incident  would  raise  serious 
constitutional  questions. 

More  often  than  not  when  access  is  restricted  or  barred  such  action  is 
counterproductive.   The  absence  of  information  in  the  press  can  lead  to  er- 
roneous speculation  and  can  increase  unjustified  fear  and  panic  —  results 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  objectives  of  both  law  enforcement  and  the  press 
as  they  attempt  to  deal  with  terrorism. 

So  «*e  would  suggest  that  this  difficult  subject  could  be  dealt  with  most 
productively  if  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  coinciding  rather  than  conflict- 
ing interests.   This  would  facilitate  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion which,  we  believe,  may  be  the  best  and  perhaps  only  initiative  the  govern- 
ment should  encourage  concerning  the  role  of  the  press  in  covering  such  im- 
portant news  events. 

For  the  press'  part,  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  problem, 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  confront  it.   One  reflection  of  this  is  a 
series  of  conferences  sponsored  by  press  groups  with  law  enforcement  officials 
and  others  to  discuss  the  issue  in  depth  and  to  attempt  to  reach  greater  under- 
standing of  each  other's  role.   An  example  of  this  approach  is  the  coming 
Florida  Media  Lav^  co.iference. 

Disciplined  research  and  study  of  the  issue  also  will  help  to  identify 
more  clearly  the  specific  problem  areas  for  the  press  and  law  enforcement. 
Results  of  recent  surveys  iiy  the  Project  on  Media  Coverage  of  Terrorism  at 
California  State  University  at  Northridge  illustrate  several  points  of  dis- 
agreppient  among  prin<t  and  broadcast  media  emd  law  enforcement  officials.   How- 
ever, there  is  ainother  result  from  that  study  which  must  not  be  overlooked  — 
the  clear  indication  of  a  high  level  of  concern  on  behalf  of  newspaper  editors 
and  broadcast  news  directors. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  ANPA  believes  any  government  attempt  to  deal  with 
press  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents  by  constructing  a  straitjacket  of  guide- 
lines, regulations  or  laws  would  be  the  wrong  approach,  would  be  constitutional- 
ly suspect  and  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  free  press  which  serves  our 
free  society.   We  believe  the  overriding  objectives  of  the  public,  the  press  and 
law  enforcement  on  this  subject  coincide  more  than  they  conflict.   And  we  be- 
lieve that  the  press  appreciates  the  gravity  of  such  incidents  and  the  need  for 
extreme  care  in  reporting  on  them. 
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ANPA  and  other  press  organizations  will  continue  to  encourage  education 
and  understanding  in  this  area.   We  believe  governments  should  do  the  same  for 
all  law  enforcement  personnel.   Your  subcommittee's  study  can  be  an  important 
catalyst  in  furthering  public,  police  and  press  awareness  of  the  difficulties 
involved  and  of  the  need  for  cooperation. 


Sincerely 
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NBC  National  Broadcasting  Company.  Inc 


Peter  B.  Kenney 
Vice  President 


1 800  K  Street,  N.W 

Washington, DC. 20006    202-833-3600 


December  13/  1978 


The  Honorable 
Don  Edwards 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Annex  1,  Room  407 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 


Pursuant  to  your  request  by  letter  of 
October  27,  1978,  NBC  is  pleased  to  submit 
its  comments  concerning  the  role  of  the 
media  in  the  coverage  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents for  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee 


iate  the  opportunity  to  offer  our 
in  this  itfattter. 


Sincerely, 


PBK:bb 
Attachment 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

of  the 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
of  the 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENT 
of 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY,  INC 
December  13  ,  1978 
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National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.  (NBC)  is  submitting 
these  comments  in  response  to  your  invitation  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  practical  questions  our  news  personnel  must  face 
when  they  cover  situations  in  which  terrorists,  robbers,  hi- 
jackers, or  the  like,  have  taken  hostages.   As  we  all  know, 
events  of  this  type  have  been  happening  all  too  frequently  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 

NBC  News  has  adopted  flexible  guidelines  for  handling 

coverage  of  events  of  these  kinds.   The  guidelines  provide: 

"The  general  guidelines  for  coverage  of 
terrorist  and  hostage  incidents  are  similar  to 
those  for  riots  and  civil  disturbances.  [*]  We 
must  act  with  care  not  to  exacerbate  the  situ- 
ation in  any  way  nor  to  be  "used"  or  manipulated 
by  any  of  the  principals.   Our  job  is  to  report 
the  essential  information  without  sensationali- 
zing the  event. 

There  are  two  specific  areas  of  concern: 

1.  No  such  incident  should  be  broadcast  live 
without  approval  of  the  President  of  NBC  News 
or  an  authorized  Division  Vice  President.   This 
does  not,  however,  prohibit  live  reports  to 
Ceunera  by  correspondents. 

2 .  No  NBC  News  personnel  should  participate  in 
euiy  way,  especially  by  interviewing  kidnappers 
or  hostages  during  the  incident,  without  similar 
permission  and  prior  consultation  with  authori- 
ties to  insure  that  the  safety  of  those  involved 
is  not  jeopardized." 


*   NBC  News  Guidelines  for  Riot  Coverage  are  attached  at  the 
end  of  these  comments. 


r 
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It  has  been  our  experience,  however,  that  each  situation 
can  be  unique  and  that  guidelines  and  rules  are  no  substitute 
for  simple  common  sense.  At  the  risk  of  making  the  decision- 
making process  appear  to  be  more  simple  than  it  really  is,  we 
can  set  forth  at  least  four  practical  questions  that  NBC  News 
considers  whenever  it  is  confronted  with  covering  a  hostage 
situation. 

The  first  consideration  is  whether  we  consider  the  event 
to  be  "newsworthy",  that  is  if  it  is  likely  to  be  important 
to  a  significant  part  of  the  community  we  are  attempting  to 
serve.   For  example,  in  New  York,  if  a  father  holds  his  wife 
and  children  in  a  tenement  and  threatens  to  kill  them  to  dram- 
atize his  protest  that  his  welfare  checks  are  late  in  arriving, 
it  might  not  be  covered  by  NBC  News.   The  incident  is  undoubt- 
edly importcint  to  the  people  involved,  but  it  may  not  be  im- 
portant to  the  entire  viewing  audience  in  the  New  York  area 
when  compared  to  other  stories  of  the  day.   Thus  it  may  not  be 
reported  locally  unless,  perhaps,  the  event  ties  into  a  larger 
story  about  the  general  welfare  situation  in  the  New  York  area. 
Even  if  it  were  covered  locally,  it  almost  certainly  would  not 
be  covered  by  our  network  news  programs  because,  in  our  judgment < 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  concern  to  a  nationwide  audience. 
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On  the  other  hcuid,  when  the  Hanafi  took  over  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  in  Washington,  D.C  in  March  of  1977,  resulting 
in  a  siege  which  shut  down  a  large  part  of  the  downtown  area 
of  our  nation's  capital,  the  events  were  given  network  news 
coverage.   Our  owned  television  station  in  Washington,  WRC-TV, 
gave  the  subject  almost  continuous,  live  coverage  locally  for 
the  duration  of  the  siege.   The  difference  in  treatment  can 
be  explained  by  our  judgment  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  public  that  depends  on  our  news  operations  for 
information  that  is  of  concern  to  them. 

Because  ours  is  a  democratic  society,  we  live  by  the 
premise  that  the  benefits  of  freedom  of  speech  should  outweigh 
the  risks  of  disclosure.   Indeed,  coverage  of  a  terrorist  in- 
cident might  plant  an  idea  in  someone's  mind  to  imitate  those 
acts.   This  is  a  concern  that  must  be  and  is  taken  into  ac- 
count.  However,  a  news  organization  must  balance  the  public's 
right  to  know  against  that  risk.   In  most  cases,  we  will  con- 
clude that  the  benefits  of  knowledge  of  the  incident  should 
prevail. 

For  example,  one  can  only  speculate  how  the  public 
would  have  handled  the  Hanafi  situation  if  news  coverage  were 
curtailed,  and  it  had  had  only  rumor  and  speculation  to  act 
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upon.   The  District  population  acted  sensibly  in  the  face  of 
an  apparent  forcible  attempt  to  take  over  public  buildings  in 
the  nation's  capital.   This  can  be  explained,  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  knew  they  were  being  given  information 
by  impartial  news  organizations  unaffected  by  possible  censor- 
ship. 

Newsmen,  therefore,  have  to  decide  whether,  and  how,  to 
cover  a  terrorist  incident,  with  the  prime  consideration  in 
mind  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  information  to  the  public. 
Decisions  concerning  how  long  and  detailed  the  report  should 
be,  whether  to  cover  the  incident  live,  in  a  news  special,  or 
in  a  regularly  scheduled  news  report,  are  all  matters  of  judg- 
ment that  have  to  be  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis.   There  are 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  that  tell  the  newsman  how  to  do  it. 

The  second  consideration  the  journalist  concerns  him- 
self with  is  whether  the  information  he  is  about  to  broadcast 
appears  to  be  true.   This  is  particularly  pertinent  in  terrorist 
situations,  where  rumor  and  confusion  are  likely  to  abound. 
Pursuit  of  the  truth  is  a  primary  reason  that  NBC  undertakes 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  police,  or  other  appropriate  author- 
ities, as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  maintain  open  channels 
of  communication  with  them.   Normally,  the  law  enforcement 
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agencies  are  the  beat  informed  about  what  is  happening;  and, 
when  they  are  cooperative,  consultation  with  them  may  be  the 
best  way  to  establish  the  truth. 

The  next  question  the  journalist  asks  is  whether  his 
own  activities  are  those  of  a  "witness"  or  a  "participant"  in 
the  event.   The  basic  principle  most  newsmen  follow  is  that  they 
are  no  longer  reporting  news  if  they  themselves  become  parti- 
cipants in  the  event.   Hence,  the  proper  journalistic  answer 
to  a  question  concerning  whether  a  newsperson  should  become 
involved  in  negotiating  with  the  terrorists  (because  the 
terrorists  have  demanded  it,  or  because  the  newsperson  sees 
an  opportxanity  to  volunteer)  ,  or  in  transporting  ransom  money, 
or  in  providing  a  microphone  so  that  terrorists  can  air  their 
demands  and  so  forth,  is  usually  "no".   We  believe  that  these 
are  generally  not  proper  f\anctions  of  news  organizations,  and 
NBC  News  will  not  engage  in  them  except  in  those  few  cases 
where  the  safety  of  others  is  clearly  at  stake. 

The  same  principle  of  non-participation  applies  to  per- 
forming the  fxanction  of  law  enforcement  agencies  as  well.   If 
the  Police  Department  issues  a  bulletin  covering  the  movement 
of  traffic  in  the  area  affected  by  a  terrorist  siege,  the  news- 
man reports  it,  not  because  he  is  aiding  the  police,  but 
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because  the  bulletin  is  part  of  the  story  and  concerns  infor- 
mation important  to  the  people  he  is  trying  to  inform.   On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  police  ask  that  an  inaccurate  story  be 
broadcast  in  order  to  aid  in  stabilizing  the  situation,  the 
journalist  must  decline,  not  simply  because  he  cannot  broad- 
cast a  falsehood,  but  because  it  is  not  his  primary  function 
to  try  to  bring  the  situation  under  control. 

The  final  consideration  the  newsman  has  in  these  situa- 
tions is  whether  his  actions  involve  a  risk  of  harming  others. 
This  is  a  very  importcint  consideration  because  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  alter  almost  everything  else.   For  example,  we  have 
stated  that  we  will  only  report  the  truth.   But  does  that  mean 
that  when  we  see  the  police  placing  a  ladder  at  the  back 
window  of  a  bank  that  we  insteuitly  broadcast  the  information 
even  though  it  may  alert  the  robbers  inside?  The  answer  is 
that  we  do  not  make  a  report  about  such  police  tactics  if  making 
a  truthful  report  will  risk  affecting  that  situation. 

The  point  we  are  making  here  soxinds  simple,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  not  at  all.   Where  a  building  is  taken  over  and  a 
hostage  is  being  held,  good  reporting  practice  dictates  an 
accurate  description  of  the  situation,  complete  with  pictures 
of  personnel  carriers  moving  into  the  area,  snipers  on  the 
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rooftops,  location  of  the  police  command  post,  and  the  like. 
All  of  this  can  give  useful  intelligence  to  the  terrorists  if 
they  are  listening  or  viewing  our  broadcasts.   It  is,  there- 
fore, very  difficult  in  any  given  situation  to  know  how  much 
information  is  the  right  amount.   In  most  situations,  there  is 
no  single  cmswer.  The  news  organization  must  make  a  judgment 
concerning  how  much  the  public  needs  to  know  and  what  risks 
to  hximan  life  the  disclosure  entails. 

The  consideration  of  protecting  lives  has  led  NBC  to 
adopt  one  definite  rule.   Our  policy  forbids  attempting  to 
reach  the  terrorists,  robbers,  or  hijackers  directly  during 
the  siege  by  telephone.   The  quest  for  truth  may  justify  an 
attempt  to  talk  directly  with  the  perpetrators,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  some  competing  newsmen  will  try  to  do  it.   NBC's 
point  of  view,  however,  is  that  presumably  the  police  are 
trying  to  get  the  situation  under  control  and  may  be  attempting 
to  commxanicate  with  the  perpetrators  themselves.   Efforts  to 
open  communications  can  only  interfere  with  the  police  func- 
tion cind  possibly  entail  risk  of  life.   We  believe  the  quest 
for  "truth"  then  should  be  held  in  abeyance,  because  there 
are  more  important  considerations  at  work  while  the  incident 
is  in  progress. 
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Many  of  these  same  considerations  apply  to  operational 
decisions  such  as  where  to  locate  cameras,  crews,  and  mobile 
units.  We  recognize  that  the  police  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
affected  areas.  We  attempt  to  deploy  our  people  in  a  way  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  authorities  and 
make  appropriate  adjustments  if  requested  to  do  so. 

In  sum,  no  list  of  rules,  guidelines  or  principles  may 
be  entirely  sufficient  in  a  particular  circ\amstance.   Good 
common  sense  in  exercising  the  newsman's  journalistic  discre- 
tion may  be  much  more  important  in  a  given  situation.   Indeed, 
coverage  of  terrorist/hostage  situations  raises  far  more 
difficult  questions  in  the  minds  of  professional  joume^lists 
than  there  are  clear  answers.   The  problems  they  raise  cannot 
be  given  too  careful  and  thorough  discussion  by  professtionals 
and  the  public  alike.   To  this  end,  we  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  comment  in  this  proceeding. 
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Riot  Coverage 


NBC  News  believes  that  good  news  practice  by  experienced,  professional 
newsmen  —  not  codes  drawn  up  by  committees  —  is  the  answer  to  problems 
arising  in  coverage  of  civil  disorders. 

It  is  recognized,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  emergencies  often  reach  a  scope 
of  violence  and  mass  emotion  requiring  extraordinary  viligance  by  editors 
over  accuracy,  relevance,  judgment,  perspective,  detachment  and  balance. 

We  hcive  periodically  re-issued  to  all  members  of  our  news  staffs  a  list  of 
guidelines  to  coverage  of  riots  based  on  experience,  dealing  in  part  with  simple 
re-statement  of  longstanding  basics  of  good  news  practice.  These  are  guides. 
They  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  discretion,  responsibility  and  judgment 
required  of  the  newsmen  involved  in  the  coverage.  These  guidelines  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Do  not  describe  a  disturbance  as  a  "riot"  unless  the  police  or  some  other 
responsible  agency  or  official  so  designates  it.  Do  not  call  a  disturbance 

Tuciar'  until  it  is  officially  so  described. 

2.  Strict  attribution  of  statements  is  essential  and  it  is  also  essential  that 
the  person  quoted  be  a  qualified  source.  Estimates  of  damage  and  of  the 

size  of  crowds  have  been  inaccurate,  in  particular,  and  require  qualified 
sttrilyjlion. 

3.  Do  not  broadcast  information  from  outside  tips  until  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  police,  your  own  reporter  at  the  scene  or  by  other  recognized 

authority  or  sources.  This  caution  applies  also  and  forcefully  to  rumors  which 
often  are  used  by  sellserving  agitators  to  advance  their  own  purposes. 
UncliecKed  rumor  c?.n  lead  to  catastrophe. 

4.  Avoid  reports  about  "crowds  gathering"  following  incidents  involving 
police  in  knovv'n  trouble  areas  and  avoid  pinpointing  sites  of  growing 

tension  and  possible  trouble  in  a  city.  Our  duty  is  to  report  the  story  when  it 
develops.  We  should  no  more  predict  violence  than  we  would  predict  a  bank 
run. 

5.  Cultivate,  expand  and  maintain  contacts  betvv/een  appropriate  members 
of  your  nevys  staff  and  responsible  news  sources  withiri  organizations  and 

communities  potentially  subject  to  racial  tensions. 

6.  Got  staff  reporters  to  the  scenes  of  potential  trouble  with  all  possible 
Sf)eed,  even  if  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  not  to  be  broadcast  at  once, 

so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  accuracy  on  which  we  can  depend. 

7.  Regard  v^ith  suspicion  any  interviewing  of  participants  ciuring  riots.  It  is 
questionable  whether  such  intervievys  serve  a  valid  purpose  and  they  may 

incite  rather  than  inform.  Trained  persons,  including  police,  officials  and 
ar  liculdie  onlookers  may  offer  useful  facts. 
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(continued) 

8.  Be  extremely  cau  tious  of  interviews  with  self-appointed  "leaders"  who 
usually  are  exhibitionists  who  reflect  or  encourage  hysteria  and 

sensation  but  have  nothing  to  offer  that  is  pertinent  to  the  issue.  Do  not  label 
as  "leader"  individuals  who  may  be  "militants"  or  "activists"  operating  on 
their  own.  A  leader  has  followers  and  usually  a  recognizable  organization. 
Activists  may  come  from  any  number  of  public  identifications  without  any 
organizational  affiliation  at  all. 

9.  We  cannot  properly  report  the  violence  and  ignore  its  causes.  It  is  essentia! 
to  the  over-all  reality  of  the  situation  to  move  as  early  as  possible  into 

perspective  and  background  phases  on  the  city,  its  racial  communities,  the 
history  of  racial  relations  and  views  of  individuals  and  organizations  on  what 
caused  the  eruption.  The  news  function  is  not  served  unless  the  violence  is 
related  to  its  backgrounds. 

10.  Avoid  the  use  of  stereotyped  phrases  which  usually  are  generalized  to  the 
point  of  inaccuracy,  seldom  ire  truly  factual  and  are  an  affliction  of 

news  writing.  Examples:  "tensions  mounted;"  "the  city  was  rocked  by  .  .  .;" 
"police  and  demonstrators  battled;"  "renev/ed  outbreaks  are  feared"  and  the 
like.  Just  report  what  happened,  and  do  it  in  a  calm,  factual  manner. 

11.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  by  camouflage  and  use  of  unmarked  equip- 
ment and  concealment,  to  reduce  the  dangers  arising  from  the  conspicu- 
ous nature  of  the  tools  of  broadcast  journalism  at  the  scenes  of  riots. 

12.  Jn  a  few  cities  news  orqanizations  have  entered  into  local  agreements 
governing  coverage  of  riots  in  progress.  We  must  let  affiliates  in  these 

cities  knew  when  the  network  is  carrying  coverage  in  conflict  with  such  local 
and  voluntary  agreements.  NBC  News  looks  with  reservations  on  such  agree- 
ments, and  staff  members  are  directed  to  confer  with  their  editors  when 
restrictive  arrangements  are  proposed. 

13.  There  are  several  other  cautions:  Avoid  description  of  how  homemade 
weapons  are  made.  Edit  all  film  and  tape  with  a  particular  care  for 

deletion  of  obscenity,  profanity  or  slander.  Limit  coverage  to  the  real  and  the 
spontaneous  and  avoid  filming  or  taping  the  obvious  exhibitionist  or  groups 
making  a  planned  and  devised  play  for  attention. 

14.  A  final  and  most  serious  point.  We  do  not  re-enact,  simulate,  dramatize, 
stage  or  aid  riots.  If  they  happen,  we  try  to  cover  them;  if  we  miss 

them;  we  don't  fake  it.  We  don't  try  to  make  it  happen.  TFils  siitiple  injunction 
must  not  be  forgotten.  If  it  is  forgotten,  we  will  attempt  as  severe  a  punish- 
ment as  possible. 

These  guidelines,  issued  originally  before  the  city  riots  of  1967,  proved 
adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of  covering  those  uprisings.  The  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  in  1967,  in  that  part  of  its  report 
dealing  with  news  mecJia,  limited  its  criticism  generally  to  instances  of 
inaccuracy,  use  of  questionable  sources  and  preoccupation  with  violence  to 
the  exclusion  of  in-depth  treatment  of  what  was  happening.  Simple  good 
news  practice  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  by  experienced  and  responsible 
journalists  will  meet  every  element  of  the  Commission's  adverse  f  itidings. 
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(continued) 

These  were  suggestions  following  the  1967  riots  that  television  was  causing  the 
very  disturbances  it  was  reporting  and  that  the  coverage  should  be  restricted 
by  some  public  form  of  public  authority.  The  President's  Commission  seems 
to  have  silenced  such  counsel,  which  follows  almost  inevitably  upon  any 
instance  of  national  crisis.  The  Commission  had  this  to  say  about  the  necessity 
for  full  and  responsible  coverage: 

"We  believe  that  it  would  be  imprudent  and  even  dangerous 
to  downplay  coverage  in  the  hope  that  censored  reporting 
of  inflammatory  incidents  somehow  v\/ill  diminish  violence. 
Once  a  disturbance  occurs,  the  word  will  spread  independent- 
ly of  newspapers  and  television.  To  attempt  to  ignore  these 
events  or  portray  them  as  something  other  than  what  they 
are,  can  only  diminish  confidence  in  the  media  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  those  who  monger  rumors  and  the  fears 
of  those  who  listen." 

N3C  News  is  convinced  that  the  public  expects  us  to  report,  as  fully  as  possible 
and  vv'iihout  retreat  in  the  face  of  mass  emotion,  on  all  aspects  of  modern 
society  and  will  not  accept  less.  We  are  confident  of  public  support  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  a  freedom  which  belongs  to  each  citizen. 

There  are  problems  of  public  adjustment  to  the  immediacy  and  impact  of 
television  but  they  will  not  be  solved  by  timid  compromise  of  principles 
which  sustain  basic  institutions.  We  propose  to  report  fully,  honestly  and  in 
perspective  on  the  realities. 

The  rest  of  the  responsibility,  no  matter  how  unpleasant,  rests  with  the 
society  to  which  we  report. 


Sue:  Section  on  Re-Crcations,  Simulations. 
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puSl';^"hTr7ed,tor  November  27,  1978 


Mr.  Don  Edwards,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constituional  Rights 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a  colximn  which  I  wrote 
last  week  following  the  terrible  tragedy  in  Jonestown, 
Guyana.     It  deals  with  the  need  for  a  congressional 
committee  to  investigate  the  accumulation  of  cults  and 
their  handling  of  personal  lives.   Though  it  may  not 
touch  directly  on  your  subcommittee  requests  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  the  congress  begin  to  in- 
quire into  these  cults. 

As  for  our  planning  to  cover  terrorists,  we  have  both 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  no  answers.   When  Patty ^ 
Hearst  was  kidnapped,  a  considerable  portion  of  The 
Examiner  was  devoted  to  reprinting  statements  made  by 
her  captors.   In  my  own  case.  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
was  forced  to  print  the  statements  verbatim  as  a  con- 
dition of  my  release. 

These  terrorist  groups  be-lieve  they  can  hold  the  news 
media  captive  so  long  as  they  have  a  representative  in 
custody'i   Alas,  they  are  right  all  too  frequently. 

Our  guidelines  are  not  simple.   I  find  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  produce  them  in  a  single  short  letter. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  believe  such 
statements  should  not  be  printed  in  the  future.   We 
believe  that  it  is  essential  to  report  fully  and 
accurately  what  has  happened.   We  fear  government 
interference  in  the  free  flow  of  information.   We  are 
very  much  concerned  that  somebody  will  try  to  impose 
embargoes  on  the  reporting  of  terrorist  activities  in 
the  name  of  domestic  tranquility. 
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While  I  would  be  delighted  to  talk  to  you  or  the  staff 
in  greater  detail,  the  press  of  covering  recent  develop- 
ments in  San  Francisco  simply  forbids  my  becoming  more 
involved  at  the  moment. 


Sincerely, 


Reg  M 
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I  Beg  Murphy/ Challenge  of  the  extremes 


What  craziness  is  there  in  the 
depths  of  our  souls  that  would 
cause  murder,  then  mass  murder, 
then  suicide  pacts? 

And  what  wretched,  misguided 
concerns  for  the  niceties  allows  us 
to  avert  our  eyes  from  impending 
human  tragedies? 

One  looks  to  Jonestown  and 
sees  the  darkness  of  the  human 
spirit  One  looks  to  the  grotesque 
photograph  of  sprawled  bodies  un- 
der a  grounded  airplane  and  won- 
ders what  possesses  the  human 
mind. 

Somehow  people  in  too  large 
numbers  have  begun  to  look  for 
their  heroes  in  the  leadership  of 
cults  and  sects  and  barbarian 
tribes.  They  have  found  the  bizarre 
ideas  of  total  subservience  easier  to 


bear    than    that    of    independent 
thought. 

Democracy  has  a  very  hard 
time  dealing  with  that  thought.  It 
seems  to  have  come  to  believe  that 
every  sect  that  calls  itself  religious 
somehow  has  the  right  to  practice 
mind  control.  It  appears  to  believe 
that  any  leader  who  is  charismatic 
enough  is  entitled  to  draw  people 
unto  himself  and  even  to  keep  them 
against  their  Avill.  Democracy  be- 
lieves in  the  inherent  goodness  of 
mankind.  The  world  sometimes 
chooses  instead  to  reward  the 
badness  in  mankind. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
democracy  is  not  up  to  the  task  of 
dealing  with  groups  like  the  Peo- 
ples Temple.  It  is  to  suggest,  rather, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  democ- 
racy to  make  up  its  mind  about  the 
issue.    - 

The  issue,  first.  It  is  that  some 
sects  and  cults  may  have  chosen  to 
entice  people  who  then  have  been 
held  against  their  will,  perhaps  by 
physical  punishment  and  Certainly 
by  mental  punishment.    • 

The  solution,  then.  Congress 
needs  to  begin  an  inquiry  into  those 
groups  that  are  the  object  of 
recurrent  reports  of  brutality.  It 
needs  to  weigh  the  question  of 
whether  the  First  Amendment 
right  to  practice  occult  religion  is 


depriving  many  individuals  of  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  inquiry  ought  to  focus  on 
whether  new  laws  are  needed  to 
deal  with  the  likes  of  the  Manson 
cult.  It  needs  to  inquire  into  wheth- 
er the  Rev.  Moon's  followers  are 
free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
It  needs  to  ask  whether  there  are 
remnants  of  the  Peoples  Temple 
that  continue  to  exercise  thought 
control. 

It  also  needs  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  that  some  officers  of  the 
bar  —  lawyers  —  have  been  less 
than  forthright  about  what  they 
knew  about  a  very  dangerous  build- 
up oT  weapons,  which  were 
amassed  under  the  guise  of  organ- 
izing a  religious  body. 

In  so  doing,  the  Congress  needs 
to  swing  the  spotlight  on  these 
groups  with  such  candlepower  that 
it  will  illuminate  all  the  dark 
corners.  If  there  is  voodoo,  let  it  be 
exorcised.  If  there  is  slavery,  let  it 
be  known. 

Democracy  need  not  be  hand- 
cuffed. It  is  a  tough,  pragmatic 
political  system.  It  needs  to  start 
acting  like  just  such  a  tough- 
minded,  aggressive,  inquisitive,  pro- 
tective and  still  humane  political 
system. 
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Honorable  Don  Edwards  27  November  1978 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

House  o£  Representatives 

Washington  D  C  20515 


Reuters  Limited  1700  Broadway  New  York  NY  10019  Telephone  (212)  582-4030 

Honorable  Representative  Edwards 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  27  October,  1978,  on  the 
reportirig  of  terrorist  activities  which  was  addressed 
to  my  predecessor  Mel  Beiser,  who  is  no  longer  with  us. 

We  have  no  firm  rules  on  how  to  handle  such  reporting 
but  prefer  to  judge  each  situation  as  it  arises,  since 
all  situations  differ  in  some  significant  way.   Broadly, 
we  think  all  major  events  must  be  reported.   We  would 
only  withhold  facts  if  doing  so  will  save  lives.   We  will 
listen  to  requests  to  postpone  distribution  of  certain 
facts  in  order  to  save  lives  but  reserve  the  right  to 
make  the  decision  ourselves. 

If  we  receive  phone  calls  warning  that  some  terrorist  act 
is  likely  to  take  place  we  immediately  inform  the  appro- 
priate authorities. 

Our  objective  is  always-  to  try  and  report  the  news  impartially, 
Because  of  this  we  are  also  very  careful  about  the  use  of  the 
term  .^/terrorist"  since  it  is  often  used  subjectively.   A 
terrorist  for  one  society  is  for  another  often  a  champion 
of  freedom. 

Internationally,  examples  spring  readily  to  mind  of  "ter- 
rorists" who  have  become  respected  politicians  or  statesmen 
and,  in  at  least  two  cases,  have  become  the  leaders  of  their 
countries . 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  extremists  specifically 
use  the  media  to  get  publicity  for  their  views  or  to  advance 
their  causes.   Violence  on  behalf  of  a  cause  existed  long 
before  the  media  got  into  the  act.  On  this  basis,  what  is 
unchallengeable,  we  think,  is  that  extremists  use  force  as 
an  instrument  of  policy  and  would  continue  to  do  so  even  if 
there  were  no  media  for  them  to  exploit  their  causes.  It  is 
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true  that  publicity  about  their  actions  makes  their  causes 
more  widely  known.   However,  such  publicity  can  also  be 
counterproductive  by  arousing  hostility  against  them. 
Reuters  is  always  on  its  guard  against  being  used  --  not 
only  by  extremist  organizations  but  also  by  less  malevolent 
people  or  bodies  who  seek  publicity. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  International  Press 
Institute  recently  held  a  seminar  in  London  on  terrorism 
and  the  media  and  that  it  will  shortly  publish  a  book 
containing  the  key  elements  of  its  recent  debates  on  the 
matter. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  be  happy  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book 
for  you  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 


Yours  sincerely 


Desmond  Maberiey 
Managing  Editor 
North  America 
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Allen  H.  Neuharlh 

President  and  Chief  Executive 


December  5,  1978 


Don  Edwards,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards: 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  contribute  to  your 
investigation  of  domestic  journalism. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  share  your  concerns  about 
constitutional  freedoms  and  civil  rights.   We  trust 
that  any  response  by  the  government  to  terrorism  will 
take  special  care  to  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
all  of  our  citizens,  including  the  general  public's  right 
to  know  the  facts  through  our  free  press  —  a  free  press 
that  is  essential  to  our  democratic  system  of  government. 

Absolute  rules  for  a  response  to  any  terrorist  situation 
are  difficult  because  each  incident  must  be  judged  on  its 
own.   Furthermore,  at  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  we  practice  a 
policy  of  strict  local  editorial  autonomy.   That  means 
that  news  decisions  are  made  by  the  editors  at  each  of 
our  78  newspapers.   Each  news  situation,  terrorist  or 
otherwise,  has  to  be  judged  by  itself  as  it  evolves,  by 
the  editor  and  reporters  on  the  scene;  they  must  make 
the  call  as  their  professional  experience  and  judgment 
suggest. 

Within  that  framework,  however,  we  believe  that  some  basic 
guidelines  deserve  consideration  by  any  good  journalist 
covering  a  terrorist  situation: 

1.   The  newspaper  must  cover  full  and  report  factually 
terrorist  incidents.   We  don't  agree  with  the  view,  some- 
times expressed  by  law  enforcement,  that  the  news  of  such 
an  incident  can  or  should  be  suppressed.   Suppression  leads 
to  reckless  rumors  and  needless  dangers.   News  blackouts 
are  self  defeating. 
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2.  However,  conscientious  journalists  make  sure  these  kinds 
of  stories  are  covered  with  care  and  restraint.   The  news 
people  should  do  nothing  that  might  endanger  lives;  the  reporter 
should  never  become  part  of  the  news;  the  journalist  should  not 
get  trapped  between  the  law  and  the  terrorist. 

3.  Editors  should  be  especially  sensitive  to  the  line  that 
separates  thorough,  legitimate  news  coverage  from  the  sensational 
coverage  that  exploits  a  situation  just  to  sell  newspapers. 
Editors  should  present  the  story  to  interest  and  inform  readers, 
never  to  inflame  or  incite  them. 

4.  The  newspaper  should  never  be  used  as  a  platform  to  promote 
the  terrorist's  demands,  if  that  role  can  be  avoided. 

5.  Editors  must  understand  and  follow  their  own  personal  and 
professional  standards  in  such  difficult  circumstances.   They 
should  never  bow  to  the  demands  of  competition  for  competition's 
sake,  or  let  themselves  be  seduced  by  the  sensational  to  satisfy 
their  own  egos.   Attracting  readers  should  never  lead  to  endanger- 
ing lives;  exciting  news  coverage  must  always  be  matched  by  cool, 
professional  news  judgment  —  judgment  that  considers  the  reper- 
cussions for  the  community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  newspaper  to  the  community. 

As  far  as  we  know,  no  Gannett  newspapers  have  made  any  formal 
agreements  with  police  agencies  regarding  terrorist  incidents. 
However,  in  the  communities  where  we  publish  newspaper,  we  believe 
editors  and  law  enforcement  officials  are  able  to  work  effectively, 
each  in  their  own  field,  as  they  must  in  a  terrorist  incident. 

We  believe  that  these  considerations,  if  understood  clearly  by 
law  enforcement  and  evaluated  professionally  by  the  journalists, 
will  lead  to  proper  news  coverage  for  all  concerned,  whatever  the 
circumstances  of  a  terrorist  incident. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  contribute. 

Cordially, 


C^'ulisf 


Al  Neuharth 


AHN/ 
mfc 
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18601  Pacific  Highway  South 
Seottle,  Woshington  98188 

PAUL  CONRAD  November  9 ,  1978 

Executive  Director 
Telephone  (206)  243-0770 


The  Honorable  Don  Edwards ,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:. 

Responding  to  your  letter  of  October  27,  I  can  report  that  our 
association  of  Pacific  Northwest  daily  newspapers  conducted  a 
two-day  symposium  on  terrorism  and  its  coverage  by  the  press, 
which  I  believe  established  that  such  events  can  be  useful  to  the 
public,  governmental  agencies  and  the  press. 

Certainly  the  ev^nt,  conducted  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  on  September 
17  and  18,  held  the  attention  of  the  editors  and  publishers  who 
attended.    Many  commented  that  the  sessions  were  some  of  the 
most  interesting  they  had  ever  participated  in.    The  discussions 
were  enlightening ,  bringing  into  focus  the  problems  and  tensions 
that  come  with  terrorist  activities  where  potentially  tragic  events 
are  being  staged  with  the  conscious  goal  of  generating  press 
coverage.    Newsmen  could  be  seen  to  be  developing  a  new  sensi- 
tivity to  their  role,  both  as  regards  public  perceptions  of  such 
events,  and  as  to  the  news  organization's  possible  involvement  in 
the  incident  and  law  enforcement  efforts  to  deal  with  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  representatives  of  various  governmental 
agencies,  all  the  way  from  local  law  enforcement  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  learned  from  the  discussions.    Everyone  involved  gained 
more  understanding  of  how  others  approach  such  terrorist  incidents  — 
what  the  various  governmental  and  press  groups  perceive  as  their 
responsibilities,  and  their  appropriate  responses  to  the  terrorists 
and  to  other  agencies.    We  learned  that  should  such  an  incident 
occur  in  our  area,  the  response  of  governmental  agencies  would 
probably  not  be  as  coordinated  as  we  would  have  expected,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  response  would  not  be  totally  disappointing. 


A  trade  association  of  daily  newspapers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
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On  the  strength  of  this  experiment  —  and  it  was  just  that  —  I  would 
recommend  that  other  news  media  organizations  conduct  similar  sym- 
posia or  seminars  on  this  general  topic,  to  foster  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  various  roles  of  the  press,  law  enforcement,  and 
government  faced  with  a  terrorist  incident.    I  could  visualize,  too, 
that  similar  gatherings  could  be  sponsored  by  governmental  agencies, 
with  representatives  of  the  press  invited  to  participate. 

The  Allied  symposium  suggested  no  legislative  solutions ,  nor  even 
any  elaborate  program  for  coordinated  and  concerted  action.    It  is 
obvious  that  in  any  given  geographic  area ,  the  likelihood  of  terrorist 
incidents  is  sufficiently  remote  to  make  any  elaborate  preplanning  of 
marginal  value.    Added  to  this  is  the  additional,  and  equally  obvious, 
fact  that  terrorist  incidents  can  vary  almost  infinitely  in  character, 
with  a  corresponding  variety  of  responses  called' for. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  our  two  days  of  discussions  established  that 
there  can  be  value  in  representatives  of  the  various  interests  potenti- 
ally involved  meeting  together  and  learning  what  they  can  reasonably 
expect  from  others.    This  educational  experience  will,  I  think,  result 
in  an  intelligent  adjusting  of  everyone's  thinking.    For  example,  if 
the  local  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  understands  how  the 
newspaper  editor  perceives  his  role  in  treating  an  incident,  and  how 
the  local  sheriff's  office  perceives  its  role  —  and  vice  versa  —  they 
can  all  do  a  better  job  when  and  if  such  a  crisis  occurs. 

The  fact  is  that  our  society  is  sufficiently  resilient  and  massive  as 
to  be  able  to  absorb  just  about  any  reasonably  imaginable  terrorist 
incident.    So  installing  some  complex  and  cumbersome  plan,  or 
bureaucracy,  would  be  self-defeating.    On  the  other  hand,  increas- 
ing understanding  and  awareness  of  potential  problems  in  an  area 
that  is  happily  foreign  to  most  of  us  but  at  the  same  time  reasonably 
a/iticipatable ,  seems  to  be  the  intelligent  course. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  our  meeting  program,  a  list  of  participants,  and 
other  materials  used.    If  we  can  answer  more  specific  questions, 
please  call  on  us . 

Sincerely , 


Paul  R.  Conrad,  Executive  Director 

PRCrdw 

Enclosures 

cc:  Allied  Board  of  Trustees 
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MONDAY.  September  18  (Contd.)  Sage    Room 

10:45  A.M.        Extortion  and  Bombing  Situations  and  Their  Coverage  by  the  Press  — 
A  panel  discussion 

Panel:    Sheriff  Waldt;  Fielding  Formway,  manager,  ARCO  Refinery 
Ferndale,  Wa.;  Charles  Wanninger,  publisher.  The 
Bellingham  Herald;  John  W.  Ellis,  president,  Puget  Sound 
Power  and  Light  Company,  Bellevue,  Wa.;  Jerry  Keil, 
director  of  security,  PACCAR,  Inc.,  Bellevue,  Wa. 

Moderator:   Virgil  Fassio,  publisher,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


12:00  Noon        Social  Hour  Redwood  Room 


12:30  P.M.         Lunch  Lodge  Dining  Room 

Presentation  of  C.  B.  Blethen  Memorial  Awards  —  J.  A.  Blethen, 
publisher.  The  Seattle  Times 


Sage  Room 

1:30  P.M.        What  the  Press  Can  Expect  from  Law  Enforcement,  and  What  Law 
Enforcement  Can  Expect  from  the  Press  —  A  panel  discussion 

Panel:    Mr.  Matthews;  Mr.  Murphy;  Sheriff  Waldt;  Mr.  Downle; 

Mr.  Mathis 
Moderator:    Frank  Blethen,  publisher,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 

2:15  P.M.        Press  Contact  With  Business  and  Industry,  and  Individual  Victims 
of  Terrorist  and  Related  Crimes  —  A  panel  discussion 

Panel:    Mr.  Keil;  Mr.  Ellis;  Mr.  Gamble;  Mr.  Formway 
Moderator:    Ted  Natt,  publisher,  Longview  Daily  News  . 

2:45  P.M.        Does  the  Press  Create  Targets  for  Terrorism?  —  A  panel  discussion 

Panel:    Dr.  Smith;  Ambassador  Quainton;  Mr.  Matthews;  Mr.  Downie 
Moderator:   A.  L.  Alford,  Jr.,  publisher,  Lewis  ton  Morning  Tribune 

3:15  P.M.        Coffee  Break 

3:30  P.M.        Are  There  Elements  of  Press  Coverage  That  Discourage  Terrorism  and 
Similar  Crimes  ?    —    A  panel  discussion 

Panel:    Dr.  Smith;  Mr.  Jenkins;  Mr.  Gamble;  Mr.  Matthews 
Moderator:    James  B.  King,  executive  editor.  The  Seattle  Times 

3:45  P.M.        The  Newsman  or  His  Organization  as  a  Target  —  A  panel  discussion. 

Panel:    Mr.  Murphy;  Mr.  Mathis;  Mr.  Downie 
Moderator:    John  Talbot,  publisher.  The  Mlssoulian 


Walnut  Room 


4:15  P.M.        A  Hypothetical  Case 

Interlocutor:    P.  Cameron  DeVore,  counsel  to  The  Seattle  Times  in 

the  firm  of  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Riese  &  Jones,  Seattle 

Participants:      Those  identified  above  and  Ted  M.  Natt,  publisher, 
Longview  Daily  News;  James  King,  executive  editor. 
The  Seattle  Times;  A.  L.  Alford,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune;  Donald  Pugnetti,  editor, 
Tacoma  News  Tribune;  William  Howard,  publisher. 
Twin  Falls  Times  News;  J.  Robb  Brady,  publisher, 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Register 
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ALLIED     DAILY     NEWSPAPERS 
Fall    Meeting 
Sun  Valley  Lodge  Sun  Valley,    Idaho  September  17-19,  1978 


SUNDAY,  September  17  Redwood  Room 

2:30  P.M.     Call  to  Order,  Introductions,  Announcements  —  President  Elbert  H. 
Baker  II,  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Keynote  Address  —  The  Honorable  Frank  Church,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  96th  Congress 

3:15  P.M.     The  Psychology  of  Terrorism  —  David  H.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Department 
Psychologist,  Washington  State  Patrol,  Seattle 

Panel:   Dr.  Smith;  Brian  Jenkins,  The  Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica; 

M.  Ray  Mathis,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Seattle 
Moderator:    Glenn  Cushman,  Publisher,  Albany  Democrat -Herald 

4:30  P.M.  Session  Adjourned 

5:00  P.M.  Buses  depart  for  Trail  Creek 

5:15  P.M.  Cocktails  and  Barbecue  at  Trail  Creek  Grounds 

7:30  P.M.  Buses  return  to  Sun  Valley  Lodge 


Redwood  Room 


8:15  P.M.     The  International  Picture  —  Ambassador  Anthony  C.  E.  Quainton, 
Director,  Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism,  Department  of  State 

Panel:  Ambassador  Quainton;  Mr.  Jenkins 

Moderator:    Wilfred  Woods,  Publisher,  Wena tehee  World 


MONDAY.  September  18  Sage  Room 

8:30  A.M.     The  National  Picture  —  A  panel  discussion 

Panel:    Mr.  Jenkins;  Mr.  Mathis;  Lawrence  G.  Waldt,  Sheriff- 
Director,  King  County  (Wash.)  Police  Department; 
Sterling  Munro,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration 

Moderator:    James  E.  Tonkin,  r'.b.Usher,  Yakima  Herald-Republic* 

9:30  A.M.     Kidnapping,  Hijacking  and  Hostage  Situations  and  Their  Coverage 
by  the  Press  —  A  panel  discussion 

Panel:   Ambassador  Quainton;  Len  Downie,  assistant  managing 

editor  for  metropolitan  affairs ,  The  Washington  Post; 

A.  Raybun  Matthews,  news  director,  KING-TV,  Seattle; 

Reg  Murphy,  publisher-editor.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner; 

JohnH.  Gamble,  United  Airlines/Seattle,  regional  director 

of  the  Air  Transport  Association 
Moderator:   Arland  Loften ,  C'.r.'.r.'^nf;  Manager,  Bremerton  Sun 

10:30  A.M.      Coffee  Break 
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Springfield  Newspapers 

morning  Union  •  evening  Doily  News  •  Sunday  Republican 


DAVID  STARR 

Publisher  November  Zk,  1978 
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Hon.  Don  Edwards,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights  ^1» 

House  of  Representatives  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards: 

S.I.  Newhouse  has  relayed  to  me  your  letter  about  congressional  hearings 
to  study  government  responses  to  domestic  terrorism  and  crisis  manaigement. 

Responsible  editors,  in  print  and  broadcast,  are  well  aware  of  the  role 
that  the  media  -Uiemselves  play  in  reportage.  It's  not  new.  We  have  been  covering 
protest  events,  in  America  since  the  Boston  Tea  Paxty. 

The  television  camera's  eye  is  a  new  ingredient,  but  it  does  not  add  an 
entirely  new  dimension  to  the  role  of  the  participants.  Mothers  who  block  roaxis 
with  baby  carriages  because  they  want  a  traffic  light  near  a  school  do  it  to  get 

coverage  of  their  demands,  not  to  harass  drivers.  Fanatics  who  hold and  kill 

hostages  do  it  to  advance  their  cause,  not  to  become  two-hour  TV  stars. 

There  are  two  obvious  ways  to  fully  control  the  problem.  One  is  to  blackout 
the  scene,  through  imposed  or  voluntary  censorship.  ITie  other  is  to  delay  dissemination, 
in  the  belief  that  revealing  terrorism  after  it's  quelled  will-reduce  the  possibility 
of  repetition. 

But  censorship,  as  you  said,  is  unacceptable.  We through  our  government 

must  find  ways  to  protect  society  consonant  with  our  principles  of  law,  of  civil 
liberties,  of  constitutional  freedom.  The  American  people  not  only  have  a  right 
to  know;  they  must  know  in  order  to  make  the  right  decisions. 

And  this,  I  believe,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
.«■ 

The  media  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  mirrors  in  which  the  people  see 
themselves,  blemishes  and  all.  If  they  don't  like  what  they  see,  they  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  But  if  they  don't  see  the  blemishes,  how  do  they  know  what  to 
change? 

Beyond  that,  in  my  judgment,  censorship  does  not  work  as  a  practical 
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More  than  a  dozen  yeaxs  ago,  the  district  attorney  of  a  large  suburban 
county  outside  of  New  York  asked  me,  as  the  editor  of  a  large  newspaper,  to 
censor  the  reporting  of  a  series  of  bomb  hoetxes  at  high  schools.  Obviously, 
the  students  were  phoning  them  in  for  the  fun  of  emptying  classrooms. 

I  told  the  district  attorney  that  in  the  interest  of  cooperation  with 
an  agency  of  justice,  I  would  not  print  further  reports if  my  competitor  would 


But,  I  added,  I  didn't  think  it  would  work.  Kids  don't  need  newspapers 
to  spread  the  good  news.  They  do  it  by  word-of -mouth,  right  down  at  the  street 
comer . 

My  competition  agreed,  and  we  both  stopped  printing  the  reports. 

And  the  hoaxes  continued:  they  didn't  peter  out  until  the  fun  had  been 
exhausted . 

The  following  year,  the  hoaxes  were  resumed.  Tlie  district  attorney  asked 
both  papers  to  self -censor.  This  time,  we  both  politely  declined.  The  second 
year  pattern  was  the  same  as  the  first. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  adolescent  pranks  are  a  far  cry  from  terrorists 
holding  hostciges  in  siege  in  a  federal  office  building  while  the  TV  cameras 
grind  on.  But  I  submit  that  censorship  won't  work  any  better  in  domestic 
terrorism.  Terrorists  also  know  how  to  spread  the  word. 

Delayed  publication  makes  a  little  more  sense,  but  I  doubt  that  it's  the 
proper  solution.  Delay  has  been  proposed,  for  example,  to  ameliorate  the  conflict 
between  a  free  press  and  a  fair  trial .  It  might  serve  some  good  purpose  in  that 
restrict6(l  area,  when  a  person's  liberty  is  at  stake.  But  delaying  the  news  of 
terrorism  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  government  crisis,  invites  another  set  of 

problems speculation  about  what  is  being  hidden  from  view,  and  why.  It  seems 

to  me  that  a  free  society  must  not  permit  the  truth  to  be  hidden,  even  for  a 
short  time,  lest  people  come  to  think  that  this  is  commonplace  and  even 
desirable . 

To  recapitulate: 

I  believe  that  wisdom  and  the  democratic  process  call  for  the  freest 
dissemination  of  the  facts,  tempered  by  the  responsibility  of  the  experienced 
editors,  print  and  broadcast,  through  whose  hands  and  eyes  and  minds  the  facts 
are  processed.  The  editors  of  our  media  have  demonstrated  through  the  years, 
I  believe,  that  they  understand  the  subtleties  of  freedom  vs.  license,  of 
responsibility  vs.  titillation,  of  democracy  vs.  mob  rule. 


David  Starr,  Senior  Editor 
Newhouse  Newspapers 


DS:cda 
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CBS/BRO/\DGAST 
GROUP 


CBS  Inc,  51  West  52  street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
(212)  975-5416 

Gone  P.  Mater,  Vice  President 
and  Assistant  to  the  President 


Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  November  30,  1978 

I  am  replying  to  your  October  27  letter  to  Sam  Cook  Digges , 
President  of  the  CBS  Radio  Division.   In  your  letter,  you 
refer  to  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  concerning  "the  federal  government's  capabili- 
ties in  the  area  of  crisis  management  and  domestic  terrorism." 
You  indicate  that  "[a]  most  important  aspect  of  this  study 
concerns  the  role  of  the  media  in  its  coverage  of  terrorist 
incidents  occurring  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States;" 
and  you  request  the  views  of  CBS  on  this  subject. 

Since  your  request  involves  a  matter  pertaining  to  news  cover- 
age on  television  as  well  as  radio,  Mr.  Digges  has  asked  me 
to  reply.   The  responsible  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents  is 
a  subject  whi6h  CBS  has  considered  at  length  and  on  numerous 
occasions.   This  letter  is  intended  to  provide  a  concise  but 
comprehensive  statement  of  CBS'  views  on  this  subject  —  a 
statement  which  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Subcommittee 
in  conducting  its  study. 

As  a  starting  point,  we  trust  that  ycu  v/ill  agree  that  terrorist 
incidents  by  their  nature  are  likely  to  be  newsworthy  and  thus 
to  merit  significant  news  coverage.   However,  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  in  such  volatile  situations  responsibility  must  be 
exercised  by  news  organizations  so  that  the  danger  to  human 
life  inherent  in  terrorist  incidents  —  and  particularly  in 
hp.stage  situations  —  is  not  exacerbated.   In  response  to  this 
concern,  some  law  enforcement  authorities  have  attempted  to 
withhold  newsworthy  information  from  the  press;  others  have  at- 
tempted to  suppress  the  publication  of  newsworthy  information 
already  in  the  possession  of  news  organizations.   We  believe, 
however,  that  governmental  attempts  to  suppress  newsworthy 
information  raise  the  most  serious  Constitutional  questions. 
Indeed,  it  is  our  view  that  the  public  interest  is  best  served 
by  the  responsible  reporting  of  newsworthy  information  to  the 
public. 


CBS/Broadcast  Group.  CBS  Television  Network.  CBS  Television  Stations,  CBS  Radio,  CBS  News 
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Careful  reporting  can  dispel  the  sensationalized  word-of-mouth 
rumors  which  frequently  accompany  traumatic  public  events  such 
as  terrorist  Incidents.   Moreover,  If  the  news  media  were  to 
suppress  or  distort  newsworthy  Information  to  serve  a  particular 
governmental  purpose  or  goal,  however  worthy.  It  would  Inevi- 
tably affect  the  credltablllty  of  the  news  media  In  all  its  re- 
porting.  The  ability  to  report  on  public  events  based  solely 
on  judgments  of  newsworthlness  Is  precisely  what  distinguishes 
the  press  In  a  free  society  such  as  ours  from  totalitarian 
states,  where  a  primary  role  of  the  news  media  is  to  advance 
governmental  goals  and  policies. 

We  believe  that  the  public  is  best  served  by  full  and  factual 
reporting  of  terrorist  Incidents;  we  also  recognize  that  such 
coverage  places  a  significant  responsibility  on  the  press  to 
act  with  care  and  thoughtfulness .   In  this  connection,  CBS 
incorporated  guidelines  covering  "Demonstrations,  Riots  and 
Other  Civil  Disturbances"  into  the  news  standards  codified  in 
1976  for  each  of  its  broadcast  divisions  Involved  in  news- 
gathering  operations.   These  guidelines,  which  were  derived 
from  earlier  operating  procedures  established  by  CBS  in  this 
area.  Include  specific  measures  which  minimize  the  Impact  of 
press  presence  at  public  demonstrations.   A  copy  of  the  guide- 
lines, as  they  appear  in  the  CBS  News  Standards  book,  is 
attached. 

In  light  of  the  growing  number  of  terrorist  incidents  Involving 
hostages,  it  was  the  view  of  CBS  News  that  additional  guide- 
lines for  its  news  personnel  were  necessary.   Thus,  on  April 
4,  1977 »  CBS  News  enacted  specific  guidelines  governing 
"Coverage  of  Terrorists"  (copy  attached).*  These  guidelines 
recognize  thst  "because  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each 
case  vary,  there  can  be  no  specific  self-executing  rules 
for  the  handling  of  terrorist/hostage  situations."   However, 
the  guidelines  contain  production  standards  which  reflect  the 
critical  nature  of  such  situations.   For  example,  they  pro- 
vide that : 


.f> 


"Except  in  the  most  compelling  circumstances, 
and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  CBS  News,  or  in  his  absence,  the 
Senior  Vice  President  of  News,  there  should 
be  no  live  coverage  of  the  terrorist/kidnapper 
since  we  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  providing 
an  unedited  platform  for  him.   (This  does 


*   Similar  guidelines  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  CBS 
Television  Stations  Division  and  the  CBS  Radio  Division. 
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not  limit  live  on-the-spot  reporting  by  CBS 
News  reporters,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
to  assure  restraint  and  context.)" 


and 


"Responsible  CBS  News  representatives  should 
endeavor  to  contact  experts  dealing  with 
the  hostage  situation  to  determine  whether 
they  have  any  guidance  on  such  questions 
as  phraseology  to  be  avoided,  what  kinds 
of  questions  or  reports  might  tend  to  ex- 
acerbate the  situation,  etc.   Any  such 
recommendations  by  established  authorities 
on  the  scene  should  be  carefully  considered 
as  guidance  Cbut  not  as  instruction)  by 
CBS  News  personnel." 

These  guidelines,  in  our  judgment,  represent  a  careful  balanc- 
ing of*  legitimate  public  safety  concerns  with  our  responsibility 
as  a  news  medium  to  inform  the  public  fully  and  accurately. 
Indeed,  many  law  enforcement  officials  have  indicated  approval 
of  the  approach  reflected  in  the  guidelines.   I  should  also  add 
that  CBS  News  was,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  news  organization 
to  adopt  specific  written  guidelines  for  the  coverage  of  ter- 
rorist incidents,  and  our  guidelines  have  subsequently  served 
as  a  model  for  other  news  organizations. 

The  adoption  of  guidelines  did  not  end  CBS'  efforts  to  insure 
that  we  treat  the  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents  responsibly 
and  carefully.   A  representative  of  CBS  News  has  engaged  in 
extensive  discussions  with  government  officials.  Including  law 
enforcement  authorities,  concerning  broadcast  coverage  of  ter- 
rorist acts.   Moreover,  CBS'  Owned  television  and  AM  radio 
stations  have  conducted  meetings  with  local  and  federal  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  discuss  the  coverage  of  terrorist 
incidents.   Those  meetings  have  served  to  sensitize  our  news 
per-fponnel  to  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  authorities  in 
dealing  with  terrorist  events  and,  of  equal  importance,  they 
have,  we  believe,  sensitized  police  authorities  to  our  concerns. 
In  addition,  the  meetings  have  served  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
on-going  relationships  between  our  news  departments  and  police 
Authorities  which  should  prove  helpful  if  actual  terrorist  situa- 
tions arise. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  in  this  letter  the  steps  we  have 
taken  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  news  media  to  deal  with 
the  sensitive  issues  relating  to  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents. 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  such  responsibility  cannot 
be  governmentally  legislated,  since  legislation  which  would 
create  a  "prior  restraint"  on  the  ability  of  the  press  to 
report  newsworthy  information  would  raise  the  most  serious 
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questions  under  the  First  Amendment.   In  this  connection, 
I  note  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  in  a  long 
series  of  cases  that  the  government  cannot,  except  perhaps 
for  national  security  matters  in  time  of  war,  restrain 
the  dissemination  of  information  by  the  press. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  proves  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Subcommittee  and  that  the  Subcommittee  will  feel  free 
to  include  any  or  all  of  this  statement  and  attachments 
in  its  record. 


Cordially, 


l 


The  Honorable  Don  Edwards 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 
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Production  Standards 

Demonstrations,  Riots  and  Other  Civil  Disturbances 

It  has  been  asserted  that  television,  by  the  presence  of  its  cajiieras,  lights 
and  crews,  inspires  or  intensifies  disturbances — an  assertion  based,  in  large 
part ,  on  the  further  asi;ertion  that  individuals  and  groups  vho  seeh  to 
publicize  their  viewpoints  will,  sometimes,  "perform"  for  our  cameras  and 
microphones. 

If  we  ignored  all  events  which,  to  some  degree,  were  designed  for  us  (in  timing, 
nature  or  otherwise)  we  would  never  cover  a  press  conference,  or  indeed,  almost 
any  other  kind  of  event"  except  hurricanes,  floods  and  other  natural  disasters. 
And  it  is  our  journalistic  responsibility,  of  course,  to  cover  and  report 
newsworthy  disturbances.   But  it  is  essential  that  we  do  so  i)  as  reporters, 
not  as  participants;  ii)  with  complete  objectivity,  accuracy  and  restraint;  and 
iii)  as  inconspicuously  and  unobtrusively  as  the  circumstances  permit.   Since 
the  problems  involved  are  varied  ajid  complex,  the  achievement  of  these  objectives 
cannot  be  guaranteed  by  detailed  or  self-executing  rules.   Instead,  each 
situation  requires  careful  on-the-spot  news  judgments.  The  following  standards, 
developed  over  the  years,  should  assist  you  in  making  those  judgments: 

—  Use  unmarked  cars,  whenever  possible,  to  transport  equipment  and 
personnel  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

—  Position  your  equipment  as  unobtrusively  as  you'can,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  flexibility  permitted  by  such  equipm.ent  as  shot-gun 
mikes,  wireless  mikes,  color  light  amplifrerr  and  miniaturized 
cajTieras  and  recorders. 

—  If,  in  your  judgment,  your  presence  is  clearly  inspiring,  continuing 
or  intensifying  a  dangerous,  or  potentially  dangerous,  disturbance,  cap 
your  cameras  and  conceal  your  microphones  regardless  of  what  other  news 

, organizations  may  do. 

—  Use  lights  only  when  essential  for  the  coverage  of  important  aspects 
of  the  story.   Turn  them  off,  of  course,  if  it  appears  that  they  are 
inspiring,  continuing  or  intensifying  a  dangerous,  or  potentially 
dangerous  disturbance. 
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3.  Avoid  the  use  of  inflainmatory  catchwords  or  descriptive 
phrases  such  as  "police  brutality,"  "angry  mob,"  "explosive 
violence,"  etc. 

k.  Do  not  characterize  a  disturbance  as  a  "riot"  unless 
that  term  is  clearly  justified  by  the  size  and  intensity 
of  the  disturbance. 

5.  Do  not  report,  as  factual,  rumors  (for  example,  of 
sniping),  "eyewitness"  reports  or  statements  by  participants 
unless  and  until  their  accuracy  has  been  separately  and 
authoritatively  confirmed. 

6.  The  facts,  as  reported,  must  be  in  proper  perspective. 
If,  for  example,  we  are  reporting  a  demonstrat j on  by  100 
students  on  a  college  campus  which  has  a  total  of  3,000 
students,  both  figures  should  be  included  in  the  report. 

7.  Provide  context  for  the  storj'  by  reporting,  as  quickly 
and  completely  as  you  can,  the  identity  and  background  of 
^he   participants  and  the  issues  and  circumstances  which 
preceded  or  led  to  the  disturbance. 

8.  Balance  statements  by  participants  or  their  supporters 
with  contrary  statements  (if  any)  by  other  responsible 
sources. 

9.  Do  not  give  the  exact  location  of  a  disturbance  or 
potential  liot  spot  unless  it  is  clearly  and  materially 
relevant  to  the  story . 
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—  Operate  as  quietly  as  possible,  keeping  your  conversation  with  each 
other  at  a  minimum. 

—  Be  restrained ,  neutral  and  non-committal  in  your  comments  and  behavior 
despite  the  verbal  and/or  physical  abuse  to  which  you  may  be  subjected 

by  the  participants. 

—  Avoid  coverage  of  i)  self-designated  "leaders"  if  they  appear  to 
represent  only  themselves  or  ii)  any  individuals  or  groups  who  are 
clearly  "performing." 

—  Cover  the  disturbance  exactly  as  it  happens  with  no  staging 
whatsoever;  make  no  request  or  suggestion  of  any   kind  which  will, 
in  any  way  influence  the  participants  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
anything. 

—  Obey  all  police  instructions  but  report  immediately  to  the  President 
or  a  Senior  Vice  President  of  CND  any  such  instructions  that,  in  your 
judgment,  seem  to  be- intended,  primarily,  to  manage  or  suppress  the 
news . 

—  Be  careful  about  your  physical  safety.   Although  we  try  not  to 
be  deterred  from  our  coverage  of  a  story  by  threats  of  violence, 
overriding  policy  dictates  that  the  health  and  safety  of  CKD  personnel 
take  priority  over  the  possible  loss  of  a  story.   It  is,  therefore, 
your  responsibility  carefully  to  gauge  the  likelihood  of  bodily  injury 
and  then  to  elect  which  of  these  alternatives  seems  appropriate: 

i)  continue  with, your  coverage  or  ii)  move  to  a  less  exposed  position 
which  will  still  permit  coverage  or  iii)  leave  the  scene. 

—  Report  the  disturbance  soberly,  factually  and  unemotionally. 
To  this  end: 

1.  Live  coverage  of  a  disturbance  is  prohibited  unless 
specifically  approved  in  advance  by  the  President  or  a 
Senior  Vice  President  of  CND. 

2.  Do  not  broadcast  a  report  of  a  disturbance  until  the 
seriousness  of  the ^situation,  the  extent  of  the  damage  and 
the  number,  intensity  and  mood  of  the  participants  have  been 

■**■  appraised  cautiously  and  with  restraint. 
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■  CBS  NEWS 
Prochiction  rii.Jinrlarilr, 


Coverage  of  Te7-ror3  !:ti;   ( '4 / Y /T 7  ) 

Because  tho  facts  and  circiiiiijstunccs  of  (>ach  ct\.r,c   vary,  there  cun  be  no 
specific  self-c>:ccuLin(_?  iMi.les  for  the  liatulliiif,  of  bcTj-orist/hoslacc 
stories.   C}3S  Kcvs  will  continue  to  apply  the  normnl  ter-ts  of  nev/s  Judg- 
ment and  if,  as  so  often  they  are,  these  stories  are  nevsworthy,  we  must 
continue  to  give  thein  coverage  despite  the  dangers  of  "contagion."  The 
disadvantages  of  suppression  are,  among  things,  (l)  odverscly  affecting 
our  credibility  ("V/hat  else  are  the  nevs  people  keeping  from  us?"); 
(2)  giving  free  rein  to  sensationalized  and  erroneous  word  of  mouth  rumors i 
and  (3)  distorting  our  nevs   judgments  for  son;e  extrunrious  ^iudgr.ental  pur- 
pose.-_  These  disadvantages  compel  us  to  continue  to  provide  coverage. 

Nevertheless  in  providing  for  such  coverage  there  mui^t  be  thoughtful,  con- 
scientious care  and  restraint.   Obviously,  the  story  r,)iould  not  be  sensa- 
tionalized beyond  tlie  actual  fact  of  its  being  sensational.   V.'e  should 
exercise  particular  care  in  how  we  treat  the  terror! st /kidnapper . 


More  specifically: 


(1)  An  essential  com.ponent  of  the  story  is  tlie  demands  of 

,     the  terrorist/kidnapper  and  wo  must  ropo't  t)iose  demands. 
But  we  sliould  avoid  providing  an  excessive  platform  for 
the  terrorist /kidnapper.   Thus,  unions  such  demands  are 
.  succinctly  stated  and  free  of  rlietoric-.ind  ])ropagonda, 
it  may  be  better  to  paraphrase  the  difPian'^r.  instead  of  pre- 
senting them  directly  through  the  voice  or  picture  of  the 
terrorist/kidnapper. 

(2)  P3xcept  in  the  most  compelling  circumstances,  and  then 
only  with  the  approval.. of  the  rrc:;ident  of  ClfS  Hews, 
or  in  liis  absence,  the  Senior  Vice  President  of  News, 
there  should  be  no  live  coverage  of  the  terrorist/kid- 
napper since  we  may  fall  into  tlie  trap  of  providing 

£ui  unedited  platfoi-m  for  him.   (Tliis  dorr,  not  iimit  live 
on-the-spot  reporting  by  CBS  Hcv.:   reporter:-.,  but  cni-c 
sliould  be  exercised  to  nr.sxirc  restraint  and  context.) 

(3)  News  personnel  should  be  mindful  of  the  probable  need  by 
the  authorities  who  are  dealing  with  the  terrorist  for 
communication  by  telephone  and  hence  should  endeavor  to 
ascertain,  v^herever  feasible,  vliether  our  own  use  of  such 
lines  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  authorities' 
com.munications . 

('♦)  Responsible  CBS  Hews  representatives  should  .endeavoi-  to 
contract  experts  dealing  with  the  liostagc  situation  to 
determijie  whether  they  have  any  guidance  on  such  questions 


8a 
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as  phraseology  to  be  avoided,  what  kinds  of  questions 
or  reports  might  tend  to  exacerbate  the  situation,  etc. 
Any  such  recommendations  by  established  authorities  on 
the  scene  should  be  carefully  considered  as  guidance 
(but  not  as  instruction)  by  CBS  Nevs  personnel. 

(5)  Local  authorities  should  also  be  given  the  name  or 
names  of  CBS  personnel  vhora  they  can  contact  should 
they  have  further  guidance  or  wish  to  deal  with  such 
delicate  questions  as  a  newsman's  call  to  the  terrorists 
or  other  matters  which  might  interfere  with  authorities 
dealing  with  the  terrorists. 

(6)  Guidelines  affecting  our  coverage  of  civil  disturbances 
are  also  applicable  here,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  avoiding  the  use  of  inflajmnatory  catchwords  or  phrases, 
the  reporting  of  rumors,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  policy 
dealing  with  civil  disturbances,  in  dealing  with  a  hostage 
story  reporters  should  obey  all  police  instructions  but 
report  immediately  to  their  superiors  any  such  instructions 
that  seem  to  be  intended  to  manage  or  suppress  the  news. 

(7)  Coverage  of  this  kind  of  story  should  be  in  such  over- 
all balance  as  to  length,  that  it  does  not  unduly  crowd 
out  other  important  news  of  the  hour/day. 
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RKO  GENERAL  TELEVISION 

A  DtVIStON  OF  RKO  GENERAL,  INC 
»«0  BROADWAY  .  NEW  YOHH.  MY.  10018  •  ABEA  CODE  212  7 


ROBERT  L  GLASEH 


November    10,    1973 


The   Honorable    Don    Edwards,    Chairman 
Subconrmi  ttee   on    Civil    and 
Constitutional    Rights 
Congress   of    the    United    States 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary 
House   of    Representatives 
Washington,    D.    C.         20515 

Dear    Congressman    Edwards: 

Tha'nk    you    for    your    letter   of   October    27th    inviting    comment 
regarding    problems    that  our   news   organization    at    RKO   General 
Television   must   deal    with    in    covering    terrorist    incidents. 

As  you  may  know,  RKO  General,  Inc.  is  licensee  for  WOR-TV 
in  New  York,  WNAC-TV  in  Boston,  WHBQ-TV  in  Memphis,  and  KHJ-TV 
in    Los  Angeles. 

Conferring  with  the  news  directors  of  our  stations,  a  few 
common    themes    began    to    surface    in    their   comments'. 

One    is    that   our   news   directors   value    responsible   news 
coverage   more    than    high    ratings.      Upon    hearing   of    the    taking   of 
hostages   or    another    threatened   act   of   violence,    our    impulse    is 
to    not    pander    to    the    terrorist   or    fanatic,    on    the    grounds    that 
he   may    be    seeking    precisely    the    attention   we    are    contemplating 
heaping   on    him.      This    i"s   especially    true    if    the   person    in 
question    is   not   affiliated   with   any   discernable    fringe   group. 

.(> 

When  dealing  with  the  law  enforcement  agencies  that  are 
coping  with  terrorists,  the  impulse  of  our  news  departments  is 
to  cooperate  with  the  authorities.   So,  for  example,  if  hostages 
are  being  held  in  an  area  that  is  accessible  by  phone,  our  news 
staff  would  likely  yield  to  a  police  or  FBI  request  to  refrain 
from  calling  in,  thereby  leaving  the  lines  of  communication 
open  for  use  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities. 
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As  far  as  preparation  for  coverage  of  a  terrorist  incident, 
our  Boston  station,  WNAC-TV,  has  issued  an  in-house  memo  to  our 
news  staff.  When  a  news  crew  is  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  an 
incident,  the  management  of  the  station  is  immediately  brought 
into  the  decision  making  process  relating  to  coverage  of  the 
terrorists.   An  emergency  command  is  established,  and  the  crew 
assesses  the  situation  before  leaving  its  car,  relaying  that 
assessment  by  radio  to  the  station.   Relatively  informed  and 
prudent  decisions  can  then  be  made  among  station  management, 
news  management  and  the  reporting  team.   The  dialogue  that 
already  exists  can  be  employed  to  decide  other  facets  of  the 
coverage,  such  as  whether  or  not  to  cut  into  regularly  scheduled 
programmi  ng . 

The  most  delicate  problem  that  has  been  raised  by  our  news 
departments  relating  to  coverage  of  terrorism  is  the  responsibility 
of  individual  reporters  and  television  stations  when  a  request 
is  made  for  the  reporter  to  intercede  in  the  "negotiations" 
between  the  authorities  and  the  terrorists.   In  all  likelihood, 
this  is  such  a  sensitive  matter  that  it  will  elude  a  legislative 
remedy.   But  if  a  reporter  becomes  a  negotiator,  and  ultimately 
a  human  life  is  'lost  or  maimed,  who  is  culpable?   I  doubt  there 
is  a  simple  answer  to  this  thorny  question,  but  I  raise  it 
nevertheless  for  consideration  by  your  subcommittee. 

Should  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Const ftutional  Rights 
draft  any  legislation  in  the  area  of  news  coverage  of  terrorist 
incidents,  I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  comment  at  that 
t  ime  . 

Thank  you  for  solicit'ng  our  views. 

Sincerely, 


RLG  :  1 r 
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WBZ-VVBZ-TV  BOSTON 
WiNS  MEW  YORK 
j         '    ^'   i     !   i     M    )  KnV-KYWTV  PHILADELPHIA 

'    '  '  VVJZ-TV  BALTIMORE 

KDKA-KOKATV  PITTSBURGH 

WOV/0  FT  WAYNE 

WIND  CHICAGO 

KPIX  SAN  ERANCISCO 

KfWB  LOS  ANGELES 

1625  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      TELEPHONE  783-0903  WESTINGHOUSE  BROADCASTING  COrvlPANY  INC 


WALLACE  DUNLAP 
Vice  President 


December  1,    1978 


Congressman  Don  Edwards 

Chairman 

Subcoimimittee  on  Civil  and  ^  ^^1^ 

Constitutional  Rights  r^<-.'^^!? 

2329  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  '"'''" 

Washington,   D.  C.       20515 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards: 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  yesterday  with  Tom  Breen  and  Leo  Gordon 
in  response  to  your  letter  asking  for  some  input  from  Group  W 
regarding  media  coverage  of  terrorist  violence  in  the  United  States. 

Early  in  our  conversation,   we  agreed  that  the  word  "terrorist"  is 
not  clearly  defined  and  that  a  news  organization  is  more  often  faced 
with  what  we  call  "crisis  situations".     Group  "W"  has  very  specific 
policies  with  regard  to  the  reporting  of  such  occurrences.     Those 
policies  are  spelled  out  in  some  detail  in  the  policy  manual  which 
guides  the  operations  of  all  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  stations, 
and  I  have  given  Tom  and  Leo  copies  of  the  pages  from  that  manual 
which  are  pertinent. 

We  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  in  this  important 
study  and  would  be  happy  to  provide  any  additional  input  which  might 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  it. 

Cordially, 


WD/gg 

cc:        Thomas  Breen 
Leo  Gordon 


JM^^ 
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Part  5  -  News  | 

Section  500  -  BASIC  PHILOSOPHY 
INTRODUCTION 


News  via  the  electronic  media  can  and  does  have  an  impact  that  exceeds 
the  passivity  of  the  printed  word.   It  possesses  an  immediacy,  an  avail- 
ability, an  omnipresence,  a  pictorial  impact  and  the  realism  of  sight 
and  sound  that  brings  each  news  event  into  the  American  home  with  greater 
force  than  that  of  any  other,  communication  medium.   So  large  an  impact 
carries  with  it  larger  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  Broadcaster. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Group  W,  therefore,  not  only  to  gather  the  news  In 
a  tireless  and  aggressive  manner,  but  to  use  every  means  available  to 
continually  check  the  accuracy  and  the  professionalism  of  the  news 
presented.  Whenever  possible,  wire  service  copy  of  a  vital  or  sensitive 
nature  will  be  double  checked  before  use,  either  by  station  or  Group  W 
newsmen.   Accuracy  will  be  valued  over  speed;  fairness  over  sensational- 
ism; depth  over  showmanship;  balance  over  exclusivity.   It  is,  we  believe, 
not  enough  when  judging  our  news  coverage  to  simply  ask  ourselves,  "Is 
it  good  television  or  radio?"  We  will  —  indeed  we  must  —  in  each  case 
ask  ourselves  instead,  "Is  it  good  journalism?" 

We  also  believe  that  informing  the  public  is  much  more  than  simply  an 
obligation  of  a  licensee.   It  is,  in  our  view,  a  major  corporate  objective 
and  the  only  way  in  which  the  media's  potential  can  be  fulfilled.   How 
well  we  meet  these  objectives  —  and  at  what  rate  we  improve  our  ability 
to  do  so  —  will  determine  how  we  ourselves  judge  our  achievements.   We 
believe  strongly,  that  news  should  not  only  expand  the  mind  but  reflect 
the  quality  of  life  about  us,  rather  than  push  out  toward  the  extremities 
of  life  —  and  reflect  accurately  —  into  the  areas  of  the  bizarre. 
Confrontation,  war,  protest,  militancy  and  riot  all  have  their  place. 
But  so  does  environment,  achievement,  ideas  and  those  trends  within  our 
society  which  tend  to  move  and  affect  our  lives  in  ways  far  more  profound 
than  many  noisier  events  of  the  moment. 

In  the  presentation  of  radio  and  television  news,  great  skill  is  required 
to  utilize  a  limited  time  period  in  the  most  effective  manner.   The  less 
skillful  journalist  will  be  unable  to  communicate  an  idea  which  the 
well-trained,  diligent  journalist  can,  and  does,  communicate  in  a  short 
time. 

Depth  need  not  depend  upon  length  or  quantity,  but  it  does  depend  upon 
professional  competence.   Group  W,  therefore,  believes  strongly  in 
developing  and  hiring  the  best  journalists  available  and,  once  hired, 
making  sure  that  they  adhere  to  the  highest  professional  standards. 

Equally  important,  we  seek  a  balance  between  all  the  ingredients  of  news 
we  present.   We  are  in  the  craft  of  telling  people  v/hat  is  happening  — 
when  it  happens.   But  we  must  recognize  the  very  concept  of  what  is 
"hard  news"  has  expanded  greatly  in  the  past  few  years.   Today,  a  medical 
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discovery  or  a  scientific  advance  qualifies  as  "hard  news"  as  much  as  a 
diplomatic  move  or  a  government  pronouncement;  a  religious  conclave  is 
as  "hard"  as  a  Congressional  committee  meeting. 

It  is  Group  W's  goal  to  present  a  constant  spectrum  of  the  news;  the 
event  of  the  moment  pi  us  concurrent  analysis,  the  heavier  news  of  the 
world's  officialdom  and  those  activities  that  generally  run  to  a  lighter 
vein. 

We  recognize  that  some  segments  of  the  public  may  often  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  less  important  local  stories  than  in  major  national  and 
international  stories.   We  will  not,  however,  patronize  that  point  of 
view  at  the  expense  of  adequate  presentation  of  national  and  interntional 
news. 

We  fully  recognize  the  value  to  our  audiences  of  continuity  and  familiar- 
ity in  air  format.   But  we  are  equally  determined  not  to  allow  format 
considerations  to  dictate  superficiality.   Nor  will  we  truncate  the  news 
to  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  home  without  clarity  or  dignity. 

In  gathering  of  news  we  will  ask  ourselves  the  constant  question:   Are 
we  deploying  ourselves  in  such  a  way  to  accurately  reflect  the  total 
milieu  in  which  we  live?  Or  are  we  distorted  (and  being  distorted)  by 
the  constant  tug  of  the  bizarre,  the  over-dramatic,  and  the  staged 
confrontation?  Are  we  flocking  to  the  staged  happening  and  simply 
duplicating  what  the  wire  services  are  offering  with  greater  economy  and 
speed? 

We  do  not  seek  experimentation  simply  for  its  own  sake.   But  we  encourage, 
indeed  insist  upon  experimentation,  when  the  end  product  is  a  news 
presentation  that  most  accurately  reflects  the  true  state  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  nation  and  the  world  in  which  we  1 ive. 

We  will  not  sensationalize  the  news,  either  by  position  within  a  news 
cast,  the  use  of  "color-words"  or  the  omisson  of  significant  details. 
Our  news  should  be  presented  in  the  most  objective  manner  possible,  free 
of  bias  and  slanting. 

We  will  not  deviate  from  this  rule  for  any  reason.  When  we  desire  to 
express  conscious  attitudes  or  points  of  view,  we  will  do  so  by  means  of 
editorial  comment,  and  commentary  so  labelled  and  carefully  pointed  out 
to  the  public.   (See  Part  6  -  Editorializing). 

Over  the  years,  responsible  reportage  has  coalesced  about  it  a  series  of 
principles  which  Group  W  not  only  endorses  but  considers  to  be  mandatory. 
The  most  important  of  these  are: 


I.    Generally  speaking,  sources  who  refuse  to  be  identified  should  not 
be  used  as  basis  for  news  reports  on  an  issue  in  dispute  unless  the 
station  has  additional  and  reasonable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts. 
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II.   Reportage  may  often  Involve  statements  that  adversely  reflect  either 
upon  the  reputation  of  individuals  and  institutions  or  present  revela- 
tions and  conclusions  that  are  distasteful  to  those  involved.   Group  W 
recognizes  that  such  statements  are  often  very  much  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  such  reporting  always  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
of  exercising  professional  broadcasting  standards,  i.e.,  adequate  Investi- 
gation and  verification  of  the  facts  and  their  fair  presentation.  The 
particular  application  of  Group  W  standards  in  the  case  of  in-depth 
reports  requires  that  we:   1)  conduct  thorough  investigations,  2)  verify 
the  facts  in  every  practical  and  reasonable  way,  3)  present  any  alter- 
nate versions  that  are  pertinent  and,  4)  whenever  possible,  present,  to 
the  person  or  institution  upon  which  the  facts  reflect,  an  adequate 
disclosure  of  what  we  intend  to  say  on  the  air,  before  such  facts  are 
ai  red.   We  believe  it  essential  that  in  such  cases  either  everyone 
involved  or  their/its  spokesperson  be  in  possession  of  the  pertinent 
facts  known  to  Group  W  and  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  consider  these 
facts  and  present  other  relevant  information  for  possible  use  in  the 
report.  This  is  often  a  difficult  task  for  the  reporter,  but  It  Is  one 
we  must  —  and  do  —  insist  upon.   In  cases  where  individual  parties  are 
contacted  and  refuse  comment,  that  fact  will  be  mentioned  on  the  air. 


III.   Newspeople  will  not,  either  for  sight  or  sound,  stage  any  incident, 
nor  will  they  suggest  that  any  other  party  stage  any  incident.  And  if, 
after  filming  or  taping  an  event,  the  reporter  or  reporters  discover 
that  the  event  was  staged  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  report, 
such  material  shall  be  aired  only  with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
Station  Group  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  appropriate  station 
personnel.   If  it  is  decided  the  material  may  be  aired,  the  fact  of  the 
staging  shall  be  disclosed  and  the  reason  for  broadcasting  be  given. 
Nnews  personnel  will  neither  offer  any  payment  of  any  sort  for  informa- 
tion, nor  tender  any  payment  for  the  filming  or  taping  of  any  segment  of 
the  report. 


IV.  Journalists  will  not  urge  anyone  to  do  anything  he/she  would  not 
normally  do  or  encourage  or  cause  anyone  to  perform  any  action  he/she 
ordinarily  would  not  do.   To  some  extent  it,  of  course,  is  inevitable 
that  the  presence  of  a  reporter  and  reporting  equipment  may  affect  the 
conduct  of  participants  in  an  event.   Group  W  reporters,  while  recog- 
nizing this,  must  be  alert  not  to  allow  their  activities  to  be  the 
controlling  cause  of  events.   In  particular,  reporters  shall  not  cover 
or  continue  to  cover  an  event  if  it  involves  or  might  involve  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  other  acts  Injurious  to  persons  or  property 
which  might  well  not  occur  but  for  the  presence  of  the  reporter  or  the 
reporter  and  his/her  associated  equipment. 

V.  Professionals  will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  libel  as  well  as 
Insure  the  accuracy  of  the  story.   If  the  report  is  to  be  broadcast  In 
separate  parts,  each  part  shall  be  considered  a  separate  report  for 
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purposes  of  libel  considerations.   if  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  material  might  be  libelous  or  constitute  a  personal  attack,  the 
material  will  be  reviewed  with  the  Law  Department  (See  also  Part  h,    Sec- 
tion ^00,  V.  A.,  B.,  Part  k.    Section  ^00,  VI.,  Part  6,  Section  600). 


VI.   It  ordinarily  is  the  Station  News  Director's  responsibility  in  the 
first  instance  to  exercise  reasonable  control  and  supervision  over  our 
employees  with  respect  to  the  above  policies.   She/he  shall  be  expected 
to  consult  with  the  station  manager  and  other  management  personnel  in 
the  exercise  of  these  responsibilities. 

The  President  -  Radio  Station  Group  and  President  -  Television  Station 
Group  (with  the  Vice  President  Executive  News  Producer)  and  the  Station 
Managers,  Program  Directors  and  News  Directors  are  the  responsible 
persons  for  the  ongoing  responsibility  described  above.   The  day  by  day 
judgment  of  how  news  should  be  "mixed"  rests  with  local  management.   But 
this  mandate  anticipates  that  local  management  will  reflect  a  broad, 
enlightened  and  objective  attitude  to  the  presentation  of  news.   In 
practice,  this  will  result  in  the  rejections  of  the  excessive  use  of 
local  news  or  the  failure  to  recognize  the  significant  service  rendered 
to  Group  W  stations  by  the  scope  and  level  of  its  worldwide  news  activities. 

The  undertaking  to  present  listeners  and  viewers  with  a  total  and  balanced 
view  of  the  v/orld  must  be  reflected  not  only  in  the  raw  material  supplied 
to  our  stations  but  in  the  finished  newscasts  as  well.   It  is  up  to  all 
levels  of  local  management  to  maintain  this  point  of  view  and  to  make 
sure  that  each  news  staff  has  the  proper  tools  to  carry  out  the  task. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  station  groups  to 
aid  stations  in  the  upgrading  of  their  news  personnel.   While  final 
personnel  judgments  shall  remain  with  individual  Station  Manaoers, 
the  concurrence  of  the  Presidents,  TV  and  Radio  Stations  should  be 
sought  in  the  selection  and  movement  of  all  key  news  personnel.   He/she 
should,  through  personal  contact,  memorandum,  etc.,  carry  on  a  constant 
dialogue  through  station  management  on  the  pursuit  of  practices  that 
reflect  the  highest  standards  of  journalism.   In  the  area  of  policy 
consideration.  Station  Managers  and  officials  should  call  upon  the 
President  for  reaction,  interpretation  and  advice  on  problems  relating 
to  all  phases  of  the  news  and  news  presentation. 

A  great  deal  of  Group  W*s  strength  derives  from  the  fact  that  It  can 
perform  collectively  with  a  scope  and  thoroughness  often  not  available 
to  the  individual  operator.   This  means  cooperation  and  coordination. 
Where  news  coverage  of  national  and  international  scope  are  called  for, 
the  Group  W  Washington  Bureau  Chief  and  the  Chief  of  the  Group's  Foreign 
News  Service  will  solicit  and  shall  receive  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
individual  Group  W  stations. 

The  General  Manager,  as  in  all  other  situations  affecting  the  operation 
of  a  local  station,  is  the  individual  responsible  for  the  hews  operation 
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of  her/his  station  within  the  context  of  Group  W  policy  stated  above. 
The  Program  Director  implements  management  directives  and  supplies  an 
additional  and  closer  supervision  and  survei lance  of  the  news  program- 
ming.  But  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  making  on-the-scene  decisions 
as  to  what  news  should  run,  in  what  sequence,  and  at  what  length  belongs 
to  the  News  Director  or  her/his  deputy  on  duty. 

In  intra-group  matters  where  the  news  involves  cooperation  from  two  or 
more  Group  W  stations  all  three  management  officials  will  be  expected  to 
give  the  effort  their  fullest  cooperation. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility,  moreover,  of  the  General  Manager,  the 
Program  Director  and,  of  course,  the  News  Director  to  constantly  broaden 
the  dimensions  of  their  knowledge  of  current  issues  in  the  news  at  the 
national,  international  and  local  levels.   Wherever  possible,  this 
knowledge  should  rise  from  personal  participation  in  community  proceed- 
ings and  activities  rather  than  a  redigestion  of  materials  read  in  local 
papers  or  national  magazines. 


Section  501  -  GENERAL  JOURNALISTIC  STANDARDS 


INTRODUCTION 


Although  specific  Group  W  news  rules  are  included  in  the  following 
section,  there  are  several  general  journalistic  standards  adhered  to  by 
all  Group  W  stations.   Because  of  their  importance  and  scope,  these 
standards  fall  in  the  category  of  nev/s  policy  rather  than  rules. 


I.    No  station  shall  present  fictional  events,  commercial  material  or 
other  non-news  material  as  authentic  news  telecasts  or  announcements. 
Nor  shall  vie   permit  dramatization  in  any  program  which  would  give  the 
false  impression  that  the  dramatized  material  constitutes  news.   Exple- 
tives (presented  orally  or  pictorally)  such  as  "flash"  or  "bulletin"  and 
statements  such  as  "we  interrupt  this  program  to  bring  you..."  must  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  news  room  use. 
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II.  Although  it  v;ould  appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  men-tion,  it  is  consid- 
ered essential  that  this  Policy  Manual  deal  with  the  handling  of  news 
stories  that  in  any  manner  discuss  or  may  affect  Group  W,  one  of  its 
stations,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  or  other  related  activities. 
Kere  the  policy  line  is  both  simple  and  unequivocable;  news  involving 
Group  W,  one  of  its  stations  or  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  wi 1 1 

be  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  all  other  news ;  it  shal  1  be  handled 
in  an  objective  way.   If  necessary,  utilize  the  treatment  of  substituting 
another  but  comparable  company,  determine  the  posture  you  would  afford 
it  under  those  circumstances,  and  then  proceed  to  treat  the  news  in  the 
Identical  manner  even  though  it  concerns  a  Westinghouse  company  or 
organization. 

III.  It  is  mandatory  that  the  objectivity  of  our  news  reporting  be 
without  exception  or  deviation.   It  v/ill  be  a  major  management  respon- 
sibility and,  in  turn,  a  major  item  of  management  evaluation  to  constantly 
check  up  on  how  well  this  injunction  is  fulfilled. 

IV.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  policy  of  Group  W  to  keep 
the  sales  and  public  relations  departments  insulated  from  news  and  program- 
ming activities.   News  Directors  are  enjoined  from  permitting  any  commer- 
cial influences  to  affect  their  hews  judgments.   Group  W  is  prepared  to 
forego  any  areas  of  revenue  the  retention  of  which  must  be  predicated 

•upon  some  compromise  of  principle  in  our  news  and  programming  efforts  in 
order  to  continue  such  business. 


V.    It  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  valid  and 
factual  areas  of  community  activities  which  receive  little  or  no  exposure 
on  radio  and  television  for  a  multitude  of  reasons.   This  includes 


Important  association  activities,  business  organizations,  activities  of 
volunteer  organizations,  churches,  schools,  etc.   Where  valid,  this  form 
of  news  should  be  progressively  integrated.   But  this  should  be  accom- 
plished by  continual  vigilance  against  the  mounting  proliferation  of 
manufactured  news  that  often  amounts  to  non-news.   What  should  and 
should  not  be  included  shall  depend  on  the  objective  news  judgment  of 
the  News  Director  and  such  decisions  should  be  made  irrespective  of  any 
relationship  that  Group  W  stations  may  have  with  these  companies  or 
organizations,  including  commercial  relations. 
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VI.   As  broadcasting  has  matured,  so  has  the  ability  of 
groups,  governments  and  individuals  to  exploit  it.   In  a 
climate  of  activism,  the  News  Director  in  particular  has 
increased  responsibilities.   One  of  the  greatest  problems 
is  the  determination  of  kind  of  treatment  which  should  be 
given  to  the  coverage  of  violence,  particularly  predictable 
violence.   Group  W  is  fully  cognizant  of  its  obligations  to 
bring  its  viewers  and  listeners  news,  without  personal  bias, 
pre-censorship,  or,  in  the  specific  case  of  violence,  undue 
apprehension  over  viewer  or  listener  reaction.   Group  W  is 
also  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  the  TV  lens  when  it 
must  deal  v;ith  the  panorama  of  violence  before  it.   For 
example,  there  are  technical  limits  to  film  or  tape:   they 
cannot  be  compressed  or  summarized;  they  can  only  be  cut. 
Moreoever,  in  the  midst  of  violence,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  camera  should  concentrate  on  the  center  of  violence, 
possibly  to  the  exclusion  of  different,  but  pertinent, 
behavior  surrounding  the  violence.   The  overriding  responsi- 
bility is  to  accurately  place  the  events  being  reported  in  a 
proper  perspective  to  the  series  of  actions  taking  place, 
some  of  which  the  viewer  or  listener  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  see  or  hear.  . 

The  general  considerations  of  news  value  and  news  coverage 
discussed  above  also  apply  when  dealing  with  hostage/terrorist 
situations.   Our  experience  with  these  particular  events 
strongly  indicates  that  restraint  and  thoughtful  coverage  is 
required  because  of  the  inherent  and  imminent  threat  to  life. 
It  is  also  important  that  we  earnestly  seek  not  to  become 
involved  as  a  participant,  and,  failing  that,  we  must  know 
how  to  discharge  our  responsibility  as  journalists  and 
responsible  citizens  when  v;e  are  thrust  into  these  blurred 
situations  and  to  extricate  ourselves  as  soon  as  possible. 
Put  another  way,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  used  as 
a  tool  in  furthering  the  ends  of  a  terrorist  group.   In  order 
to  further  these  goals  the  following  will  apply: 
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1.  Each  News  Director  shall  prepare  a  "readiness"  memo- 
randum,  which  will  place  the  nev;sroom  into  an  alert 
posture  upon  verification  of  a  hostage  situation.   It 
will  contain  specific  instructions  about  who  to  notify, 
who  will  make  and  maintain  contact  v;ith  the  police, 
how  staff  and  crev;  calls  will  be  made,  v;hat  steps  to 
take  to  place  the  staff  in  a  condition  of  informed 
readiness  to  handle  the  story,  and  how  first  reports 
of  the  situation  will  be  cleared  for  broadcast.   The 
Vice  Presidents  (Radio  and  TV)  News  Operations  are 
available  to  assist  in  this  effort. 

2.  When  a  hostage  story  develops,  the  News  Director  should 
immediately  inform  the  General  Manager. 

3.  .  Contact  v;ill  be  established  with  the  appropriate  law 

enforcement  agency  and  maintained  throughout  the  course 
of  covering  the  story.   In  order  to  facilitate  this, 
each  station  will  set  up  contact  with  individuals  in 
the  law  enforcement  agency  in  their  community,  so  that 
the  station  will  be  able  to  move  swiftly  to  avail  itself 
of  this  agency's  guidance  and  expertise  when  a  terrorist/ 
hostage  story  breaks.   All  instructions,  advice  or  orders 
from  them  will  be  relayed  back  to  appropriate  nev;sroom 
management  (command  post)  when  it  is  received.   Instruc- 
tions/orders to  move  or  clear  the  area  from  law  enforce- 
ment officials  on  the  scene  will  be  obeyed,  but  any 
such  order  which  appears  to  be  given  to  manage  or 
suppress  news  coverage'  will  be  reported  to  appropriate 
news  management  imm.ediately.   The  decision  as  to  what 
to  broadcast,  and  how,  remains  with  the  station. 

4.  As  a  normal  procedure,  there  will  be  no  live  "play  by 
play"  coverage  of  terrorist/kidnapper  stories  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  News  Director  and  General 
Manager.   Reports  from  newspeople  in  the  field  will  be 
taped,  and  reviewed  by  the  News  Director,  or  other 
authorized  person  in  the  event  the  News  Director  is  not 
imjnediately  available. 

5.  No  calls  will  be  placed  by  Group  W  news  personnel  to 
the  terrorists  or  hostages,  unless  the  News  Director 
and/or  General  Manager  approve  such  calls. 

6.    Repeated  or  excessive  use  of  the  phone  line  should  be 
avoided,  and  a  call  should  be  terminated  immediately 
when  it  is  preventing  the  authorities  from  continuing 
a  dialogue  with  the  terrorist/kidnapper. 
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7.  Normal  programming   will  be  maintained,    with  raws 
updates   permitted  where   and  v;hen   appropriate. 

8.  VJhen   determined   to  be   essential   elements   of   the   story, 
demands   of  the    individual   or  group  holding   hostages  will 
be  broadcast.      However,    such  demands    should  be  broad- 
cast by  Group  W  personnel    in  the   third  person    (singular 
or  plural)    and  only   after   appropriate   editing    and 
condensation.      Should  the   terrorist/kidnapper   demand 
air  time   to  broadcast  demands   or  make   any   remarks,    and 
back  this  by  threats, to  the   safety  of  hostages,    air 
time  may  be  provided'.      However,    police   officials   on  the 
scene  must  be  notified  of   the  demand   and  their  guidance 
•and   advice   sought.      The  granting   of   air  time   to   the 
terrorist/kidnapper    is   a    last   resort,    and    is   permitted 
only  when   the   safety  of  the  hostages    is   clearly   at 
stake. 

9.  V'?hile  the  direct    involvement  of   a    reporter    in   the   story 
is   to  be   avoided,    it  may  be  unavoidable,    particularly 
in   situations  v;here   the  welfare   of  the  hostages    is   at 
stake.      In   such   an   eventuality,    where  the   reporter 
becomes   a  go-between  or  otherv;ise   a   part  of  the   story, 
he/she  may  be   interviewed   as   a   newsmaker,   where   appro- 
priate,   but  will   not  be   continued   as    a   reporter   on   the 
story. 

10.         No  Group  W   employee   should  be   allowed   to  be   substituted 
for  a  hostage   or  otherwise  placed   in  danger,    no  matter 
how  minimal   this   danger   appears   to  be. 

VII.      One  of   television's  greatest   technical    achievements    is    its  ability 
To  bring  viewers   live  coverage  — i  what    is  happening   the  moment    it  happens, 
this    is  made  more  expedient  with   the  advent  and  expansion  of   the  mini- 
cam  capabilities  and   the  development  of  electronic  news  gathering.      But 
given   the  medium's   limitations  and   the  possibility  of  unwitting  distor- 
tions.  Group  W  believes   that  as    it  must   continue   to  cover  violence  as 
legitimate  news  and   that  unless   the  circumstances  are  overwhelmingly 
compelling  or   inadvertent    (e.g.,    violence  occurring  unexpectedly  during 
a   live  broadcast),   care  and  consideration  should  be  given   to   the   live 
broadcast  of  violence.     We  feel    strongly   that   the  few  hours  which  may  be 
lost    in   the  actual    broadcast  of   the  action  are  a  justifiable  sacrifice 
for   the  added   perspective  which  will    be  brought   to  the  viewer   if   both 
the  visual    coverage  and   the  circumstances  surrounding   the   incident  are 
simultaneously  and  objectively  put    into  perspective. 

In   the  reporting  of  civil   disorders    it    is    important   that   the   participants 
be   identified   in  a  consistent  manner.      If   it    is  germane  and    important   to 
identify   those   involved  by   race,    then  do  so.      If    it   is  not  germane  and 
important,    then  don't  do   it.      Don't    identify  participants  one  time  and 
not   the  next  when    the  story   itself  hasn't  changed. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  any  information  pertaining  to  civil  disturb- 
ances be  broadcast  until  authorization  of  such  broadcast  is  given  by  the 
News  Director  or  her/his  appointed  deputy. 

ROn76  -83- 
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ABC  News      7  West  66  Street     New  York.  New  York  10023      Telephone  212  LTl-7777 


\^0V2  7\a7a 


November  20.  1978 


The  Honorable  Don  Edwards 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards : 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  27 
to  Mr.  Roone  Arledge  in  which  you  invite  our  com- 
ments concerning  media  coverage  of  domestic  ter- 
rorism. 

ABC  News  recognizes  that  news  coverage  of 
terrorist  activities  involves  special  responsibili- 
ties.  We  must  report  what  is  newsworthy  without 
becoming  mere  conduits  for  terrorist  propaganda. 
Difficult  judgments  are  involved,  and  we  made  these 
judgments  in  good  faith  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

We  have  considered  setting  special  guidelines 
for  coverage  of  terrorism,  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  done.   Thus  far,  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  news  events  involving  terrorists  develop  in  s'o 
unpredictable  a  manner  that  guidelines  are  not  very 
helpful  and  may  tend  to  limit  our  flexibility.   There- 
fore, we  will  continue  to  handle  these  problems  as 
they  arise  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

We  trust  that  the§e  comments  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Subcommittee. 


Very  truly  yours , 


Richard  C.  VJald 
Senior  Vice  President 
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TEL:    202   -  633-5300 


THE    ASSOCIATED     PRESS 

2021      K      STREET     N       W. 

ROOM     605 

WASHINGTON.     D.     C.     20006 


^^O^'^' 


November   24,    1978 


Mr.  Don  Edwards 

U.  S.  Representative 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  response  to  your  Oct.  27  inquiry,  our  policy  on 
the  coverage  of  terrorist  episodes  is  very  simple. 
It  is^as  follows: 

— We  will  avoid  involving  ourselves  in  the  story  in 
any  fashion  beyond  simply  reporting  the  events. 

— We  will  do  nothing  that  would  impede  law  enforcement  ' 
or  aid  a  terrorist,  in  the  situation  at  hand  or  in  any 
future  attempt. 

— We  try  as  quickly  as  possible  to  put  the  event  in 
context;  that  is,  to  determine  whether  the  episode  is  an 
individual  action  or  something  connected  with  a  wider 
organization  or  ideology. 

— We  maintain  a  basic  rule  against  reporting  information 
that  would  be  of  value  to  a  hijacker,  kidnaper  or  the  like 
during  the  commission  of  his  act. 

I  hope  this  will  be  useful  in  your  study  of  the 
prdblem. 


Sincerely, 


WALTER    R.    MEARS 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

AND 

CHIEF   OF   BUREAU 
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400  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  19101 


November  22,  1978 


The  Honorable  Don  Edwards 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20^15 

Dear  Mr#  Edwards: 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  make  \n?itten  comments 
on  the  subject  of  news  media  coverage  of  terrorist 
incidents. 

However,  it  is  the  position  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  that  we  would  not  wish  to  make  any  c.ontribution 
to  a  process  that  coiold  lead  to  legislation  circumscribing 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  cover  this  topic  as  we  would  any  other  --  unhindered  and 
fairly. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  interest  in  protecting  both 
society  and  the  civil  liberties  of  its  members.   Suffice  it 
to  say  we  would  heartily  oppose  any  attempt  to  cijrtail 
pf»ess  access  and  independence  in  a  crisis  or  any  situation. 


Sincerely, 


/-<^*.t^'^ 


C       y  James  Mo   Naxigl&^on 
^- — ^    National  Editor 
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U.S.News  &  World  Report 

WASHINGTON  ^G\f    \  Z  \^?B 

2300     N    STREET.    N .  W.     •    WASHINGTON,   O.C.    20037 

November  8,  1978 

Congressman  Edwards,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  27  to  Mr.  Stone,  who  has 
referred  it  to  me. 

We  share  the  concern  of  the  Subcommittee  over  the  issue  of  ci- 
vil liberties  and  constitutional  freedoms.  And  we  find  no  quarrel 
with  your  premise  that  whatever  ways  the  government  may  find  to  pro- 
tect society,  it  must  be  done  with  the  restraint  characteristic  of 
our  principles  of  law. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  has  been  relatively  free  of  the 
types  of  terrorist  incidents  that  have  plagued  some  foreign  countries. 
The  riots  of  Watts  and  Detroi"^  like  the  violence  that  followed  the 
deaths  of  Martin  Luther  King,  have  for  many  become  only  memories. 
Since  *(!his  is  true,  we  feel  that  we  have  little  to  contribute  to  your 
current  study.  Many  of  the  excesses  of  that  period  were  excesses  of 
the  moment.   Little  could  be  done  about  them  now. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  comment . 
Since/ely, 


Ben  F.  Phlegar 

Assistant  Executive  Editol 


BFPtkar 
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80l  TEXAS  AVENUE,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  7700^2  (713)  220-7171 

November  7,  1978 


Mr.  Don  Edwards,  Chairman 
Subconunittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards: 

There  is  little  I  can  offer  in  response  to  your  query  about 
our  experiences  in  coverage  of  crisis  situations  caused  by  terrorists. 

The  reason  is  we  have  not  had  such  incidents  in  our  area, 
except  for  a  group  of  state  prisoners  who  sought  freedom  through  the 
use  of  hostages. 

This  was  the  Fred  Carrasco  case  (he  was  the  ringleader  of 
the  prisoners  who  held  various  prison  employees  as  hostages)  which 
ended  in  the  shootout  at  the  prison  unit  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  in 
August  1974. 

Preliminary  to  the  attempted  breakout,  during  the  days  of 
negotiating  between  Carrasco  and  prison  officials,  the  media  was  there 
in  force.   Carrasco,  his  fellow  prisoners  and  the  hostages  were  holed 
up  in  a  building,  and  Carrasco  and  prison  officials  communicated  by 
telephone . 

After  a  few  days, - Carrasco  insisted  on  talking  to  newspeople. 
Several  TV  and  newspaper  reporters  complied.   I  told  our  reporters  not 
to  talk  fco  Carrasco.   Several  other  newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times,  also  refused  to  participate.   I  felt  Carrasco  was  using  the 
media  and  that  nothing  beneficial  to  anyone  could  come  out  of  such 
dialogue.   I  believe  events  proved  me  correct. 

My  contribution  to  your  study,  therefore,  is  that  news  media 
should  not  be  a  party  to  incidents  of  terrorism.   We  should  be  there 
to  report  the  news,  but  not  to  make  it  by  participating  in  negotiations. 
Any  contact  with  terrorists  should  be  by  law  enforcers  and  their  re- 
presentatives, all  properly  trained  in  dealing  with  that  sort  of  crisis. 


Sincerely; 


Don  Pickels 
Managing  Editor 
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The  Gl 


Press 


lOHAS    L.  BOARDMAN 
editor 


November  14,    1978 


Dear  Congressman  Edwards: 

At  the  request  of  Earl  Richert,    editor-in-chief  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,   I  am  responding  to  your  letter 
addressed  originally  to  Jack  R,   Howard. 

Mr.   Richert  referred  the  letter  to  mie  because  we  have  had 
two  incidents  in  Cleveland  which  perhaps  illustrate  the 
problems  which  your  subconnmittee  is  investigating. 

In  both  cases,  we  were  asked  by  law  enforcement  officials 
to  cooperate  in  their  efforts  to  free  hostages,  and  in  both 
cases  we  responded,' 

The  incidents,   and  the  consequences,   were  these: 

The  first  involved  a  young  armed  man  who  took  control  of  the 
offices  of  the  Chessie  System  in  the  Terminal  Tower  in  down- 
town Cleveland,  where  he  detained  about  a  dozen  hostages. 

His  complaint  was  that  the  Chessie  System  had  failed  to  conm- 
ply  with  the  law  concerning  job  opportunities  and  training 
for  VietnamL  veterans. 

At  the  r,equest  of  Cleveland  police,   we  published  his  demands 
(typically  far-out,   including  the  demand  that  the  Chessie 
president  return  a  veterans'  award  he  had  received  in 
Baltimore). 


We  complied  with  the  police  request,   printing  his  demands  in 
a  Page  1  box.     The  edition  was  delivered  to  him  at  the  Terminal 
by  police.     He  had  indicated  he  would  release  hostages  if  this 
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were  done,   but  he  did  not.     He  escalated  his  demands  to 
broadcast  of  his  grievances  on  national  TV,   which  was  done 
later  in  the  day.     He  then  released  the  hostages  and  sur- 
rendered. 

In  the  other  incident,   a  man  seized  two  hostages  at  the  War- 
rensville  Heights  police  station  in  suburban  Cleveland. 
One  hostage,   a  fennale  clerk,   was  later  released,  but  the 
other,   a  detective  captain,  was  held. 

In  this  incident,   at  the  request  of  the  FBI,   we  also  printed 
his  demands  on  Page  1,   and  the  edition  was  flown  to  the 
scene  by  helicopter. 

Again,   this  did  not  effect  release  of  the  hostage.     He  escalated 
his  demands  to  a  promise  of  attention  to  his  grievances  by 
the  President,    and  this  promise  was  made  by  the  President 
as  part  of  a  nationally-televised  news  conference.     He  then 
released  the  hostage. 

In  neither  case  did  we  hold  out  any  real  hope  that  our  coopera- 
tion would  lead  to  release  of  hostages,   but  we  were  reluctant 
to  turn  down  a  request  from  law  enforcement  officers.     I 
believe  we  would  react  the  same  way  in  any  similar  future 
situation. 

One  lesson  we  perhaps  did  learn.     After  the  Chessie  terrorist 
was  released  on  bond,   he  became  something  of  a  folk  hero 
to  antiwar  activists.     He  was,   in  fact,   once  defused  and  dis- 
armed,   rather  an  appealing  character. 

But  the  press  was  criticized  for  the  extent  of  its  coverage  of 
his  continuing  efforts  to  gain  publicity,   and  I  feel  there  was 
some  justification  for  the  belief  that  coverage  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  normal  news  judgment.     I  ann  referring  here 
not  so  much  to  our  own  coverage,  but  to  that  of  the  media 
generally. 

In  sumAary,   then: 

1.  We  will,   within  reasonable  limits,    cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  seeking  release  of  hostages, 
even  if  it  means  publicizing  ridiculous  demands, 

2.  This  cooperation  will  be  offered  even  if  we  have  little 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  an  immediate  result. 
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3,       Except  under  the  most  unusual  circumstances,   we  will 
not  pernnit  our  reporters  to  become  part  of  the  news 
story.     We  do  not  want  them  negotiating  with  a  terrorist, 
or  otherwise  going  beyond  their  role  as  newspersons. 

I  hope  these  brief  comments  are  useful  to  you  and  your  sub- 
committee.    If  I  can  be  of  further  service,   r)lease  let  me 
know.  f      ) 

Cordially  ,\  ,^V^^^ 


:A 


The  Hon.    Don  Edwards,    Chairnnan 
Subconnmittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
Comnnittee  on  the  Judici-ary 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,    D.    C.     20515 


cc:    Earl  Richert 


I 
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GENERAL    OFFICES 

NEWS    BUILDING.  220    EAST    AZ'iP    STREET 

NEW    YORK,  N.  Y.   IOOI7 


H.   L.  STEVENSON 

Eoitor-in-Chief 
Vice  President 


13  November  1978 


Dear  Congressman  Edwards: 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  UPI  guidelines  for  coverage  of  terroris' 
tic  incidents. 

These  guidelines  are,  of  necessity,  rather  generalized. 

No  one  set  of  rules  can  possibly  cover  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion. 

I  cannot  'furnish  you  a  list  of  specific  difficulties  we  have  en^ 
countered  throughout  the  world  in  covering  these  incidents. 

I  can  tell  you  there  inevitably  is  a  conflict  or  disagreement 
between  reporters  and  photographers  and  civilian  or  military 
authorities. 

In  most  cases,  these  conflicts  are  resolved  at  the  local  level 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.   That's  the  way  it  should  be. 

Cordially, 


Ii.L.  Stevenson 


The   Il.^norable 
Don  Edwards 

House  of  Representatives 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
Washington  D.C.  20S15 
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United  Press  Inlernational.  220  East  42nd  Si  .  New  York.N  Y  10017 


Office  of  H   L  Stevenson.  Ediiof-m-Chiet  arid  Vice  President 


May  12,  1977 


Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  news  media's  role  in  report- 
ing terrorism. 

It  is  a 


fashionable  topic  of  conversation.   We  have  been  warned  about 

I  "contagion,"  of  being  used  and  of  being  sensation- 
TERRORISM  COVERAGE:        al.   We  have  been  criticized  and  advised.   Media 
A  QUBSTIOS  OF  JUDGMEST     critics  have  found  another  soap  box.   Politicians 
I  have  avoided  the  subject  for  the  most  part.   A 
few  would  impose  severe  restrictions  or  "blackouts"  on  reporting.  News- 
paper editors  and  broadcast  news  directors  have  questioned  their  roles. 

Almost  everyone  has  had  something  to  say,  some  of  it  constructive, 
some  not.  There  does  seem  to  be  agreement  on  one  point--something  should 
be  done. 

The  question  is  what? 

Here  are  comments  gathered  over  the  past  few  months  from  a  variety  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  clips: 

The  National  News  Council:   "Each  news  organization  should  consider 
certain  self-restraint  in  specific  areas  and  in  specific  cases. 

"First,  the  Council  asks  all  news  media  to  consider  the  dangers  in 
the  practice  of  live  coverage  which  precludes  full  context  or  judicious 
editing. 

"Second,  the  Council  asks  all  news  media  to  consider  the  dangers  in 
the  practice  of  telephoning  for  interviews  with  terrorists  or  hostages  dur- 
ing the  event.   Such  telephone  interviews  can  tie  up  telephone  communica- 
tioni.  Detween  negotiators  and  terrorists,  and  can  incite  the  terrorists  to 
ultimate  violence. 

"The  Ooiincil  therefore  urges  appropriate  discussion  with  authorities 
before  any  such  calls  are  made  either  by  electronic  or  print  media  report- 
ers." 

Politicians  (current  and  former) :   Ronald  Reagan  said  that  broad- 
casters should  stop  live  coverage  of  terrorism  events. 

"If  the  nation's  television  assignment  editors  and  radio  news  direc- 
tors would  take  a  collective  deep  breath  and  declare  a  moratorium  on  live 
coverage  of  terrorist  events  during  their  commission  of  the  crime,  they 
would  be  cutting  off  the  source  of  inspiration  for  an  untold  number  of  loose 
nuts  who  harbor  similar  crazy  ideas,"  the  former  California  governor  said. 

U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  said  just  about  the  same  thing,  only  he 
goes  a  little  further. 

"I  wish  there  could  be  a  law  to  restrict  publication  of  information  re- 
garding violent  crimes."  Such  coverage.  Young  said,  represents  "advertis- 
ing to  neurotic  people  that  could  inspire  similar  suicidal  and  ridiculous" 
acts. 
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President  Carter  has  said  the  subject  deserves  study. 

Through  his  press  secretary,  Jody  Powell,  Carter  said  he  can  offer 
"no  easy  solution"  to  the  complex  problem. 

Carter  said  he  had  no  desire  to  seek  legislation  to  change  the  way 
the  news  media  cover  terrorists  but  that  he  saw  the  problem  as  one  that 
should  be  addressed  by  the  media  itself. 


Genuine  concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  news  media.   There  is  con- 
cern that  spectacles  such  as  the  Hanafi  siege  in  Washington  may  turn  into 
a  media  event.   There  is  concern  that  the  media  is  being  used  as  a  forum 
by  terrorists  and  kidnappers  to  express  their  views.   There  is  concern 
about  the  definition,  degree  and  pespective  of  the  news  media  coverage. 

Most  editors  agree  that  these  happenings  must  be  reported.   Editor- 
ials have  pointed  to  the  Constitution,  the  credibility  of  a  free  press  and 
the  public's  right  to  knowi 

Then  where  do  we  draw  the  line  between  legitimate  news  coverage  and 
being  exploited?  The  answer  seems  to  be  in  individual  news  judgment  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  can  be  no  clearly  defined  policy  for  terrorist  and  kidnapping 
stories.   The  circumstances  vary  in  each  case.   UPI  has  established  a  set 
of  guidelines  which  we  feel  are  workable  in  most  circumstances. 

--We  will  judge  each  story  on  its  own  and  if  a  story  is  newsworthy  we 
will  cover  it  despite  the  dangers  of  contagion. 

--Our  coverage  will  be  thoughtful,  conscientious  and  show  restraint. 

--We  will  not  sensationalize  a  story  beyond  the  fact  of  it  being  sen- 
sational. 

--We  will  report  the  demands  of  terrorists  and  kidnappers  as  an  essen- 
tial point  of  the  story  but  not  provide  an  excessive  platform  for  their 
demands. 

--We  will  do  nothing  to  jeopardize  lives. 

--We  will  not  become  a  part  of  the  story. 

--If  we  do  talk  to  a  kidnapper  or  terrorist  we  will  not  become  a  part 
of  the  negotiations. 

--If  there  has  been  no  mention  of  a  deadline  we  will  not  ask  the  kid- 
napper or  terrorist  if  there  is  one. 

--In  all  cases  we  will  apply  the  rule  of  common  sense. 


/Z^//1,  ^A'/.r^ 


Paul  G.  Eberhart 
Managing  Editor 


42-753  O  -  79  -  9 
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Terrorism/Kidnapping 
Coverage  Guidelines 

The  United  Press  International  National  Broadcast  Advisory  Board 
recommends  posting  in  your  newsroom  the  following  guidelines  to  help 
broadcast  news  operations  deal  with  the  dilemma  of  covering 
acts  of  kidnapping  and  terrorism: 


Each  station  should  have  established  procedures  for  coverage  of 
such  events,  which  should  include  prompt  notification  of 
management 


4udge  eacK  story  on  its  own  and  if  the  story  is  newsworthy,  cover  it 


Coverage  should  be  thoughtful,  conscientious  and  show  restraint, 
and  be  carried  out  with  an  awareness  of  thie  potential  danger  to  Hfe 
and  person.' 


Report  demands  made  as  an  essential  point  of  the  story  but  do  not 
'•      provide  an  excessive  platform  for  those  demands. 


5       Reporters  should  avoid  deliberately  injecting  themselves  into  the 
•      story  as  intermediaries  or  negotiators. 


6       If  tiiere  has  been  no  mention  of  a  deadline,  no  one  should  ask  the 


7 


terrorist-kidnappers  if  there  IS  one. 


Above  all,  apply  the  rules  of  common  sense. 


Prepared  by:  UPI  National  Broadcast  Advisory  Board 
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John  Hughes,  Editor  and  Manager 


December  8,    1978 

Mr.   Don  Edwards,   Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,   DC    20515 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  27  and  for  asking  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  its  views  on  the  interrelationship 
betv/een  terrorism  and  the  media. 

The  Monitor's  foreign  editor,  David  Anable,  happens  to  have 
taken  an  interest  in  this  topic  and  covered  it  in  considerable  detail 
in  two  speeches  given  at  a  seminar  last  March  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  publication  carrying  his  two  talks,  together 
with  parallel  presentations  by  Dr.  Frank  Ochberg  and  Hank  Siegel, 
Director  of  Commiuni cations,   B'nai  B'rith  International. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  your  Subcommittee 
research, 

^Sincerely 


Hughes 
or  and  Manager 


Enclosures 


ONE  NORWAY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A.  02115,  TELEPHONE  (617)  262-2300,  CABLE  MONITOR  BOSTON 
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Introduction 


On  March  3  and  4,  1978  an  interdisciplinary  seminar  dealing  with  "Media  and 
Terrorism  -  the  Psychological  Impact"  was  held  at  Century  II,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  seminar  was  the  first  in  what  is  hopefully  designed  to  be  an  annual  Media 
and  Psychiatry  seminar  in  which  mental  health  professionals,  media  personnel 
and  persons  from  other  related  disciplines  will  look  at  topics  of  mutual  interest. 

Sponsored  by  Growth  Associates,  the  seminar  was  funded  by  the  Murdock 
Foundation. 

Growth  Associates,  with  offices  located  in  both  Wichita  and  Newton,  is  a 
division  of  Prairie  View,  Inc.  It  is  a  training  and  management  consulting  group 
which  also  provides  personal  and  professional  training  seminars  for  individuals 
in  Kansas  and  the  surrounding  states. 

The  Murdock  Foundation  was  established  by  Captain  Victor  Delano  in 
memory  of  his  grandfather,  Victor  Murdock,  founder  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  in 
1 872.  The  foundation  is  dedicated  to  charitable,  religious,  literary  or  educational 
purposes  in  and  for  the  benefit  of  Wichita. 

Papers  are  printed  in  this  booklet  in  their  entirety  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented  at  the  Conference. 
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THE  HORROR  OF  BEING  A  HOSTAGE 
by  Frank  Ochberg,  M.D. 


What  I  want  to  do  today  is  to  tell  you  in  some  detail,  not  about  the  last 
Moluccan  situation  in  Holland,  but  about  the  first  one  because  I  know  many  of 
you  are  associated  with  the  media.  I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  a  rather  unique  hostage,  a  man  who  is  the  editor  of  the  largest 
newspaper  in  the  north  of  Holland,  who  was  on  that  train  in  1975  for  the 
duration,  and  who  in  a  way  typifies  many  of  the  reactions  to  and  the  ways  of 
coping  with  this  kind  of  stress.  I  also  want  to  introduce  some  general  notions  of 
stress  and  some  of  the  medical  and  psychological  aftereffects  that  are  seen  in  this 
form  of  stress.  I'll  mention  briefly  "coping"  and  "the  Stockholm  Syndrome."  I 
will  also  present  an  overview,  a  way  of  looking  at  this  particular  form  of  crime — 
politically  motivated  hostage  taking,  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing,  making  a 
statement,  and  achieving  some  tactical  ends.  We*ll  talk  a  little  bit  about  this  form 
of  crime  and  its  various  aspects — the  perpetrator,  the  victim,  all  of  us  who  are 
watching.  We'll  see  how  the  media  are  involved,  not  necessarily  how  they  should 
do  anything  different,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  involved. 

The  incident  we're  going  to  talk  about  began  at  10:00  a.m.  on  December  2, 
1975.  It  lasted  for  twelve  days.  It  occurred  outside  the  little  town  of  Beilen  in 
northeast  Holland.  The  captors  were  seven  South  Moluccans.  There  were  over 
fifty  hostages  at  first,  and  there  were  twenty-three  at  the  end.  Three  had  been 
killed;  the  others  escaped  or  were  released.  The  cause  of  the  Moluccans  was  a  free 
and  independent  South  Molucca.  If  you  remember,  before  this  event,  the  world 
didn't  know  what  South  Molucca  was,  where  South  Molucca  was;  this  terrorist 
group  put  South  Molucca  on  the  map  and  on  the  world  agenda.  The  demands 
were  a  policy  change,  prisoner  release,  and  publicity.  The  fire  power  was  fully 
automatic  weapons  and  handguns,  and  the  terrorists  carried  sham  explosives. 

The  outcome  was  major  publicity,  public  antipathy,  but  also  some  Dutch 
Moluccan  support,  and  fourteen  to  seventeen  year  prison  terms  for  those  seven 


Frank  M.  Ochberg,  M.D.  -  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Program  Development  and  Analysis,  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Task 
Force  on  Terrorism  and  Disorder  and  is  currently  a 
consultant  to  the  Terrorism  Research  and  Management 
Staff  of  the  FBI.  He  also  recently  participated  in  a 
terrorism  control  study  at  Scotland  Yard. 
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South  Moluccans.  The  fact  that  those  seven  were  in  prison  was  a  large  part  of  the 
motivation  for  the  taking  of  105  schoolchildren  and  58  hostages  some  1 7  months 
later. 

In  the  train  there  was  a  partition,  placed  two-thirds  of  the  way  back  on  the  first 
car,  which  separated  the  engineer  from  the  passengers.  It  didn't  have  a  door,  and, 
as  you  will  see,  this  compartment  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  and  in  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Gerard  Vaders. 

Now  let  me  take  you  back  to  January  25, 1 977  when  I  first  met  Mr.  Vaders.  He 
was  in  his  newsroom,  which  is  a  large  room,  and  we  went  off  into  a  small  office 
and  closed  the  door.  In  response  to  my  questions,  he  said,  "How  do  I  feel  now? 
It's  complicated.  I  know  I  have  to  get  back  to  this  life  (and  he  pointed  out  to  the 
newsroom)  and  leave  the  train,  but  there  are  many  who  are  still  sitting  on  that 
train,  waiting.  In  a  way,  I'm  still  too  much  on  that  train. 

"From  the  beginning  it  was  different  for  me.  I  recognized  the  situation.  The 
moment  the  Moluccans  came  in,  I  felt  back  in  the  war.  I  was  thinking,  'Keep  your 
head  cool.  Face  the  crisis.'  I  knew  there  would  come  up  choices,  times  to  take 
risks.  For  instance,  it  was  risky  to  take  notes.  That  destroys  your  anonymity.  I 
made  the  choice  and  took  notes." 

As  a  newsman,  that  was  very  important  to  him.  He  made  what  could  have  been 
a  life  or  death  decision,  deciding  to  document  what  was  happening,  to  risk 
standing  out  from  the  crowd. 

At  this  point  I  asked  him,  "Were  the  feelings  you  had  right  then  at  the 
beginning  like  feelings  any  other  time  in  your  life?" 

He  thought  and  said,  "Yes,  I  remember  a  time  when  I  was  1^.  The  Nazi  SS  were 
on  a  reprisal  raid  because  the  Dutch  resistance  had  executed  a  collaborator,  and 
they  came  into  the  house.  My  brother  and  I  were  asleep.  They  took  us  away  to  a 
concentration  camp,  and  every  morning  we  were  lined  up  in  freezing  weather. 
But  I  came  to  the  attention  of  the  SS  officer  in  charge  because  I  was  young 
looking  and  had  fair  hair.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  'How  old  are  you?'  I  lied. 
'Sixteen.'  He  said,  'My  God,  are  we  fighting  children?'  and  I  was  released  the  next 
day." 

He  has  feelings  about  that.  He  lied  about  his  age.  He  was  released.  His  brother 
stayed  behind.  His  brother  got  out  all  right,  but  he  carries  feelings  that  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  train. 

Mr.  Vaders  remembered  another  incident  when  he  was  fighting  in  the  Dutch 
army  in  Indonesia  in  1949.  He  said  "I  didn't  feel  we  had  any  business  fighting  that 
war.  It  was  essentially  a  colonial  war,  but  I  was  there.  At  one  point,  two  hand 
grenades  fell  at  my  feet.  Neither  one  exploded." 

Mr.  Vaders  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  train  and  went  on  with  the  narrative. 
"They  threw  the  door  open.  There  were  three  of  them,  wearing  black  woolen 
balaclavas.  I  knew  they  were  South  Moluccans.  Some  of  the  others  thought 
P.L.O.,  but  on  their  rifle  butts  you  could  see  the  colors.  I  recognized  them  from 
Indonesia.  Although  the  memory  is  vivid,  it  wasn't  so  much  a  memory,  as  a 
realization  that  I  would  have  to  mobilize  reflexes  as  in  the  war." 

Then,  as  soon  as  he  said  the  word  "war",  he  triggered  off  another  memory  and 
said,  "I  still  have  guilt  over  the  war.  I  did  nothing  bad,  but  not  enough  good.  Not 
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enough  for  the  Jews.  My  sister  did  more  and  was  in  Dachau.  Then  I  made  a 
choice  not  to  take  too  many  risks.  On  the  train  I  did  risk.  I  decided  to  write  and  to 
do  so  openly,  for  the  first  10  minutes,  I  felt  cool,  cooler  than  usual;  I  was  even 
looking  for  humor  in  the  situation.  Of  the  other  people  there,  some  were  active, 
some  were  very  still." 

The  Moluccans  taped  newspapers  over  the  windows  of  the  train,  and  at  one 
point  he  was  joining  them  in  putting  the  newspapers  up.  While  he  was  doing  so, 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  Moluccans  and  asked,  "Has  anyone  been  hurt?"  They 
said,  "The  driver  wanted  to  be  a  hero  and  he's  been  shot."  Mr.  Vaders  said, 
"Should  an  ambulance  be  called?"  They  said,  "No,  he's  dead."  But  he  wasn't 
dead;  he  was  in  the  compartment  toward  the  rear  of  the  first  train,  and  the  pool 
of  blood  was  beginning  to  come  out. 

Vaders  sat  down  and  took  notes.  He  said,  "They  saw  me  writing.  They  didn't 
say  anything,  but  they  tied  me  up  with  my  hands  behind  my  back  and  then  tied 
me  by  the  arms  to  the  doorway  so  that  I  was  like  a  curtain.  I  was  faced  away  from 
the  passengers,  suspended,  and  facing  the  pool  of  blood  that  was  coming  from, 
by  now,  the  dead  driver.  They  were  passing  under  my  arms.  I  knew  they  were 
going  to  execute  hostages." 

"At  one  point,  one  of  the  Moluccans  was  weeping  and  quoting  from  the  Bible 
and  saying.  There's  a  time  to  kill.  I  don't  hate  you  but  I  have  to  do  it.'  " 

"At  that  time,"  Vaders  said,  "I  was  trying  to  talk  to  them  as  much  as  possible. 
One  Terrorist  told  me,  *I  can't  hate  the  Dutch,  I'm  married  to  a  Dutch  girl.' "  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  lie.  On  reconstructing  the  scene,  Mr.  Vaders  wondered, 
"Maybe  at  that  time  they  were  nervous  about  us.  They  wanted  us  to  like  them, 
and  they  were  trying  to  appear  to  have  common  interest. 

"On  the  first  day,  while  I  was  hanging  there,  they  killed  a  soldier.  The  first 
Moluccan  demand  said  hostages  would  be  shot  every  30  minutes  until  their 
request  for  a  bus,  a  plane,  and  political  recognition  of  their  cause  was  granted.  I 
could  see  them  shooting  and  hear  a  howl  like  a  dog." 

They  let  Vaders  down  that  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Prins,  a  fellow  hostage, 
massaged  his  arms  for  an  hour.  Prins  is  an  interesting  person.  As  a  medical 
technician,  he  was  carrying  three  blood  samples.  The  Moluccans  assumed  he  was 
a  doctor,  and  he  let  them  believe  it.  He  played  a  medical  and  supportive  role.  The 
fact  that  he  massaged  Vaders'  arms  after  all  circulation  had  been  cut  off  could 
have  literally  saved  his  limbs. 

And  Mr.  Vaders  said,  "That  was  my  first  contact  with  another  hostage  during 
the  ordeal.  I  tried  to  keep  up  the  contact. 

"Now  the  first  night,"  he  said,  "I  was  shivering.  They  had  used  my  coat  to  mop 
up  the  blood  of  the  driver.  Then  they  gave  me  another  coat.  Later  I  learned  it  was 
the  coat  of  the  dead  soldier.  The  next  morning  I  was  full  of  fear,  sweating,  cramps 
in  the  stomach,  fighting  away  panic.  Now  I  was  taking  notes  by  stealth.  On  the 
third  day  they  had  me  sit  in  a  certain  place.  The  one  who  was  most  psycopathic 
kept  telling  me,  *Your  time  has  come.  Say  your  prayers.'  They  had  selected  me  for 
the  third  execution.  I  had  different  impulses.  One  was  to  reason  with  them.  I 
suppressed  that.  I  felt  that  would  strengthen  their  resolve.  Obviously  I  had  an 
impulse  to  flee,  but  my  hands  were  tied,  and  I  thought  that  the  doors  were  wired 
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with  explosives.  And  what  I  actually  was  doing  was  preparing  for  execution, 
making  up  a  balance.  My  life  philosophy  is  that  there  is  some  plus  and  some 
minus,  and  everybody  ends  up  close  to  zero,  some  people  say  that's  pessimistic.  I 
happen  to  think  it's  realistic.  I  was  50  years  old.  It  wasn't  a  bad  life.  Maybe  I'm 
not  entirely  happy  with  my  life,  but  I'm  satisfied.  I  had  everything  that  makes  life 
human." 

"But  you  weren't  executed,"  I  said,  "how  did  you  feel?" 

"You  won't  believe  this,"  he  said,  "at  that  point,  disappointed.  I  was  so  ready; 
I  had  the  impulse  to  say,  'Let  anyone  else  go,  let  me  go  in  their  place,'  but  the 
words  stuck." 

He  said  "I  felt.  .  .  I  feel  guilty." 

In  the  morning  when  he  knew  he  was  going  to  be  executed,  he  asked  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Prins  because  he  wanted  to  explain  to  Mr.  Prins  his  family  situation.  He  was 
not  getting  along  well  with  his  wife.  He  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  a  15- 
year-old,  was  adopted.  She  was  the  daughter  of  his  cousins,  both  of  whom  had 
been  killed.  This  daughter  was  not  getting  along  well  with  Mrs.  Vaders,  and 
Gerard  Vaders  was  worried  that  with  his  death  the  daughter  would  be  asked  to 
leave  which  would  completely  break  up  the  nuclear  family.  He  wanted  to  make 
amends,  so  he  talked  to  Mr.  Prins  for  about  45  minutes  to  an  hour,  trying  to  get 
the  whole  story  across  so  that  afterwards  Mr.  Prins  could  talk  to  Mrs.  Vaders 
and  make  things  right. 

In  the  course  of  telling  this,  he  was  telling  a  lot  of  things  that  he  was  ashamed 
of.  The  Moluccans  insisted  on  listening.  After  they  heard  the  whole  story,  he  was 
a  human  being;  he  was  no  hero.  All  his  flaws  had  been  exposed.  They  couldn't  kill 
him!  He  was  no  longer  the  human  curtain.  But  what  did  they  do?  They  turned  to 
the  man  sitting  next  to  him,  33-year-old  father  of  two,  Jan  Bierling,  led  him  off, 
and  shot  him,  killed  him.  This  is  the  point  of  maximum  horror  for  Mr.  Vaders. 
Considering  the  other  survivals  that  he  had  had,  he  felt  this  one  to  be 
excruciating. 

The  days  went  by.  Vaders  said  "Somehow  we  knew  there  would  be  no  more 
executions.  Only  Eli,  the  somewhat  psychopathic  one,  was  asking  for  more 
killing,  but  he  was  argued  out  of  it  by  the  other  Moluccans.  There  was  a  kind  of  a 
calm  that  came  over  the  whole  scene." 

Interestingly  enough,  in  other  extended  seige  situations,  a  calm  period  has 
been  described  after  an  initial  chaotic  period.  I'll  come  back  to  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  stress  cycle. 

Vaders  said  also  that  there  was  a  growing  sense  that  the  authorities  were 
mishandling  the  situation.  He  became  somewhat  distrustful  of  the  authorities  on 
the  outside. 

Then  he  said,  "You  had  to  fight  a  certain  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
Moluccans.  I  know  it's  not  natural  because  they're  the  ones  that  got  everyone 
into  this  situation,  but  in  some  ways  they  seem  human.  I'm  a  heavy  smoker.  They 
gave  me  cigarettes.  Of  course  I  realized  that  they  were  killers.  You  try  to  suppress 
that  in  your  consciousness.  And  I  knew  that  I  was  suppressing  that.  I  also  knew 
they  were  victims,  too.  In  the  long  run,  they  would  be  as  much  victims  as  we,  even 
more." 
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This  reaction  has  been  labeled  the  "Stockholm  Syndrome."  It  was  first  found 
in  the  bank  vault  in  Stockholm  when  one  of  the  victims  became  not  only  close  to, 
but  romantically  entangled  with,  a  captor.  It  doesn't  happen  all  the  time.  It  didn't 
happen  in  the  B'nai  B'rith,  but  it  does  happen  enough  to  make  us  be  concerned 
about  it  and  even  to  think  that  it  might  be  good. 

Vaders  talked  about  the  last  stages  of  the  seige.  "You  saw  their  morale 
crumbling.  You  experienced  the  disintegration  of  their  personalities.  The 
growing  of  despair.  Things  dripping  through  their  fingers.  You  couldn't  help  but 
feel  a  certain  pity.  For  people,  at  the  beginning  with  egos  like  gods,  impregnable, 
invincible,  they  end  up  small,  desperate,  feeling  that  all  was  in  vain." 

That's  one  of  the  best  descriptions  I've  heard  of  the  end  of  this  protracted  seige, 
and,  of  course,  it's  the  one  that  the  authorities,  the  police  and  the  consultants  on 
the  outside  are  looking  for.  It  means  there  needn't  be  a  heroic  attack,  with  all  the 
danger  that  ensues,  and  it  means  that  we  needn't  give  up  prisoners  or  initiate 
policy  change,  but  we  can  just  settle  it  in  the  way  this  particular  seige  was  settled. 

In  crisis  situations  there  can  be  both  positive  and  negative  effects.  One  of  the 
effects  of  this  experience  was  to  bring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaders  a  lot  closer.  They've 
made  decisions  that  they're  going  to  spend  more  time  together,  and  they've  been 
open  about  some  of  the  problems  of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
some  serious  negative  effects.  For  1  week  after  the  end  of  the  seige,  Mr.  Vaders 
had  nightmares,  although  he  didn't  have  nightmares  during  the  seige.  This  is  not 
uncommon.  Then  he  went  into  a  period  of  high  anxiety.  He  began  drinking  more 
and  smoking  more,  and  then  he  cut  out  both  precipitously.  Then  he  had 
abdominal  pain  which  lasted  for  about  8'/^  months.  It  was  undiagnosed.  Finally, 
he  had  a  gall  bladder  operation  which  brought  relief.  The  effects  appear  to  be  a 
psychosomatic  problem.  The  anxiety  was  directed  inward. 

Mr.  Vaders  had  difficulty  getting  reengaged  in  work;  and  after  the  second 
Moluccan  seige,  a  lot  of  his  symptoms  came  back  for  a  while,  and  he  had  the 
same  difficulty  with  work.  Initially  he  had  positive  feelings  about  the  Moluccans 
and  negative  feelings  about  the  Dutch  government.  By  the  time  the  second  seige 
came,  his  feelings  had  flipped  around  completely,  and  he  became  a  consultant  to 
the  government.  He  was  working  with  the  family  members  of  victims  on  the 
train.  His  wife  also  got  involved.  He  felt  this  experience  helped  him  think 
through,  not  only  what  went  on  in  the  train,  but  what  went  on  many  years  before. 

His  daughter,  not  the  adopted  one,  but  his  eldest  daughter,  had  the  most 
trouble  of  anyone  in  the  family.  She  dropped  out  of  school.  She  needed 
psychological  support.  When  the  second  incident  happened,  again  she  had  some 
physical  problems.  This  is  something  we  should  pay  attention  to!  The  family 
members  are  every  bit  as  much  at  risk  as  the  victims,  and  they  may  not  have  the 
same  defenses,  the  same  physiological  mobilization  of  the  stress  response,  and 
the  same  social  mobilization.  The  family  members  can  be  particularly 
vulnerable. 

Mr.  Vaders  had  some  special  ways  of  coping  with  the  stress.  He  put  himself  in  a 
familiar  role,  the  role  of  journalist,  bolstering  and  preserving  his  self-esteem 
which  was  more  important  to  him  than  avoiding  an  increment  in  the  risk  of 
death.  He  had  the  Stockholm  Syndrome  that  is,  the  positive  feeling  towards  the 
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perpetrator,  the  negative  feeling  toward  the  authorities.  And  he  had  the  range  of 
psychological  and  physical  aftereffects,  which  have  been  described  in  other 
people. 

Let's  consider  stress.  What  is  stress?  All  of  us.  have  felt  stress,  more  or  less.  By 
definition,  stress  is  not  what's  out  there  causing  the  problems.  Stress  is  the 
response  pattern  that  we  have  when  we're  thrown  out  of  balance  by  some  rather 
dramatic  event,  either  external  or  internal.  And  we  go  through  a  range  of 
responses.  While  all  of  us  have  different  responses,  these  responses  tend  to  occur 
in  a  temporal  sequence. 

The  cycle  was  first  pinned  down  and  described  by  professor  Hans  Selye.  He 
called  it  the  General  Adaptation  Syndrome.  First,  the  Alarm  reaction  which  has 
two  phases  to  it.  Shock  phase — the  adrenalin  is  discharged,  the  cardiac  output  is 
increased,  the  heart  rate  is  more  apparent,  the  muscle  tone  improves,  the  blood  is 
shunted  away  from  the  gastrointestinal  tract  and  into  the  large  musculature.  It's 
there  to  prepare  us  for  fight  and  flight.  And  what  happens  can  be  gastrointestinal 
ulceration.  The  next  phase  is  the  countershock  phase,  where  the  adrenal  gland  is 
enlarged  and  is  hyperactive,  leading  up  to  this  second  stage— the  stage  of 
Resistance;  maximum  adaptation.  The  human  body  is  on  a  high  gain  and  is 
working  at  peak  efficiency,  but  it  can't  stay  there  forever.  This  new  adaptive  state 
has  a  limit.  And  finally  there  is  a  stage  of  Exhaustion  where  these  adaptive 
mechanisms  collapse. 

This  pattern  is  not  too  unlike  the  phases  of  the  seige  as  characterized  by  the 
Dutch  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Dick  Mulder.  First  phase — chaotic,  irrational.  "I  can't 
deal  with  those  people  in  there.  They  hang  up  the  phone.  They  try  to  do  all  kinds 
of  insane  things.  1  think  the  best  thing  for  them,  then,  is  to  have  access  to  the 
media."  Then,  he  feels  the  media  is  of  help  to  him,  because  in  the  early  part  of  this 
stage  if  the  terrorist  wants  to  talk,  fine.  It  gets  him  through  that  first  chaotic  stage 
a  little  bit  better.  That's  the  alarm  reaction,  and  it's  going  on  in  the  seige  room, 
with  the  victims,  and  in  the  command  center  as  well. 

Then,  there  is  the  calm  period,  the  stage  of  resistance.  That's  when  the  bargains 
can  be  struck.  That's  when  you  can  talk.  That's  when,  when  I  was  in  Assen  the 
second  time,  the  phones  began  to  ring.  And  we  could  get  something  going  with 
the  terrorists  and  the  school  and  the  terrorists  and  the  train. 

"Then,  finally,  if  it  can  happen,  comes  the  stage  of  exhausfion.  That's  what  Mr. 
Vaders  was  describing.  That's  what  we're  hoping  to  get  to.  We  never  got  there 
with  the  train,  the  second  time,  and  the  attack  had  to  occur.  It  looked  as  though 
the  victims  were  becoming  exhausted,  and  there  was  great  concern.  We  knew 
that  one  of  the  men  on  the  train  had  a  psychiatric  record.  He  was  suicidal  and 
claustrophobic  and  depressed,  and  he  was  a  living  bombshell  on  that  train.  So 
there  was  great  concern  that  in  the  second  seige  for  some  different  reasons,  the 
stage  of  exhausfion  was  not  occurring." 

Many  people  are  trying  to  find  out  what  we  can  anticipate  at  a  certain  point  in 
the  development  of  one  of  these  seiges.  But  you  can't  generalize  across 
individuals  because  each  of  us  has  our  own  pattern,  and  our  own  pattern  is  laid 
down  rather  early.  The  best  predictor  of  how  you  are  going  to  respond  in  one  of 
these  situations  is  how  you  responded  before.  To  put  it  another  way,  consistent 
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intra-individual  but  varied  inter-individual  psychobiological  response  patterns 
occur  in  stress  situations.  The  notion  of  a  common  stress  reaction  needs  to  be 
reassessed. 

What  are  the  various  devices  for  coping  with  stress?  I  just  want  to  mention 
this  briefly,  and  we'll  come  back  to  it  tomorrow.  By  definition,  coping  is  goal- 
directed  behavior  solving  the  task  ahead,  preserving  self-esteem,  keeping  anxiety 
within  tolerable  limits,  and  maintaining  relationships  with  significant  others.  We 
have  various  ways  of  doing  this.  People  who  do  those  four  things  are  coping. 
People  who  aren't  are  not  coping  well.  There  are  studies  which  show  why  some 
people  manage  and  some  people  don't;  we'll  talk  about  that  tomorrow.  There  are 
various  coping  mechanisms  which  I'll  return  to  again  tomorrow. 

Negative  effects  can  be  seen,  then,  in  four  clusters.  First,  an  anxiety  cluster. 
The  nightmares.  Sudden  overwhelming  anxiety.  Phobia.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
people  who  were  part  of  the  most  recent  train  incident  in  the  north  of  Holland  are 
in  psychiatric  treatment  right  now,  and  many  of  them  have  phobias.  Some  of 
them,  as  you  would  expect,  have  train  phobias.  They  can't  go  on  a  train.  Some  of 
them  can  go  on  a  train,  if  they're  witha  close  relative  or  friend.  Some  can  go  on  a 
train,  but,  when  they  get  to  Assen,  they  get  off  and  take  the  bus  to  Groiningen. 
The  tremor,  the  sweat,  the  alcoholism,  the  weight  change  could  all  be  part  of  this 
anxiety  cluster.  Many  have  psychosomatic  syndromes  of  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Vaders  had — ulcers,  asthma,  headache,  hypertension.  Their  anxiety  is  not 
outwardly  demonstrated;  it  is  eating  away  inside.  Depression  gets  described  by 
quite  a  few  of  the  ex-hostages.  Anhedonia-joylessness — a  pervading  lack  of 
ability  to  feel  the  human  emotion  of  joy — was  described  more  by  the 
concentration  camp  victims  as  much  as  30  years  later.  Despite  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  concentration  camp  victims  had  gone  to  a  new  country,  had  a  new  family, 
had  everything  that  outwardly  could  be  associated  with  positive  feelings,  they 
had  no  capacity  for  joy.  I  haven't  seen  it  that  severely  yet  with  these  victims,  but  I 
certainly  have  seen  a  fair  amount  of  depression. 

Finally,  there  is  a  paranoid  pattern.  Of  course,  people  who  have  been  targeted 
have  every  reason  to  be  fearful.  Paranoia  is  frequently  a  projection  of  anger, 
characterized  by  delusions  of  grandeur  or  persecution.  It  frightened  me  to  hear 
that  some  of  the  Dutch  were  feeling  paranoid  about  blacks,  generalizing  this  fear 
to  other  blacks  in  Holland.  Obviously  it  could  contribute  to  terrible  race 
relations. 

I'm  going  to  talk  in  more  detail  tomorrow  about  a  way  of  interrelating  all  of 
these  events.  Now,  suffice  it  to  say,  there's  something  very  special  about  this  form 
of  theatrical  crime.  There's  an  incident  in  which  the  terrorist  threatens  the  victim. 
Actually,  the  terrorist  isn't  interested  in  the  victim;  the  terrorist  is  sending  a 
demand  into  the  political  arena.  That  political  arena  is  one  in  a  democratic 
society  which  is  characterized  by  some  level  of  trust  between  the  government  and 
the  governed,  the  public  and  its  leaders,  and  by  all  revolutionary  theory.  What 
terrorism  is  about  is  the  snapping  of  that  bond  of  trust — forcing  government  to 
behave  in  a  chaotic  or  a  draconian  way  and  alienating  itself  from  the  people.  Now 
the  government  has  several  options,  all  through  the  bureaucracy  in  one  way  or 
another,  through  the  ministerial  or  cabinet  level  down  to  the  police,  through 
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delegation  of  powers  to  the  articulation  of  policy.  Whether  police,  military, 
psychiatrist,  or  negotiators,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  officially  empowered  to 
use  various  tactics  to  have  an  impact  on  the  incident,  and  those  tactics  and  the 
incident  are  being  reported  by  the  media.  The  whole  world  is  watching.  There  is 
the  whole  cycle. 

If  the  tactics  work  effectively,  and  if  the  public  at  large  feels  that  the  incident  is 
being  handled  reasonably  well,  trust  is  preserved.  If  the  tactics  are  seen  as  brutal, 
insufficient,  or  uncoordinated,  there  is  a  loss  of  confidence.  This  kind  of  a 
situation  can  be  particularly  embarrassing.  The  government  can  respond  in 
very  negative  ways.  For  instance,  heads  of  state  can  decide  to  negotiate,  although 
they  shouldn't  be  negotiating  with  terrorists.  We  get  a  downward  cycle  and 
abridgement  of  civil  liberties.  Then  we  may  hear,  "Let's  clamp  up  the  media."  But 
that's  not  what  we're  trying  to  do.  We're  trying  to  preserve  the  free  and 
independent  voice  of  the  media.  The  media  are  part  of  the  democratic  ways  of 
operating  and,  once  we  start  to  intrude  on  them,  the  terrorists  have  obviously 
won. 

There  is  a  period  in  all  of  this  when  the  victim  has  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  to  the  world  at  large.  We  are  all  empathizing  with  the  victim,  and 
for  that  moment  in  this  pattern  the  victim  can  speak  to  the  public.  He  or  she 
represents  our  vulnerability,  and  if  we  see  him  coping  and  we  see  him  as  a  person 
and  not  a  symbol,  all  of  us  are  encouraged  and  are  better  able  to  face  the 
complexity  of  this  incident  and  realize  that  we  have  what  it  takes  to  endure.  If  he 
copes,  we  cope.  And  if  he  survives,  with  some  dignity,  we  survive  with  dignity. 

That's  what  I  think  it  is  all  about.  I  am  interested  because  I  think  this  form  of 
terrorism  is  an  assault  on  civilization,  and  civilization  has  to  respond  in  a 
civilized  way  and  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  terrorist  himself. 

I  don't  believe  that  psychiatrists  have  a  particularly  prominent  role  to  play.  Dr. 
Dick  Mulder  is  a  rather  extraordinary  person  who  does  other  things  well;  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  psychiatrist  is  something  of  an  accident.  My  own  participation  here 
may  also  be  somewhat  accidental  and  have  to  do  with  other  things  in  my  own  life 
and  other  parts  of  my  training.  I'm  not  advising  the  mental  health  field  to  become 
prominent  as  negotiators,  but  I  think  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  discipline,  have 
something  to  contribute  and  something  to  learn  from  each  other.  If  we  do  this 
with  respect  and  humility,  I  think  we'll  do  a  service  to  the  world. 
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MEDIA,  THE  RELUCTANT  PARTICIPANT  IN  TERRORISM 

by  David  Anable 


Last  November,  on  Wednesday,  November  16th  to  be  precise,  when  much  of 
the  world  was  deeply  preoccupied  about  President  Sadat's  offer  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  in  pursuit  of  peace,  when  Americans  less  concerned  with  world  issues 
were  making  plans  to  see  "Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,"  some  gunmen 
confronted  the  deputy  editor  of  the  presitgious  Italian  daily,  "La  Stampa"  and 
shot  him  in  the  face. 

Carlo  Casalegno  died  two  weeks  later  in  the  hospital.  In  his  last  column, 
written  and  published  shortly  before  he  was  shot,  the  Turin  editor  had 
denounced  the  links  between  Italy's  subversive  far  left  and  that  country's 
burgeoning  terrorists.  His  column  might  serve  as  something  of  an  epitaph  for  a 
journalist  of  comparatively  moderate  views,  a  man  who  believed  in  democracy. 
He  wrote: 

"They  (both  the  far  leftists  and  the  terrorists)  wage  the  same  war  against 
institutions,  the  principles  of  civil  coexistence,  the  basic  interests  of  the 
community.  The  overt  extremist  organizations  provide  terrorism  with  avowed 
solidarity,  psychological  cover,  and  a  vast  reservoir  of  potential  recruits." 

Italy's  terrorists  do  not  like  such  outspoken  condemnation  of  themselves  and 
their  supporters.  The  most  active  Italian  terrorist  group,  the  Red  Brigades,  has 
no  use  for  journalists.  Its  newspaper  calls  them  "sewers  of  hatred,  doubts, 
insinuations,  and  suspicion."  It  warns  newsmen  to  "reflect  before  writing  your 
piece"  .  .  .  and  six  journalists  have  been  wounded  in  attacks  similar  to  that  on 
Carlo  Casalegno.  \ 

It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  Carlo  Casalegno  was  killed  because  of  his  courage 
in  speaking  out — in  condemning  terrorism — and  terrorist  sympathizers. 

It  can  be  equally  dangerous  to  speak  out  against  government  repression  or 
official  "terror".  At  least  that  appears  to  be  what  lies  behind  the  killing  on 
January  10  of  Nicaragua's  opposition  leader  and  newspaper  publisher,  Pedro 
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Joaquin  Chamorro.  Many  Nicaraguans  believe  that  the  government  of  President 
Somoza  was  somehow  behind  the  murder  of  that  outspoken  newsman.  Perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  such  deaths  is  that  they  illustrate  how  much  evil 
extremes  on  either  side — anarchist  or  authoritarian — fear  the  power  of  free 
expression.  The  two  deaths  are  a  sad  monument  to  the  vital  importance  of  a  free 
press. 

These  cases  illustrate  vividly  the  extreme  case  of  journalists*  reluctant 
involvement  in  terrorism. 

Happily,  these  examples  are  not  exactly  typical  .  .  .  not  yet,  at  least.  Most 
terrorist  groups  prefer  to  sidle  up  to  the  media,  to  use  or  manipulate  the  press 
rather  than  to  kill,  to  maim,  and  to  alienate  its  members. 

But  there  is  nonetheless  a  rising  tide  of  assaults  on  journalists  engaged  in 
covering  terrorist  events  and  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  overlooked. 

The  International  Press  Institute  in  its  latest  (January)  report  chronicles  an 
array  of  such  attacks.  Anyone  concerned  about  the  freedom  of  the  press  needs  to 
watch  this  trend.  After  referring  to  Italy,  for  instance,  the  IPI  report  turns  to 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  where,  it  says,  "disappearances  and  murders  of 
journaHsts  are  a  continuing  feature  of  a  disturbed  political  scene."  It  mentions 
Spain  where  members  of  the  media  have  lost  their  lives  to  extremist  bombs  and 
bullets.  It  reminds  us  of  the  blowing  up  of  television  stations  in  France;  of  the 
murder  by  guerrillas  of  a  journalist  in  Mexico;  of  the  mysterious  murder  of  a 
British  journalist  in  Egypt;  and  so  on  and  on  .  .  . 

The  list  is  long,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  effect  on  accurate 
news  reporting  will  be  if  the  trend  continues.  It  would  be  hard  for  an  Italian 
journalist  today  not  to  at  least  remember  that  threat,  "reflect  before  writing  your 
piece." 

But  now  I'm  going  to  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum:  We  journalists  may 
be  becoming  the  targets  of  vengeful  terrorists,  but  we  also  tend  to  be  the  targets  of 
the  anger  of  the  terrorists'  own  victims.  I  don't  know  if  indeed  "the  medium  is  the 
message" — but  it  surely  gets  the  blame! 

Let  me  take  the  Hanafi  raids  as  an  example.  It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  ago 
(on  March  9th,  1977)  that  they  invaded  Washington's  City  Hall,  the  B'nai  B'rith 
headquarters,  and  a  mosque.  The  12  gunmen  grabbed  134  hostages  and  held 
them,  and  it  seemed  the  whole  country,  ransom  for  the  two  days.  On  this 
occasion,  too,  a  young  journalist,  a  radio  reporter,  was  shot  and  killed.  An 
account  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  a.  victim  of  that  attack  was  written  by  Charles 
Fenyvesi,  editor  of  the  National  Jewish  Monthly,  and  published  in  the 
journalists'  magazine  Quill  last  summer.  One  of  the  more  intriguing  and 
disturbing  aspects  of  that  article  was  its  description  of  the  attitudes  of  some  of  the 
hostages — he  implies  most  of  the  hostages — to  the  press. 

At  one  point  when  the  hostages  had  been  released  and  were  being  taken  by  bus 
to  hospital  for  a  check-up  Mr.  Fenyvesi  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  chat 
with  a  journalist  colleague  outside.  "Don't  talk  to  the  press,"  several  hostages 
shouted  at  him  angrily.  And  one  young  man  added  more  explicitly:  "They  are 
poison.  They  don't  care  about  us.  They  would  be  happier  if  we  were  dead  because 
that  would  make  a  bigger  story."  Apparently  the  other  hostages  murmured  their 
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assent.  At  any^rate,  Mr.  Fenyvesi  retreated  back  inside  the  bus. 

The  press,  the  media,  it  would  seem,  has  a  credibility  problem  on  all  sides — 
with  the  terrorist  and  his  victim,  with  the  gunman  and  his  government.  Whether 
or  not  we  would  like  to  avoid  involvement  in  terrorism,  we  cannot  do  so.  At  the 
worst,  we  become  in  effect  war  correspondents,  liable  to  be  caught  in  a  very  real 
and  deadly  crossfire.  And  at  best  in  a  verbal  and  ethical  crossfire. 

The  very  demand  in  a  free  society  to  report  the  news  to  an  expectant,  if  critical 
public,  means  that  we  media  people  are  present  at  moments  of  conflict.  And  that 
presence,  not  least  that  of  television  with  its  bulky  equipment,  unavoidably 
affects  the  event  itself. 

A  German  nuclear  phycisist.  Dr.  Heisenberg,  noted  the  same  phenomenon  in 
his  rather  more  abstruse  field  of  electron  research:  that  the  very  process  used  to 
discover  the  position  of  a  moving  electron  (striking  it  with  a  high  intensity  beam 
of  light)  causes  the  electron  to  change  its  velocity.  The  Heisenberg  effect,  as  it  has 
become  known,  very  much  applies  in  the  area  of  journalism.  The  very  arrival  on 
the  scene  by  the  media  can  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  way  a  news  event 
evolves. 

Terrorism  is  the  weapon  of  the  weak.  It  is,  as  terrorism  expert  Brian  Jenkins 
calls  it,  "the  theater  of  fear."  You,  the  public,  are  the  audience.  But  we,  the  media, 
are  the  amplification  system.  If  it  were  not  for  us  in  the  media  there  would  be,  in 
effect,  no  audience. 

The  world,  in  a  million  different  ways,  is  clamoring  for  our/ your  attention. 
But  the  terrorist  grabs  it — by  intentionally  revolting  us,  by  shock,  by  suspense, 
by  sadism.  The  weaker  the  terrorist,  the  more  he  (or  she,  these  days)  needs  to 
horrify  us.  All  too  easily  we,  in  the  press,  become  manipulated;  you,  the  public, 
become  the  victim — almost  as  much  as  the  hostages  themselves.  The  hostages  are 
almost  irrelevant,  except  insofar  as  their  fate  can  influence  you,  the  public,  and 
through  you,  the  government  and  system. 

The  two  great  dangers  for  the  media  lie  in  how  they  perform  this  virtually 
inevitable  role  of  amplifier,  first  in  the  immediate  sense  of  their  presence  on  the 
scene  of  events;  and,  second,  in  the  broader  psychological  impact  on  the 
watching  millions.  For,  make  no  doubt  about  it,  terrorism  is  a  peculiarly  nasty 
form  of  psychological  warfare.  And  its  exponents  are  becoming  more  skilled  and 
more  subtle  with  every  passing  year  and  each  successful,  or  indeed  unsuccessful, 
operation. 

Now,  let*s  start  with  the  "first  great  danger," — the  inability  of  the  media  to  be 
"invisible  men"  on  the  scene  of  a  terrorist  event.  Let  me  return  to  that  Hanafi 
siege  of  a  year  ago.  My  comments  are  based  on  secondhand  accounts — although 
as  far  as  I  know  they  are  accurate.  So — here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
media  themselves  became  part  of  the  Hanafi  drama: 

First  there  was  the  local  TV  reporter  stationed  outside  the  B*nai  B'rith  building 
who  went  ahead  and  filmed  a  basket  being  drawn  to  the  fifth  floor  by  a  rope.  The 
gunmen  were  on  the  eighth  floor  as  well  as  patrolling  the  lower  floors.  They  were 
unaware  that  1 1  people  were  hidden  away  on  that  fifth  floor,  taking  in  supplies. 
But  Hanafi  supporters  outside  were  monitoring  the  news;  they  could  easily  have 
told  comrades  in  the  building  what  was  going  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reporter 
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and  his  editors  were  needlessly  exposing  the  1 1  hide-aways.  They  could  have 
prompted  their  capture  and  even  injury. 

Second,  a  local  radio  reporter  managed  to  telephone  Hanafi  leader  Hamaas 
Abdul  Khaalis  in  city  hall.  He  conducted  a  live  radio  broadcast  with  him  then 
and  there.  During  the  interview  the  reporter  asked  Khaalis  whether  he  had  set  a 
deadline?  Fortunately  Khaalis  never  really  answered  the  question.  But  the  police 
were  horrified.  Up  to  that  point  they  had  been  encouraged  that  he  had  not  done 
so.  The  last  thing  they  wanted  was  to  put  that  idea  into  his  head. 

Third,  another  newsman,  when  interviewing  Khaalis  on  the  telephone, 
suggested  that  the  police  might  be  trying  to  trick  him  while  pretending  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  According  to  Charles  Fenyvesi,  that  triggered  Khaalis  to 
fly  into  a  rage.  He  stormed  into  the  conference  room  where  the  hostages  were 
held  and  declared  that  if  the  police  tried  to  fool  him  he'd  start  executing  hostages. 
He  even  marked  out  10  older  men  to  be  hanged  in  the  windows  for  "the  world  to 
see"  that  he  meant  business.  The  police  quickly  withdrew  some  sharpshooters 
placed  on  nearby  roofs  and  the  crisis  passed. 

Fourth,  after  police  accepted  the  Hanafis*  demand  that  the  movie 
"Mohammad,  messenger  of  God"  be  cancelled  (they  felt  it  was  offensive  to  their 
religion),  WTTG-TV  in  Washington  showed  a  brief  40-second  clip  of  the  film. 
That  too,  could  have  persuaded  the  unstable  Khaalis  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
good  faith  involved. 

Fifth,  a  radio  reporter  called  the  Hanafis  "black  muslims"  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  sect  from  which  they  had  broken  with  much  bitterness.  Khaalis  threatened  to 
kill  some  hostages  unless  the  reporter  apologized  on  the  air.  He  did.  That  crisis, 
too,  passed. 

These  examples  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  sort  of  pitfalls  inherent  in  covering 
terrorism,  of  how  the  media  can  all  too  easily  get  caught  up  in,  and  influence, 
such  events. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  malice  so  much  as  thoughtlessness  in 
conditions  of  extreme  tenseness  and  fierce  competition.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
inexperience — we  don't  get  to  cover  such  events  regularly  unlike  more 
traditional  war  correspondents. 

But  according  to  one  of  my  colleagues  who  looked  into  this  whole  question  a 
few  days  later,  a  poll  by  one  Washington  radio  station  of  its  listeners  found  that 
fully  70  percent  of  them  felt  that  media  coverage  might  have  jeopardized  the 
hostages'  lives  and,  by  a  process  of  mental  contagion,  encouraged  future  acts  of 
terrorism.  One  of  the  country's  busiest  hostage  negotiators,  Lt.  Frank  Bolz  of  the 
New  York  City  police  department,  has  commented  bluntly  that  radio  and  TV 
coverage  of  the  Hanafi  attacks  did,  in  fact,  make  the  news  media  "too  much  of  a 
participant." 

On  the  international  scene,  there  have  been  similar  incidents.  One 
comparatively  recent  one  sticks  in  my  mind: 

Last  October,  a  West  German  Commando  Unit  stormed  aboard  a  hijacked 
Lufthanza  airliner  as  it  sat  on  the  ground  on  an  airport  runway  at  Mogadishu, 
the  capital  of  Somalia  (now  better  known  for  its  current  war  with  Ethiopia).  The 
West  German  team,  had  been  training  for  just  such  an  eventuality  ever  since  the 
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massacre  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympics  in  1972.  With  great  skill  the 
Commandoes  managed  to  free  all  90  or  so  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  The 
plane's  pilot  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  a  little  earlier  in  Aden,  but 
otherwise  all  were  rescued  alive.  It  was  a  remarkable  operation,  involving  Israeli 
training,  British  stun  grenades,  and  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Somali 
Government,  which  had  previously  been  considered  left  of  center  and  even 
sympathetic  to  Arab  terrorists.  It  was  reminiscent  too,  of  the  Israelis'  awe- 
inspiring  rescue  of  hostages  being  held  by  Arabs,  West  German,  and  Latin 
American  terrorists  at  Entebbe  airport,  Uganda,  15  months  earlier.  What  you 
may  not  know,  is  that  it  could  conceivably  have  been  wrecked  by  premature 
publicity.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  exactly  what  transpired,  but  it  appears 
that  some  Israelis  got  wind  of  the  West  German  Commando  team's  arrival  in 
Somalia  by  monitoring  the  necessary  radio  frequencies.  One  way  or  another,  the 
Israeli  radio  came  out  with  a  report  that  a  commando  team  had  been  flown  into 
Somalia.  The  French  News  Agency,  Agence  France,  picked  up  these  Israeli 
reports  and  issued  a  dispatch  from  Paris  saying  that  "a  West  German 
Commando  Unit  is  now  at  Mogadishu  airport."  A  little  later  a  slightly  more 
tentative  Reuter  report  came  out  of  Tel  Aviv  along  the  same  lines. 

The  West  German  Government  reacted  swiftly.  It  requested  that  such  reports 
be  withheld  lest  they  jeopardize  the  hostages'  safety. 

Responding  to  the  West  German  request,  Reuter  quickly  put  out  an  urgent 
note  to  editors  telling  them  of  the  West  German  request.  Agence  France  followed 
suit  a  little  later.  Associated  Press  sent  out  a  veiled  version  saying  that  "a  Boeing 
707  of  unknown  nationality"  had  landed  at  Mogadishu.  United  Press 
International  sent  out  an  advisory  to  editors,  not  for  publication,  referring  to  the 
unconfirmed  reports. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  Commando  assault  went  ahead — and,  apparently,  the 
hijackers  happily  had  not  heard  any  of  the  warning  newsbreaks.  Indeed,  the 
leader  of  the  hijackers  in  talks  with  officials  in  the  Mogadishu  control  tower,  had 
been  warning:  "Don't  try  any  tricks.  This  will  not  be  another  Entebbe." 

One  does  not  like  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  to  the  Lufthansa 
passengers  had  the  hijackers  listened  in  to  the  appropriate  radio  reports  or 
somehow  caught  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on  outside  the  darkened 
Lufthansa  fuselage. 

Occurrences  of  this  sort,  the  Hanafi  "bungles"  and  the  Lufthansa  "leaks,"  are 
stark  illustrations  of  that  "first  great  danger" — the  media's  potential  effect  on  a 
terrorist  event,  or  what  a  U.S.  report  on  terrorism  called  "the  manner  in  which 
information  about  the  incident  is  collected." 

But  the  "second  great  danger" — the  way  in  which  such  dramatic  events  are 
presented  to  the  public — seems  to  me  to  be  equally  loaded  with  risks. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  grossly  sensationalized  reporting  on  such 
events,  especially  through  live  radio  and  television  coverage,  cannot  only 
inflame  the  current  incident  but  also  build  over  a  period  of  time,  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  terrorists' power  and  influence.  And  this  aspect  of  media  involvement 
in  terrorism  is  much  less  easy  to  define,  much  more  difficult  to  prevent. 

The  competitive  pressures  in  the  western  news  media  are  very  great.  The 
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temptation  to  use  dramatic  film  clips,  live  radio  interviews,  shocking  (but 
perhaps  circulation-boosting)  headlines,  is  difficult  to  resist— to  say  the  least.  It 
is  my  impression  that  it  often  is  not  resisted. 

This  failing  is  no  less  an  imposition  on  the  public  than  is  excessive  violence  in 
series  TV.  But  it  is  equally  the  fault  of  the  public  which  appears  to  crave  just  such 
a  mental  battering. 

With  a  free  press  protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution — and  I  uphold  and 
applaud  that — there  is  no  alternative  to  self-restraint  by  both  the  media  and  the 
public.  I  wholly  reject  government  or  industry-imposed  controls;  the  risks  of 
censorship  are  far  greater  than  the  risks  of  oversensationalism.  But  I  do  feel  each 
news  organization  can  and  must  learn  to  exercise  its  own  self-control — for  the 
sake  of  saving  lives,  for  the  sake  of  accurate  reporting  in  perspective,  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  credibility  in  the  long  run. 

There  has  already  been  a  good  deal  of  heart-searching  on  this  topic  by 
reporters,  editors,  broadcasters,  as  well  as  government  officials  and  police.  The 
report  of  the  "Task  Force  on  Disorders  and  Terrorism"  made  a  number  of 
thoughtful  suggestions— at  least  as  seen  from  a  governmental  point  of  view.  It 
suggested  news  organizations  should  consider  using  "pool"  reporters  (one  or  two 
journalists  reporting  back  to  their  many  colleagues  out  of  the  way  nearby);  that 
there  might  be  self-imposed  limitations  on  bright  lights  and  bulky  cameras;  that 
there  be  similar  restraint  over  interviews  with  terrorist  suspects  on  the  scene;  that 
there  be  "primary"  reliance  on  officially  designated  law  enforcement  spokesmen 
(that*s  getting  a  little  near  to  censorship  for  my  liking). 

The  report  also  suggested  delayed  reporting  of  inflammatory  details  and  of 
information  about  incident  locations  or  tactical  planning.  And  it  called  for 
balanced  reporting  of  terrorist  claims,  plus  careful  verification  of  injuries, 
deaths,  and  so  on. 

In  sensible  moderation  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  most  of  these 
suggestions — though  it  is,  of  course,  quite  a  different  matter  to  persuade  all 
rather  than  a  few  elements  of  the  media  to  carry  them  out.  They  could  reduce  the 
media's  intrusion  into  terrorist  events  and  cushion  the  impact  on  the  public. 

Some  news  organizations  have  come  out  firmly  in  favor  of  their  own 
guidelines  for  covering  such  events.  A  leading  example  is  CBS  News,  which 
drafted  guidelines  for  its  network  journalists  not  long  after  the  Hanafi  raids.  The 
New  York  Times  is  an  equally  notable  opponent  of  such  guidehnes. 

The  President  of  CBS  News,  put  out  his  guidelines  last  April.  So  as  not  to  "fall 
into  the  trap  of  providing  an  unedited  platform"  for  terrorists,  he  suggested  that 
the  network  paraphrase  their  demands  rather  than  air  them  live  except  in  the 
most  compelling  circumstances.  But  he  argued  vigorously  against  any  news 
blackout.  This  he  said  would  undermine  a  News  organization's  credibility, 
provide  no  effective  counterbalance  against  rumors,  and  create  a  harmful 
precedent  of  judging  news  stories  on  some  basis  other  than  their  inherent 
importance.  News  stories  on  terrorism,  he  went  on,  should  not  be  sensationalized 
beyond  the  actual  fact  of  being  sensational  events;  and  newsmen  should  be 
careful  not  to  interfere  with  telephone  communication  between  terrorists  and  the 
authorities. 
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These  suggestions,  and  CBS  emphasized  they  were  guidance  not  instructions, 
seem  to  me  to  be  moderate  and  sensible.  I  do  not  see  how  they  coiild  in  any  way 
interfere  with  a  news  organizations'  rights  under  the  first  ammendment.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might  prevent  some  newsman's  blunder  with  tragic 
consequences.  In  fact,  as  you  may  have  gathered,  1  favor  modest  voluntary 
guidelines  of  this  sort. 

But  I  don't  feel  this,  in  itself,  is  an  adequate  answer  to  the  critics  of  the  media— 
and  I'll  return  to  this  point  tomorrow,  there  is  more  that  could  and  should  be 
done  to  give  perspective  to  our  coverage. 

What  I  want  to  look  at  for  a  minute  or  two,  however,  is  a  different  but  related 
impact  of  the  media  on  terrorism — another  example  of  the  media's  reluctant 
involvement. 

This  is  the  decline  in  popularity,  especially  in  Latin  America,  of  rural  guerrilla 
warfare.  A  couple  of  decades  ago  this  appeared  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future.  The 
jungles  and  mountains  and  villages  of  Latin  America  seemed  to  be  full  of 
dissident  guerrilla  fighters. 

Today,  they  are  all  but  gone.  In  a  sense,  Che  Guevara  was  the  last  in  that  line  of 
rural  mountain  fighter,  fomenting  endless  revolutions  for  his  bearded  friend  and 
master  in  Havana.  Today's  whole  thrust  is  toward  urban  guerrilla  warfare — or  as 
it  is  more  often  and  loosely  called,  terrorism. 

And  why?  Well,  at  least  in  part  because  a  rural  war  can  be  waged  fiercely  in  the 
savanna  while  those  living  in  the  great  metropolitan  centers  scarcely  hear  a  word 
about  it.  And  what  is  the  point  of  winning  battles  in  the  villages  if  no  one  cares  in 
the  cities? 

What  matters  to  the  terrorist  is  his  impact  on  people,  on  you  and  me.  Walter 
Lacqueur,  an  eminent  modern  historian  and  commentator  based  at  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  puts  it  succinctly  in 
his  latest  book,  '' Terrorism:" 

"The  success  of  a  terrorist  operation  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
publicity  it  receives.  This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  shift  form  rural 
gueirilla  to  urban  terror  in  the  1960s;  for  in  the  cities  the  terrorists  could  always 
count  on  the  presence  of  journalists  and  TV  cameras  and  consequently  a  large 
audience." 

Professor  Lacqueur  goes  on  to  quote  one  Latin  American  terrorist  as  follows: 

"If  we  put  even  a  small  bomb  in  a  building  in  town  we  could  be  certain  of 
making  the  headlines  in  the  press.  But  if  the  'rural'  guerilleros  Hquidated  some 
thirty  soldiers  there  was  just  a  small  news  item  on  the  last  page.  The  city  is 
exceedingly  important  both  for  the  political  struggle  and  for  propaganda." 

Or  the  words  of  an  Algerian  revolutionary  leader: 

"Is  it  better  for  our  cause  to  kill  ten  of  our  enemies  in  a  remote  village  where 
this  will  not.  cause  comment,  or  to  kill  one  man  in  Algiers  where  the  American 
press  will  get  hold  of  the  story  next  day?" 

So  here  is  another  clear  result  of  the  existence  of  the  media,  like  it  or  not:  The 
historical  trend  toward  urban  terrorism. 

But  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  leave  this  hall  with  the  indelible  impression  that  the 
involvement  of  the  media  in  terrorism  has  all  been  negative  in  impact.  Not  at  all.  I 
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opened  this  talk  with  references  to  two  brave  editors  who  paid  with  their  lives  for 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  outpouring  of  full  reporting  of  events 
has  an  impact  not  just  on  the  terrorists  themselves  and  the  public,  but  also  on 
democratic  governments  and  free  organizations.  It  can  strengthen  resolve  among 
weak  governments,  for  example. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  truly  massive  publicity  given  the  Entebbe  rescue 
operation  went  a  long  way  toward  persuading  people  and  governments  that 
resistance  to  terrorist  demands  was,  indeed,  possible.  It  is  too  bad,  perhaps,  that 
other  similar  resistance  has  received  so  little  publicity.  I  am  thinking  of  at  least 
two  Philippino  assaults  on  hijacked  aircraft  as  well  as  an  earlier,  successful, 
Egyptian  one.  The  latest  Egyptian  attempt,  Cyprus,  appears  to  have  been  a 
disaster  in  both  coordination  and  motivation.  What  with  the  Lufthansa  rescue, 
this  tough  but  risky  course  could  almost  be  called  the  latest  trend  in  anti-hijack 
operations. 

Faced  with  mass  publicity  also  for  failures  to  curb  terrorist  attacks — 
remember  the  Munich  Olympics — a  number  of  Western  governments  have 
begun  to  form  and  train  special  anti-terrorist  squads  along  the  Israeli  and 
German  Hnes.  New  negotiating  skills  have  been  developed.  Cooperation  between 
intelligence  agencies  has  been  accelerated.  Limited  international  agreements 
have  even  been  signed  such  as  that  among  the  nine  members  of  the  European 
community  on  extradition  of  terrorists. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  role  of  the  press  in  spurring  these  more  positive 
trends.  But,  as  a  United  Nations  Correspondent,  I  can  tell  you  that  governments 
do  take  notice  of  mass  publicity.  They  do  not  like  to  be  labelled  as  backers  of 
terrorism  or  harborers  of  terrorists.  And  it  was  a  sign  of  changing  attitudes  this 
past  fall  when  the  threat  of  an  International  pilots'  strike  (following  the  murder 
of  the  Lufthansa  pilot)  prompted  the  U.N.  to  go  on  record  with  an  unusual 
resolution  condemning  hijacking  and  calling  for  tighter  security  measures.  The 
power  of  the  press  can  be  positive. 

And  I  should  not  fail  to  mention  that,  while  we  may  deplore  the  means  used  to 
gain  our  attention,  some  terrorist  activities  do  find  their  roots  in  deep  injustices. 
Publicity  for  a  just  cause  may  prompt  a  just  solution. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  see  perfection  in  the  media.  Its  excesses  and  failings  are 
all  too  visible  and  audible.  But  I  hope  not  too  many  among  you  would  echo  the 
bitter  words  of  that  Hanafi  hostage — "They  are  poison." 

There  is  a  virtually  unavoidable  entanglement  of  the  media  in  terrorist  acts. 
But  I  would  hope  that  with  self,  not  imposed,  restraint  it  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Our  intrusion  into  dramatic  events  does  present  clear  dangers.  But  I 
think  our  failure  to  be  present  in  some  form  and  or  cover  them  with  competitive 
variety  would  be  a  far  greater  danger.  Who  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  aware 
of  bombings  and  hijackings  there  without  Western  radio  broadcasts? 

There  is  danger  of  sensational  reporting  inflaming  immediate  events  or  long- 
term  perceptions  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual  importance.  But  the  danger 
of  trying  to  shackle  the  free  expression  of  news  and  opinions  is  much  more 
alarming.  Remember  Carlo  Casalengo  and  remember  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamor- 
ra. 
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MEDIA  AS  A  TOOL  OF  THE  TERRORISTS 
by  David  Anable 


Over  the  past  couple  of  days  we've  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Moluccans, 
those  one-time  residents  of  the  Spice  Islands  now  considered  part  of  Indonesia. 
Some  35,000  Moluccans  now  are  reluctant  exiles  in  the  Netherlands.  Many  of 
them  have  never  given  up  hope  of  returning  to  their  Asian  homeland.  They  are 
exiles  yearning  to  go  home,  caught  in  a  political  dead  end. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

How  many  of  you  knew  of  the  predicament  of  the  Moluccans  in  the 
Netherlands  before  a  handful  of  them  resorted  to  terrorism?  More  specifically, 
before  they  seized  a  train  and  a  consulate  in  1975  and  then  another  train  and  a 
school  a  year  ago? 

Now,  when  this  conference  opened,  how  many  of  you  had  heard  of  the 
Moluccans? 

Perhaps  that  tells  you  something  about  the  impact  of  terrorism.  If  you 
multiply  this  audience  onto  the  world  stage  you  can  see  what  terrorism  can 
achieve  for  a  little  known  cause— right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad.  The  same  sort  of 
arguments  can  be  applied  to  numerous  other  groups. 

Who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Croatian  nationalists  and  their  dream  of  an 
independent  Croatia,  separate  from  Yugoslavia,  before  fanatics  among  them 
began  to  shoot  Yugoslav  diplomats?  Or,  before  they  hijacked  a  TWA  jetliner 
from  New  York  to  Paris,  as  they  did  in  September,  1976? 

Who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Hanafis  before  they  seized  those  three  buildings  in 
Washington? 

Who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  before  they 
kidnapped  Patricia  Hearst  and  set  out  on  a  trail  of  chaos  and  mayhem? 

Who  would  give  any  thought  to  independence  for  Puerto  Rico  if  it  were  not  for 
the  bombers  of  the  FALN,  the  so-called  armed  force  of  Puerto  Rican  liberation, 
who  have  been  responsible  for  some  50  explosions  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  four  years. 

Who  would  lend  a  moment's  consideration  to  the  cause  of  Irish  unity  were  it 
not  for  the  endless  urban  guerrilla  campaign  of  the  provisional  IRA,  now  being 
stoked  up  yet  again?  And,  perhaps  most  siginificantly  because  it  has  had  the 
broadest  repercussions,  who  would  have  remembered  the  plight  of  the 
Palestinians  hadi  some  of  them  not  resorted  to  violence  and  bloodshed  on  a  grand 
scale? 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  advocating  any  of 
these  causes.  Some  may  be  based  on  genuine  injustices.  Some  may  be  utterly 
without  redeeming  merit.  Some  groups  may  be  99  percent  anarchist  and 
revolutionary — the  Baader-Meinhof  gang,  for  instance,  or  the  Japanese  Red 
Army.  Others,  like  the  PLO,  may  be  nationalist  and  territorial  in  intent. 
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But  there  is  a  common  thread:  For  one  reason  or  another,  these  people  have 
resorted  to  terrorism  to  get  their  message  across.  They  have  used  violence,  or  the 
threat  of  it,  against  innocent  third  parties  in  an  attenipt  to  gain  political  leverage 
and  get  their  case  heard. 

And  heard  it  is — loud  and  clear.  It  echoes  around  the  world.  It  is  transmitted 
by  the  most  modern  technology  of  communications.  The  terrorists'  pictures 
bounce  off  satellites  dozens  of  miles  up  in  the  sky.  Their  words  are  telexed  and 
radioed  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  Their  propaganda  is  aired  on  TV, 
on  Radio,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  press. 

Yes,  many  of  the  terrorists  have  become  very  adept  at  using  the  Western 
World's  free  press  as  a  propaganda  tool.  And  that's  what  I'll  be  talking  about 
today:  how  a  handful  of  terrorists  can  generate  an  impression  of  strength  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  power;  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  free  society  to 
prevent  this  happening;  how  the  public  needs  to  be  educated  on  the  process  for 
their  own  protection,  national  judgment,  and  peace  of  mind;  how  vital  it  is  to 
report  not  just  the  sensational  events  but  the  background  to  them,  to  put  them  in 
a  balanced  perspective. 

The  media's  amplification  or  loudspeaker  effect — not  so  very  different  from  a 
rock  group's  use  of  electronics  to  deafen  its  audience  and  generate  a  sort  of  semi- 
controlled  hysteria — is  well  explained  by  one  leading  authority  on  terrorism, 
Professor  Richard  Clutterbuck — a  British  General  who  now  teaches  "Interna- 
tional Politics  and  Political  Violence"  at  Exeter  University  in  my  old  hometown 
in  Devon.  Because  the  huge  publicity  generated  by  a  terroristic  event  in  turn 
generates  an  atmosphere  of  ghoulish  public  curiosity,  apprehension,  or  even 
hysteria,  Professor  Clutterbuck  points  out  in  his  book  Living  with  Tension, 
governments  will  tend  to  give  way  to  terrorist  demands  which  in  other 
circumstances  they  would  reject  out  of  hand: 

"Whereas  a  government  at  war,"  he  says,  "will  contemptuously  reject  an 
ultimatum  in  the  knowledge  that  the  rejection  may  cost  10,000  lives  in  the 
bombardment  of  a  city  under  siege,  the  same  government  may  pay  a  huge 
political  price  to  save  a  single  life  in  the  face  of  an  ultimatum  from  a  group  of 
three  or  four  clandestine  terrorists.  The  urban  guerrilla  is  well  aware  of  the  power 
which  this  gives  him. 

"Sometimes  a  whole  operation  is  mounted  solely  for  the  publicity.  This  now 
has  a  name  in  revolutionary  terminology — 'armed  propaganda.'  " 

A  clear  example  of  "armed  propaganda"  was  the  Munich  Olympic  attack  of 
1972.  Some  500  million  people  watched  that  drama  on  television,  relayed  to  their 
living  rooms  and  family  rooms  by  circling  satellites.  Professor  Clutterbuck 
suggests  that  even  if  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  that  500  million  people  felt  any 
sympathy  for  the  Palestinian  case,  it  could  amount  to  quite  a  large  number  of 
new  potential  collaborators.  (The  terrorists,  of  course,  usually  operate  at  the 
hard-core  center  of  concentric  rings  of:  first,  active  supporters,  suppliers  of 
documents,  safe  houses,  intelligence,  weapons  and  so  on.  Second  a  ring  of  ardent 
but  only  occasionally  active  helpers.  And  third  a  loose  outer  ring  of 
sympathizers,  theorists,  dissident  intellectuals,  and  so  on.  Recruits  to  this  outer 
ring  can  in  time  be  drawn  to  the  more  active  center.) 
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Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  such  spectacular  dramas  over  a  period  of  time  do 
prompt  a  re-analysis  by  the  public  at  large  of  the  terrorists'  underlying  cause. 

I  was  intrigued  at  the  juxtaposition  of  two  front-page  stories  in  ihQ  J^ew  York 
Times  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  for  instance.  One  told  of  the  killiiig  by  two 
Palestinians  of  the  editor  of  Egypt's  leading  daily,  AlAhram,  and  their  hijacking 
of  a  plane  to  Cyprus — a  classic  example  of  international  terrorism.  The  other 
article  was  the  first  in  a  lengthy  and  detailed  series  on  the  Palestinians,  their 
aspirations,  their  background,  their  cause. 

I've  no  doubt  the  series  was  planned  and  researched  long  before  that  latest 
Palestinian  terrorist  attack.  But  I  couldn't  help  wondering  whether  there  would 
have  been  any  such  New  York  Times  series  on  the  Palestinians  had  not 
Palestinian  extremists  resorted  to  just  such  terrorism  earlier  in  the  decade.  After 
all,  there  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  Israelis  as  prominent  as  Golda  Meir 
could  declare  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  "a  Palestinian." 

I  wonder,  too,  whether  Yasser  Arafat,  leader  of  the  PLO,  would  ever  have 
been  asked  to  address  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  had  Palestinians 
not  shot  and  bombed  and  hijacked  themselves  into  the  World's  headlines  in  the 
preceding  years.  "Armed  propaganda"  does  have  an  effect,  however  much  we 
may  deplore  it. 

If  you  have  a  message  of  violence  you  can  get  it  across  to  that  tiny  but  troubled 
minority  of  disturbed  and  turbulent  youth  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  a  society 
into  which  they  do  not  fit. 

If  you  have  a  genuine  grievance,  you  can  thrust  it  upon  a  complacent  world 
and  prompt  some  sort  of  evaluation  of  its  merits. 

In  short  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible,  short  of  some  swinging  form  of 
censorship,  to  prevent  the  widespread  dissemination  of  news  about  terrorist 
events. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  self-restraint  yes,  censorship  no. 

But  what  is  needed  is  not  alone  self-restraint — and  we  admittedly  get  all  too 
little  of  that.  More  is  needed. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  the  vital  importance  of  perspective  in  reporting 
terrorism,  of  balance,  of  explanatory  background,  and  of  a  steady  stream  of 
information  about  potential  trouble  spots  before  they  turn  sour  and  vicious. 

The  first  great  danger  of  reporting  on  terrorist  events  is  that  of  actual 
immediate  involvement — the  risk  of  influencing  events,  often  for  the  worse,  by 
one's  very  presence. 

The  second  great  danger  is  usually  longer  range.  It  relates  to  the  impact  of 
terrorism  reporting  on:  first  other  potential  terrorists,  and  second  on  the 
watching  public.  This  impact  can  be  instant,  or  cumulative  over  a  period  of  time. 
And  this  is  where  the  way  in  which  such  news  is  presented  becomes  of  vital 
importance. 

Let  me  start  with  the  effect  on  other  potential  terrorists.  There  seems  to  be  a 
broad  concensus  that  the  very  coverage  of  a  dramatic  hostage  seizure  or 
hijacking  or  what-have-you  has  a  contagious  mental  effect.  One  psychiatrist  who 
has  strong  opinions  on  this  is  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Hacker,  who  is  a  renowned 
authority  on  aggression  and  terrorism. 
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"Terrorism,"  he  says  in  his  new  book  Crusaders,  Criminals,  and  Crazies,  "is 
part  of  a  chain  reaction.  Terroristic  deeds  are  episodes  of  a  series  of  follow-up, 
copy-cat,  or  imitation  crimes.  Some  forms  of  terrorism  (such  as  skyjacking  and 
kidnapping)  occur  in  waves  and  follow  definite  patterns,  influenced  and  even 
produced  by  spectacular,  dramatic  mass  media  coverage." 

A  Louis  Harris  poll  published  last  December  indicated  that  90  percent  of 
Americans  consider  terrorism  a  very  serious  world  problem.  What's  more  it 
indicated  that  78  percent  felt  also  that  "acts  of  terrorism  receive  so  much 
coverage  in  the  news  that  this  encourages  terrorists  to  further  acts  of  terror."  In 
fact  the  poll  put  publicity  for  terrorism  right  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  reasons 
for  its  spread. 

The  poll  also  suggested  that  Americans  were  convinced  that  if  the  terrorists  did 
not  receive  this  attention,  and  if  they  were  dealt  with  decisively,  then  terrorism 
could  be  brought  under  control. 

So  that  seems  to  be  the  public,  as  well  as  the  professional,  perception.  And  I 
must  say,  I  largely  agree. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  converse  to  this  argument.  This  other  side  of 
the  publicity  coin  must  be,  surely,  that  if  terrorism  is  unsuccessful  over  a  period 
of  time  and  its  failures  receive  similarly  huge  publicity,  terrorism  will  in  the  long 
run  become  much  less  attractive.  Its  very  reliance  on  publicity  in  the  short  term  is 
a  serious  long  term  weakness  unless  it  is  visibly  successful. 

Now  it  is  my  opinion  that  while  terrorism  has  been  very  successful  in  its  initial 
goal  of  simply  drawing  international  attention,  the  second  sidigty  of  turning  that 
attention  to  real  political  gain,  has  proved  far  more  elusive.  It  is  one  thing  to  blast 
your  way  into  the  public  eye.  It  is  quite  another  to  persuade  a  jittery  and  revolted 
audience  that  you  have  suddenly  become  statesmen  worthy  to  be  awarded  the 
land  (or  whatever)  that  you  have  so  viciously  fought  for;  that  you  are  suddenly 
responsible  diplomats  and  politicians  instead  of  violent,  untrustworthy 
terrorists. 

Indeed,  the  very  resort  to  terrorism,  and  the  mass  revulsion  that  publicity  for  it 
generates,  tend  to  build  a  huge  resistance  against  permitting  any  such 
transformation. 

So,  it  is  my  hope  at  least,  that  when  the  failures  and  reverses  of  terrorism 
become  more  widely  realized  it  may,  like  a  thin-skinned  balloon,  begin  to  shrivel 
or  burst  in  the  glare  of  continuing  publicity.  Fads  don't  last  forever. 

The  risk,  of  course,  is  that  failures  may  prompt  an  escalation  of  terrorism 
rather  than  its  reduction.  Many  terrorism  experts  are  braced  for  this  eventuality. 
In  particular  they  fear  the  use  of  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  to  produce 
an  ever-greater  scare  effect. 

None  of  this  detracts  from  my  observation  that,  at  the  moment,  terrorism  has 
not  had  many  recent  political  successes.  True,  it  may  escalate.  But,  equally 
possible,  the  current  surge  may  fade,  much  as  the  hijacking  phase  of  the  1960s 
ebbed  when  faced  with  the  stringent  security  and  spreading  international 
disapproval  of  the  1970s.  And,  in  this  case,  publicity  could  be  positively  helpful 
in  accelerating  the  decline. 

It  is  also  my  impression  the  tide  of  international  opinion  is  turning  against 
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terrorism.  Straws  in  the  wind  include  the  vote  last  fall  in  the  UN  condemning 
hijacking  and  the  Somali  government's  cooperation  with  the  West  German 
Commandos' rescue  operation.  .   '    -' 

If  so,  then  publicity  (and  the  public  indignation  it  aroused)  has  surely  played  a 
positive  role — even  as  it  has  in  stiffening  the  backbone  of  governments  to  resist 
terrorist  demands. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  impact  on  \\\t public,  rather  than  on  the  terrorist,  of  news 
coverage. 

Just  as  moderation  and  perspective  in  reporting  should  help  to  keep  copy-cat 
terrorism  to  a  minimum,  the  same  restraint  and  balance  reduce  the  shock  waves 
hitting  the  public. 

The  media  has  a  role  here  in  avoiding  not  only  overly  sensational  coverage,  but 
also  distorted  coverage. 

Let  me,  for  example,  put  some  terrorist  statistics  in  perspective. 

Over  the  past  decade  there  have  been  lOI  9  incidents  of  international  terrorism 
with  1017  people  killed  and  2509  people  wounded — at  least  according  to  the 
computerized  statistics  compiled  at  the  Rand  Corporation  by  terrorist  expert 
Brian  Jenkins.  These  incidents  range  from  the  spectacular  to  fairly  minor  or  even 
ridiculous  attempts  at  extortion  or  hijacking. 

But  in  a  purely  statistical  sense  not  that  much  death  and  injury  has  resulted. 
Between  1968  and  1976,  for  instance,  some  800  people  were  killed  and  1,700 
wounded,  according  to  CIA  estimates.  Now  that  is  not  that  many,  compared,  for 
instance,  to  the  homicide  rate  for  any  major  American  city.  There  are  about 
20,000  homicides  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  some  2,000  (non-political) 
bombings. 

The  Viet  Cong  were  credited  with  assassinating  6,000  people  and  wounding 
16,000  more  in  1968  alone.  And,  according  to  Brian  Jenkins,  the  total  dollar  loss 
in  terms  of  planes  destroyed  and  ransoms  paid  is  less  than  the  annual  loss  in  this 
country  from  shoplifting. 

But,  as  the  CIA  pointed  out  in  a  1976  report,  the  disruptive  impact  of  these 
otherwise  not  especially  significant  terrorist  incidents  and  campaigns  has  been 
ma/^nified  by  publicity  as  well  as  by  their  interaction  with  other  upjetting  trends. 
As  a  result,  the  report  concluded,  although  the  terrorists  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  revolutions  or  topple  any  governments  of  themselves,  they  had  had 
quite  an  impact: 

— They  had  helped  in  the  collapse  of  a  couple  of  Latin  American  governments 
(Argentina  and  Uruguay). 

— They  had  worsened  East-West  and  North-South  relations,  as  well  as 
relations  between  Western  Allies  who  differed  over  how  to  deal  with  terrorism. 

— They  had  forced  some  countries  to  temporarily  abandon  normal  law 
enforcement  and  give  way  to  terrorist  demands. 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect,  in  my  view,  is  the  over-reaction  induced  in  some 
countries — a  repressive  response  including  an  erosion  of  civil  liberties  and 
democracy.  West  Germany,  for  instance,  has  had  to  tread  carefully  to  aviod 
falling  into  this  pitfall.  Some  Latin  American  Countries  have  fallen  right  in. 

Finally,    the   terrorists'   mayhem   has   compelled   both   governments  and 
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businesses  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  security. 

None  of  these  things  add  up  to  a  wholesale  terrorist  political  victory.  Indeed, 
sharp  repression  has  in  some  countries  virtually  eliminated  terrorist  movements, 
especially  in  Latin  America.  West  Europe  and  Scandinavia  have  become  a  refuge 
for  quite  a  few  Latin  American  terrorists  and  leftist  extremists. 

But  equally  obviously  there  have  been  undesirable  destabilizing  effects.  And 
no  doubt  some  of  these  effects,  as  the  CIA  suggests,  did  follow  the  magnifying 
action  of  publicity— news  reporting  which  was  basically  fear-inducing  rather 
than  information-carrying. 

We  are  still  not  very  good,  it  seems,  at  keeping  our  cool  in  the  media.  And  if  we 
aren*t,  how  can  the  public  be  expected  to  stay  calm? ...  or  not  get  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  power  of  terrorism? 

How  many  people,  for  instance,  would  have  believed,  during  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army's  hey  day  of  mayhem,  that  this  "army"  was  a  mere  dozen  or  so 
increasingly  desperate  and  not  particularly  competent  people? 

We  have,  in  short  a  responsibility  to  paint  the  whole  picture,  not  just  the 
exciting  part. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  juxtaposition  of  those  two  articles  on  the 
Palestinians  in  a  recent  New  York  Times — one  a  news  piece  about  the  shooting 
of  the  editor  of  Al  Ahram,  the  other  an  analytical  series  on  the  Palestinians  and 
their  cause.  However  much  of  a  coincidence  that  was,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
admirable  that  the  press  should  be  probing  in  depth  into  the  origins  of  one  of  the 
most  intense  terrorist-cumdiplomatic  struggles,  that  of  the  Palestinians.  I 
wonder  what  agonies  we  might  have  saved  had  the  press  displayed  the 
Palestinian  case  before  their  violence  reached  a  peak. 

Another  case,  where  it  seems  to  me  there  is  far  less  merit  behind  a  terrorist 
cause,  is  that  of  the  Puerto  Rican  FALN.  But  here  too  the  need  for  perspective, 
for  public  education,  is  just  as  great.  I  remember  vividly  when  last  summer  a 
series  of  FALN  bombings  almost  brought  New  York  to  a  standstill.  No  sooner 
had  one  bomb  gone  off  than  another  was  discovered.  No  sooner  had  one  building 
been  evacuated  following  a  telephoned  threat,  than  an  explosion  ripped  through 
a  different  building.  Only  one  person  was  killed,  but  the  disruption  and  chaos 
were  vast. 

What  very  few  news  organizations  seemed  to  emphasize,  however,  was  the 
almost  total  lack  of  support  for  the  cause  of  Puerto  Rican  independence  that  the 
Nationalists  had  managed  to  achieve  by  conventional  political  means. 

Without  such  perspective  the  bombings  created  an  impression  of  considerable 
strength.  But,  in  fact  the  independence  cause  back  on  the  Caribbean  island  itself 
has  been  extraordinarily  ineffective.  In  a  referendum  in  1967  only  0.6  percent  of 
Puerto  Rican  voters  opted  for  independence.  In  subsequent  general  election  the 
Independence  parties  have  never  gained  much  more  than  5  percent  of  the  vote — 
though  this  is  partly  because  they  have  tended  to  boycott  elections  rather  than 
fight  them. 

This  point  needs  to  be  made  again  and  again.  The  public  should  know  that 
they  are  being,  in  effect,  blackmailed  into  listening  to  a  tiny  minority's  cause. 

Coverage  of  terrorism,  in  fact,  tends  to  take  the  form  of  steep  mountains  and 
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canyons.  During  the  period  of  a  terrorist  attack,  the  headlines  blare,  the  radio 
brings  on  breathless  minute  by  minute  reporting,  TV  rushes  the  spectacle  onto 
everyone's  screens.  But  when  the  immediate  event  is  over  a  total  vacuum  takes 
over.  Not  a  word  is  printed  about  quietly  stifled  minorities.  Analyses  of  terrorism 
gains  and  losses  disappear.  Potential  trouble  spots  are  ignored.  And  we  all  carry 
on  undisturbed,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  the  next  horrendous  onslaught. 

In  addition  these  disproportionate  reports  can  overwhelm  reporting  of 
legitimate  events  ofperhaps  far  greater  long  term  significance.  When  the  Hanafis 
were  on  the  rampage.  President  Carter,  for  instance,  went  ahead  with  one  of  his 
regular  news  conferences.  In  it  he  announced  a  $1.5  billion  youth  employment 
program,  a  conservation  corps,  new  proposals  for  Arab-Israeli  compromise,  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South  Korea,  and  his  ideas  for  an 
arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  as  columnist  James  Reston  pointed 
out  at  the  time  .  .  . 

"It  is  hard  to  remember  any  time  since  the  last  World  War  when  an  American 
President  made  so  much  news  in  a  press  conference  or  anywhere  else, 
proposed  so  many  programs  on  the  home  front,  suggested  so  many 
compromises  and  innovations  abroad,  some  of  them  almost  offhand  and 
maybe  premature  or  unwise,  and  yet  received  so  little  attention  in  the 
newspapers  or  on  the  radio  or  television.  The  violence  in  the  streets  by  the 
Hanafi  Moslems  drowned  him  out." 

We  need  in  fact,  to  retain  a  sense  of  proportion:  on  the  one  side,  to  tone  down 
the  sensational;  on  the  other,  to  be  more  consistent  in  reporting  underlying 
frustrations  and  trends,  national  and  international  before  they  break  out  upon  us 
unaware  and  hence  doubly  shocking. 

When  these  events  do  stampede  into  the  public  eye,  we  can  also  be  more 
careful  not  meekly  to  go  along  with  the  terrorists'  own  propaganda  not  least  in 
such  matters  as  names — the  "armies"  and  "forces"  which  are  in  fact  only 
handfuls  of  desperadoes — and  revolutionary  rhetoric. 

We  need  a  stabilized  and  informed  public  to  take  the  measure  of  terrorist  acts. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  influence  a  well-informed  and  rational  thinker  than 
an  emotional  ignoramus. 

In  this  light  I  found  very  much  on  target  some  remarks  made  by  the  Reverend 

Michael  Hamilton,  Canon  of  Washington  Cathedral.  (He,  incidentally,  should 

know  what  he's  talking  about.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Belfast,  Northern 

Ireland,  and  later  served  with  the  British  Army  in  the  Middle  East  from  1945-48.) 

In  an  article  discussing  the  potential  impact  on  society  of  nuclear  terrorism, 

the  Canon  made  the  following  point: 

"Terrorism  is  by  nature  an  indirect  approach  to  resolving  a  political  issue  (an 

understatement  if  ever  there  was  one),  and  its  success  or  failure  depends 

entirely  on  the  response  made  to  it  .  .  .  The  ultimate  power  of  decision  and 

action  lies  with  the  fl/7/z-terrorist  forces  and  the  social  norms  and  values  they 

adhere  to  ...  A  mentally  prepared  and  prior-educated  society  is  in  a  much 

stronger  position  to  exercise  this  controlling  power  effectively  than  one  taken 

by  surprise." 

Canon  Hamilton  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  point  that  public  discussion  of 
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terrorism  can  establish  common  values  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  national 
policy. 

In  addition,  he  adds,  the  dangers  of  a  hysterical  over-reaction  to  a  spectacular 
event,  or  the  making  of  decisions  whose  consequences  have  not  been  adequately 
foreseen,  is  greatly  lessened  by  prior  education  and  familiarity  with  the  issues. 

Finally,  he  concludes,  much  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  many 
legitimate  grievances  which  exist  in  our  troubled  world.  .  .  "those  who  suffer 
humiliating  and  often  deadly  deprivations  of  basic  human  rights  and  welfare  will 
always  be  candidates  for  the  role  of  terrorist." 

To  me,  all  this  adds  up  to  a  sweeping  educational  opportunity  for  the  news 
media.  It  is  one  which  is  not  always  popular.  It  is  seldom  particularly  profitable 
financially.  But  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  real  stabilizing  force. 

Let  me  interpose  just  a  touch  of  my  own  perspective  here,  lest  once  again  I 
should  be  misunderstood. 

I  da  not  myself  believe  that  the  resort  to  terrorism — the  violent  misuse  of 
innocent  people  for  political  ends — is  ever  justified.  But,  in  addition,  I  also  do 
not  believe  that  many  (perhaps  most)  terrorists'  "causes"  are  justified  either. 

I  can  understand  the  frustrations  of  Palestinians  and  Irish  nationahsts  and  to  a 
degree  I  see  some  justification  for  their  underlying  cause,  though  I  abhor  the 
methods  of  their  extremists. 

But  I  can  see  no  merit  whatsoever  in  either  the  methods  or  the  philosophy  of 
the  Baader-Meinhof  Gang,  or  Red  Army  Faction,  or  June  Second  Movement,  or 
whatever  latest  name  these  West  German  anarchists  have  assumed.  Their  aims 
are  so  totally  destructive,  so  wholly  negative,  that  there  is  really  very  little  that  a 
democratic  government  can  do  to  respond  to  their  demands  whatever  the 
circumstances. 

In  other  instances,  the  terrorists'  demands  may  have  some  justification  but  be 
quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  target  government  to  carry  them  out — even  if  it 
wanted  to.  The  Moluccans  are  a  case  in  point.  While  the  Indonesian  government 
remains  adamant  against  giving  the  Moluccan  Islands  independence  (and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  that  is  what  the  current  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
would  want),  the  Netherlands  government  (which  takes  the  brunt  of  Moluccan 
terrorism)  cannot  meet  the  teriorists'  demands  even  if  it  so  desired. 

So,  the  media  can  educate.  It  can  warn  of  genuine  grievances.  But  there  is  still 
more:  we  have  to  avoid  a  double  standard.  If  we  fail  to  condemn  all  terroristic 
acts  we  cannot  expect  the  third  world  to  find  us  very  credible.  For  instance,  when 
hijacking  first  got  under  way  after  World  War  II  many  hijackers  were  people 
trying  to  flee  the  communist  bloc.  It  was  all  too  easy  for  the  West  to  applaud  . . . 
until  the  same  tactics  spread  to  the  West,  in  particular  with  Americans  hijacking 
jets  to  Havanna.  Even  now  the  Russians  complain,  not  altogether  without 
justification,  that  the  West  loudly  condemns  Arab  hijackers  but  overlooks 
attacks  on  Soviet  airline  crews,  even  when  there  is  loss  of  life. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  perhaps  that  the  more  radical  third  worlders  see 
our  condemnation  of  terrorism  as  one-sided,  directed  only  against  terrorists  we 
don't  like.  And  this  reinforces  their  suspicions  that  our  attempts  to  curb 
terrorism  are  aimed  at  limiting  the  activities  of  "liberation  movements." 
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Both  to  prevent  the  spread  of  terrorist  imitators  and  to  cushion  the  shock  on 
the  public,  we  need  perspective  as  well  as  moderation,  an  unbiased  moral  stand 
as  well  as  explanations  of  real  grievances,  a  sense  of  balance  as  well  as  natural 
competitiveness. 

How  to  achieve  this? 

I  would  opt  for  self-restraints — for  renewed  attempts  within  the  media  to  agree 
on  some  sort  of  voluntary  code  ot  guidelines;  including  the  use  of  experienced 
pool  reporters,  of  delayed  reporting  of  inflammatory  news,  of  paraphrased 
rather  than  live  presentation  of  propaganda  and  demands,  of  extra  careful 
checking  of  facts  and  casualty  figures.  That  should  help  control  the  "first  great 
danger,"  unwary  involvement  by  the  media. 

Most  important  is  to  re-establish  in  the  public  mind  an  understanding  of 
terrorists'  essential  weakness  (otherwise  they  wouldn't  need  to  be  terrorists)  as 
well  as  the  theatrical  nature  of  their  acts,  their  failures  as  well  as  their  successes. 
That  should  help  avoid  the  "second  great  danger,"  the  negative  long  run  media 
impact  both  on  potential  terrorist  imitators  and  on  the  watching  public. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMPACT  OF  MEDIA  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

TERRORISM  r 


by  Frank  Ochberg 


There  are  all  kinds  of  problems  in  counting  something  as  a  transnational 
terrorist  incident.  Did  the  group  cross  a  national  boundary?  Did  it  throw  a  fire 
bomb  which  caused  damages?  Does  there  have  to  be  a  death  in  order  to  call  it  a 
transnational  incident?  Different  people  who  count  these  different  ways  come  up 
with  different  statistics.  The  most  recent  ones  that  I  have  are  from  Charles 
Russel,  the  head  of  Security  Investigation  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  counts 
about  1,800  incidents  between  January  1,  1970,  and  November  1977  outside  of 
the  United  States,  Israel,  and  Ireland.  He  leaves  those  out  of  his  computer 
system,  differing  from  Brian  Jenkins  in  that  way.  He  looks  at  kidnappings, 
assassinations,  bombings,  hi-jackings,  and  facility  attacks. 

Let  us  look  further  at  one  category  which  is  illustrative  of  the  others — 
kidnappings.  In  this  period  there  were  232  kidnappings:  60  percent  in  Latin 
America,  next  most  in  Western  Europe,  71  percent  in  eight  countries — 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Spain,  Italy,  Ethiopia,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  targets  are  businessmen.  One-fifth  of  these 
businessmen  are  from  the  United  States.  We  can  minimize  the  impact  of  this 
broadly,  but  certainly  in  the  multinational  corporations,  where  businessmen  are 
sent  abroad  regularly,  they  are  going  into  a  high  risk  area,  and  the  impact  is  on 
the  whole  family.  Kidnapping  occurs  90  percent  of  the  time  en  route  from  home 
to  work  or  work  to  home.  Kidnapping  is  successful  80  percent  of  the  time.  An 
average  of  $1 .9  million  ransom  is  paid  per  victim.  And  the  demand  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  is  also  successful — 267  prisoners  were  released  because  of  hostages. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  all  the  kidnappings  over  the  last  seven  years  has 
occurred  in  the  past  three  years;  the  trend  is  up. 

Now  if  you  look  at  these  various  modalities — kidnapping,  assassination, 
bombing,  there  seems  to  be  an  evolution  of  terrorist  technology  from  the  bomb 
to  the  assassination  to  the  kidnapping  to  the  hijack.  It  could  be  that  the  decrease 
in  bombings  and  increase  in  assassinations  and  kidnappings  means  that  the 
groups  are  getting  more  sophisticated. 

We  talked  last  night  about  one  particular  sophisticated  incident.  It  was  the 
fourth  on  that  hierarchy  of  four  in  moving  toward  sophistication — the  train 
hijacking  in  northern  Holland  which  began  on  December  2,  1975.  That  siege 
lasted  twelve  days,  a  relatively  long  time,  plenty  of  time  for  the  world  press  to 
assemble  and  to  make  it  clearly  an  international  incident.  We  talked  about  that 
train  and  the  passengers  on  that  train.  One  man  in  particular,  Gerard  Vaders,  a 
journalist,  is  the  man  who  decided  he  would  not  remain  anonymous.  He  would 
take  notes  because  it  mattered  to  him.  In  a  way  he  was  making  up  for  some  lost 
time  in  his  life,  past  episodes  in  which  he  didn't  feel  that  he  acted  with  enough 
decisiveness  or  courage.  He  was  being  true  to  form,  doing  his  job,  taking  notes, 
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and  therefore  he  was  more  obvious  to  the  Moluccan  terrorists.  He  was  nearly 
assassinated.  He  told  his  life  story  and  became,  in  the  eyes  of  his  captors,  a 
nonhero  and  also  a  nonsymbol — a  real  human  beirig_'They  couldn't  kill  him,  but 
they  killed  somebody  else.  And  he  had  to  live  with  that  stress. 

We  talked  also  about  his  reunion  afterwards  with  his  wife,  how  at  one  point  the 
marriage  was  not  so  good,  how  it  seemed  ironically  to  be  improved  by  this 
ordeal.  But  perhaps  thaf  s  not  so  ironic.  Crisis  has  a  way  of  having  a  powerful 
impact  on  people's  lives,  and  some  people  reintegrate  and  are  better  than  before. 
But,  unfortunately,  another  family  member,  his  eldest  daughter,  became  a  target 
herself  for  many  of  the  psychological  and  physical  symptoms  that  you  would 
expect  only  the  victim  to  have  had.  And  this  highlights  the  fact  that  it's  a  larger 
network  than  the  victim  himself  who  suffers  the  impact  of  this  kind  of  stress. 

Stress  itself  has  several  phases — an  alarm  reaction  which  is  the  early 
outpouring  of  the  adrenal  hormones,  the  increase  in  heart  rate,  the  sudden 
change  in  the  viscera  as  we  move  toward  a  second  stage  of  resistance  when  we're 
maximally  adapted  to  deal  with  the  contingencies  in  our  environment.  But  we 
can't  stay  at  such  a  stage  of  resistance  forever.  The  human  organism,  as  well  as 
the  mouse  or  rat,  reaches  a  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  adaptive  mechanisms 
collapse.  Experiments  have  been  done  to  stress  laboratory  animals  for  a  period 
of  time.  And,  depending  on  the  animal  and  depending  on  the  level  of  stress,  after 
a  period  of  time  those  adrenal  glands  are  hemorrhaged  into  nonexistence.  And 
the  animal  during  that  process  is  subject  to  infection,  to  change  in  behavior,  and 
then  to  death.  We  do  have  limits  of  toleration  of  stress,  which  can  also  be 
compared  to  the  evolution  of  that  long  siege  which  also  has  an  early  phase,  a 
middle  phase,  and  a  late  phase  and  some  resemblance  to  this  stress  pattern.  It  was 
rather  chaotic  at  first,  calm  in  the  middle,  and  then  finally  the  people  were 
exhausted  and  despairing.  If  it's  the  terrorist  group  that  is  exhausted  and 
despairing,  the  siege  can  be  resolved  with  no  bloodshed  and  with  no  loss  of 
significant  bargaining  points  by  the  authorities. 

The  human  stress  response  is  obviously  complex,  and  there  are  numerous 
negative  effects,  both  physical  and  psychological,  which  are  encountered  by 
many  of  the  victims.  That  anxiety  cluster  has  been  seen  in  victims  of  mass  stress 
events,  other  than  just  terrorism.  We  now  have  studies  of  children  in  California 
who  suffered  through  an  earthquake.  These  children  had  a  great  many  cases  of 
nightmares,  school  phobia,  and  difficulties  in  operating  away  from  the  parents. 

In  1977,  when  I  was  with  the  Dutch  negotiator  in  Assen,  we  were  very  worried 
about  the  children  in  that  school  in  Bovensmilde.  There  were  105  of  them.  The 
longer  they  stayed  there,  the  greater  the  risk  to  them  of  picking  up  some  of  these 
negative  symptoms.  If  the  children  develop  severe  anxiety  problems,  as  several  of 
them  have  since  this  ordeal,  it  affects  them  more  than  adults  because  they  are 
going  through  necessary  stages  of  personality  development.  An  ordeal  delays 
that  maturation  process  and  even  worse,  may  twist  it.  And  as  that  twig  is  bent,  so 
goes  the  whole  branch  and  the  whole  life.  It's  a  particularly  cruel  experience  to 
subject  children  to  this  form  of  diabolical  theater.  And  yet,  the  Moluccans  had 
the  upper  hand  as  long  as  they  had  the  children,  when  they  released  the  children, 
their  real  bargaining  force  was  gone.  The  difference  in  the  command  center  at 
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Assen  was  profound.  As  soon  as  those  children  were  out,  we  were  joyful.  The 
major  purpose  of  all  of  the  thinking  in  the  first  day  and  a  half  was  to  release  the 
children. 

Another  thing  we  were  concerned  about  in  the  children  was  depression. 
Children  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  a  severe  form  of  depression  when  they  are 
separated  from  parents  without  adequate  preparation.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
they  are  in  the  age  range  of  two  to  four  years  old.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
is  that  the  child,  on  being  reunited  with  the  parent,  usually  the  mother,  rejects  the 
mother.  He  has  been  abandoned  and  then  abandons  the  parents.  If  this  is  severe 
enough,  not  only  will  the  parents  be  rejected  but  every  other  adult  will  be 
rejected,  and  a  form  of  severe  lifelong  isolation  and  consequent  depressive 
reaction  is  seen.  I  was  quite  concerned  about  that.  I  actually  brought  along  some 
articles  with  me;  we  were  discussing  them  in  the  command  center,  and  we  were 
exploring  if  there  was  any  way  we  could  influence  the  terrorists  to  take  a  more 
supportive  role  with  the  children.  As  it  turned  out,  several  of  them  in  the  schools 
were  very  interested  in  proselytizing  and  were  telling  stories  about  Molucca  to 
the  children,  holding  them  and  cuddling  them  from  time  to  time.  There  also  was  a 
httle  bit  of  rough  stuff.  But,  the  fact  that  the  terrorists  in  the  school  and  the  five 
teachers  that  were  in  the  school  were  able  to  play  the  parenting  role,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  children  were  not  under  six  years  old,  helped  prevent  this  particular 
consequence. 

Let  me  discuss  a  little  more  the  paranoid  pattern.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
interview  two  people,  both  of  whom  in  a  similar  circumstance  returned  to  our 
country  after  fairly  long  terrorist  imprisonment.  One  of  them  was  doing 
relatively  well.  The  other,  during  the  interview  with  me,  which  was  six  months 
after  the  event,  was  still  trembling  and  every  once  in  a  while  would  trail  off  and 
wonder  whether  he  should  go  on  talking.  He  was  quite  afraid  that  the  terrorist 
group,  which  was  half  way  around  the  world,  could  still  be  either  listening  in  or 
concerned  about  him  and  would  be  interested  in  doing  him  or  his  family  harm. 
There  was  really  absolutely  no  chance  of  that.  He  was  small  fry  in  the  business. 
He  was  back  in  the  United  States.  They  didn't  really  want  him  in  the  first  place. 
Bat  this  type  of  symptom  was  a  part  of  his  personality  now.  Such  a  person  should 
have  a  chance  to  ventilate  as  early  as  possible  and  to  work  his  feelings  through 
with  a  supportive  and  possibly  authoritative  medical  or  nonmedical  person.  This 
can  help  overcome  the  reaction  before  it  becomes  an  ingrained  paranoid  pattern. 

We  also  noticed  this  particular  target  symptom  in  a  state  prison  system.  When 
prisoners  take  hostages,  it's  a  very  dangerous  and  trying  situation.  The  men  who 
are  taken — the  guards — have  to  go  back  and  work  in  that  prison  again.  They  are 
vulnerable  as  hostages;  they  are  going  to  be  vulnerable  again.  And  many  of  them 
have  careers  as  correctional  officers  and  are  not  about  to  give  up  that  career. 
They  might  be  able  to  switch  from  one  place  to  another,  but  they  cannot  switch 
careers.  In  the  one  case — in  a  state  facility — fifteen  out  of  seventeen  of  the  guards 
who  were  held  for  a  total  of  some  fourteen  hours  were  not  only  depressed,  but 
impotent  six  weeks  later. 

Let  us  look  further  at  coping  with  stress:  My  professor  and  mentor  in  a  lot  of 
this  work  has  been  Dr.  David  Hamburg,  now  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
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Medicine,  formerly  chairman  of  psychiatry  at  Stanford.  He  notes  that  coping 
consists  of  four  factors — goal-directed  behavior  for  solving  the  task  ahead, 
preserving  self-esteem  while  engaging  in  this  goal-directed  behavior,  keeping 
anxiety  within  tolerable  limits,  and  maintaining  relationships  with  significant 
others.  By  definition,  that's  what  coping  is. 

Now,  one  can  be  mentally  retarded  and  cope.  And  one  can  be  mentally 
advanced  and  not  cope  well.  One  can  be  psychotic  or  neurotic  and  have 
differences  in  coping  abilities.  It  is  not  simply  a  measure  of  intelligence  or  a  lack 
of  mental  illness.  It's  probably  another  cluster  of  factors.  Studies  have  been  done 
to  differentiate  between  the  copers  and  the  noncopers  and  to  look  at  what 
characterizes  each  group. 

There  have  been  studies  of  people  in  severe  stress  situations  such  as  at  the 
Brooke  Army  Hospital  in  Texas  with  persons  who  were  suffering  severe  burns — 
50  percent  second  or  third  degree  body  burns  which  have  a  very  high  chance  of 
mortality  and  no  way  of  escaping  considerable  disfigurement. 

Similarly,  the  parents  of  leukemic  children  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
were  studied  in  the  early  1960s  when  some  of  the  advances  in  leukemia  treatment 
were  not  known.  Most  of  the  children  died.  Most  of  the  parents  through  the 
terrible  tragedy,  became  divorced — 70  percent  to  80  percent.  A  good  many  of 
them  also  suffered  a  range  of  physical  and  psychological  maladies.  In  that 
extreme  circumstance,  what  separated  the  copers  form  the  noncopers? 

Some  of  the  more  normal  life  transition  points — going  from  elementary 
school  to  junior  high  school,  or  high  school  to  college,  joining  the  army, 
preparing  for  academic  examinations,  marrying,  divorcing,  or  beginning  a  new 
job — have  been  studies  and,  again,  copers  and  noncopers  examined.  What 
follows  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  list,  but  an  introduction  to  some  of  the 
coping  mechanisms  which  emerge  and  which  distinguish  the  copers  from  the 
noncopers. 

First,  interestingly  enough,  and  particularly  in  severely  life-threatening 
circumstances,  a  certain  amount  of  denial,  warding  off  the  overwhelming  truth, 
is  helpful.  Among  those  patients  who  had  the  50  percent  body  burns  and  had  not 
yet  built  up  a  phsysiologic  reserve,  those  who  were  aware  of  the  full  catastrophe 
had  a  higher  chance  of  dying  sooner.  And  those  men  and  women  who  were  able 
to  deny  the  catastrophe  for  a  time,  then  take  it  in  gradually,  and  get  in  touch  with 
what  they  were  facing  did  better.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  these  coping 
studies,  scanning  and  information  gathering  at  the  right  time  seem  to  be 
important.  Mr.  Vaders,  in  his  twelve  days  in  the  train,  did  a  lot  of  information 
gathering.  He  was  looking.  He  was  seeking.  He  wasn't  having  tunnel  vision.  But 
some  of  the  other  people  in  that  train  were  just  looking  at  the  seat  in  front  of 
them,  trying  to  ward  off  and  to  shut  out  what  was  going  on.  By  and  large,  the 
scanners  tend  to  be  among  the  better  copers. 

Role  rehearsal  is  another  useful  device.  Role  rehearsal  is  more  than  thinking 
and  planning.  It  is  anticipating  a  stressful  situation,  actually  feeling  the  feelings 
which  you  would  have  in  that  situation,  and  then  having  the  next  wave  of 
emotional  and  intellectual  responses  which  allow  you  to  grapple  with  those 
feelings  and  with  the  image  of  what  you  would  be  going  through.  This  is  difficult. 
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Peer  learning  is  another  coping  mechanism.  Children  begin  learning  from 
their  elders,  whether  they  are  teachers,  parents,  older  siblings,  or  older  friends. 
Then  there  comes  a  stage  in  life  when  we  have  to  turn  that  learning  around  and 
learn  from  people  who,  chronologically  or  in  terms  of  status,  are  pur  Jessers  or 
our  peers.  The  adults  who  don't  have  any  problem  with  that  tend  to  cope  better. 
This  is  a  point  worth  pressing  on  those  people  who  might  be  vulnerable  and  those 
people  who  might  be  engaged  in  the  terrorist  theater. 

There  are  also  several  other  characteristics  that  I  won't  go  into  in  too  much 
detail.  They're  all  interrelated;  they  have  to  do  with  preserving  esteem,  a  certain 
amount  of  externalizing  blame  but  absorbing  criticism,  anticipating  and 
devaluing  failure,  being  able  to  take  risks  and  being  able  to  stand  up  to  a  loss.  For 
some  reason,  the  copers  do  this.  It  should  be  possible  to  train  people  in  this 
regard.  Maybe,  a  good  deal  of  the  response  is  determined  in  the  early  stages  of  life 
and  has  a  lot  to  do  with  basic  trust  and  with  the  foundation  for  individual  self- 
esteem. 

The  Stockholm  Syndrome  is  a  particularly  significant  form  of  coping  in  a  siege 
situation.  By  definition,  it  is  the  positive  set  of  feelings  that  the  victim  feels 
toward  the  victimizer  and  the  consequent  negative  set  of  feelings  that  the  victim 
feels  toward  all  those  outside  who  are  attempting  to  handle  the  situation.  There's 
been  enough  of  this  syndrome  noticed  so  that  we  should  study  it  and  try  to  find 
out  why  it  happens  when  it  happens.  Almost  anyone  in  a  siege  situation  could 
have  the  Stockholm  Syndrome.  Men  get  it;  women  get  it;  older  people  get  it; 
younger  people  get  it.  For  instance,  Judge  DiGennaro,  who  was  taken  by  one  of 
the  revolutionary  cells  in  Italy  and  held  hostage,  said,  "After  awhile,  I  felt  like 
they  were  my  kids.  I  felt  very  warm  toward  them."  Herrema,  the  Dutch 
industriaUst,  who  was  captured  by  Gallegher  and  Coyle  in  Ireland  said  the  same 
sort  of  thing;  he  had  paternal  feelings  toward  the  terrorists. 

The  woman  in  Stockholm  after  whom  this  syndrome  is  named  had  erotic 
feelings  toward  the  male  captor.  Some  of  the  young  Dutch  people  on  the  train 
felt  a  kind  of  collegial  warmth  toward  the  Moluccans  who  were  peers.  The 
syndrome  may  take  different  forms  and  shapes.  As  Mr.  Vaders  himself  described 
it,  anyone  could  get  it.  Oddly  enough  though,  in  the  last  Moluccan  siege,  there 
was  not  quite  so  much  of  it.  And  some  of  the  people  who  were  there  ascribed  it  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  several  men  in  that  group  of  hostages  who  were  managers 
on  the  outside  and  behaved  as  managers  in  the  situation.  When  they  found 
people  among  the  victim  groups  saying,  "These  Moluccans  aren't  so  bad;  they're 
saying  reasonable  things,"  these  men  warned  them,  "No,  they're  killers;  keep 
your  distance."  There  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  create  distance;  and  as  a  result, 
there  wasn't  quite  so  much  of  the  Stockholm  Syndrome.  Also,  in  the  first  case 
there  were  killings.  It  was  chaotic  at  times,  and  it  was  very  personal.  One  of  the 
Moluccans  was  weeping  and  reading  the  Bible.  They  were  showing  a  lot  more' 
human  feeling  and  the  level  of  uncertainty  and  stress  was  higher.  This  might  also 
contribute  more  to  the  need  that  people  have  for  an  irrational  attachment  to  the 
victimizer.  I  think  what  we're  witnessing  is  an  irrational  attachment,  not  a 
rational  "I'm  going  to  like  the  guy  because  that's  going  to  help  me  get  through 
this  alive."  It's  been  described  more  as  "I  became  aware  of  a  feeling  which  I  tried 
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to  suppress."  It  could  be  very  much  like  the  feeling  that  children  have  when 
they're  vulnerable  in  the  world  and  have  to  attach  themselves  to  someone  who's 
bigger  and  stronger,  despite  the  fact  that  that  person  could  be  aggressive  or  even 
brutal. 

When  does  it  occur?  The  Stockholm  Syndrome  has  occurred  within  the  first 
few  hours  of  victimization.  Usually  the  victim  becomes  aware  of  it  within  the  first 
day  or  so.  But  time  is  vague  for  a  hostage  who's  been  in  an  ordeal  for  twelve  or 
twenty  days;  it's  difficult  to  pin  down  feelings  in  terms  of  time. 

Why  does  it  happen?  I  think  it  is  a  primordial  feeling.  All  of  us  in  extreme 
situations  of  danger  and  vulnerability  have  some  need,  which  we  carry  along  with 
us  from  infancy,  to  attach  our  hopes  elsewhere.  For  some  people  the  need  can  be 
handled  by  a  religious  attachment.  Very  few  are  self-contained  and  accept  within 
themselves  the  full  kind  of  attachment  for  this  primordial  need  to  feel  secure.  But 
for  many  others,  it's  attaching  to  the  closest  authority  and  often  the  one  who 
seems  most  beneficient. 

Is  this  identifying  with  the  aiggressor?  Usually  the  most  aggressive  of  the 
terrorists  is  the  one  that  the  people  least  identify  with,  and  they  have  the  positive 
feelings  toward  the  one  who  behaves  most  humanely. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  Stockholm  Syndrome?  Four  reasons  for  its 
significance  emerge: 

First,  if  concerned  on  the  outside  with  rescue,  with  gathering  information,  or 
with  alerting  victims  that  there  might  be  a  rescue  attempt  coming,  certain  victims 
can't  be  entirely  trusted.  They  could  be  encountering  a  strong,  irrational 
emotional  attachment  to  their  captors. 

Second,  if  the  siege  is  resolved  and  the  prosecution  wants  a  witness,  the  star 
witnesses,  the  people  who  were  there,  could  for  a  time  be  irrationally  attached 
and  affectionate  toward  the  perpetrator. 

Third,  the  victim  for  a  while  has  a  world  audience.  We  are  very  much  in  there 
with  the  victim.  And  the  victim  can  be  using  the  media  to  talk  to  a  wide  audience 
to  express  what  is  a  time-limited  and  irrational  attachment  and  affection  toward 
the  terrorists. 

Fourth,  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  think  this  counters  all  the  previous  three, 
when  the  Stockholm  Syndrome  occurs,  the  victim  and  the  victimizer  are  bound 
in  an  affectionate  tie  which  helps  each  of  them  value  and  move  toward  survival. 
So,  in  fact,  some  of  what  we're  hoping  for  is  that  this  will  be  promoted.  There  are 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  possible  through  negotiation  suggestions  and  tactical 
devices  to  promote  the  bond  and  take  the  consequences.  It  gives  them  something 
to  think  about.  Also,  the  way  the  media  handle  events  and  reports  them  could 
promote  the  bond. 

Let's  close  this  by  looking  at  the  chart.  This  chart  is  an  attempt  to  interrelate 
many  of  the  complex  features  of  this  unique  and  very  dramatic  crime.  There's  an 
incident.  The  terrorist  threatens  a  victim,  but  the  terrorist  is  not  overly  concerned 
with  that  victim.  The  terrorist  is  attempting  to  manipulate  the  political  arena 
through  demands.  And  at  the  same  time  that  the  terrorist  is  making  demands  of 
the  government,  the  media  are  reporting  the  incident  to  the  public  at  large  and,  of 
course,  to  the  government.  In  democracies,  society  is  characterized  by  a  bond  of 
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trust  between  the  public  and  the  government,  and  that  bond  is  jeopardized.  That 
is  why  we're  so  concerned  about  this  kind  of  an  incident,  regardless  of  its  large  or 
small  human  cost  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  victims  victimized.  WeVe  concerned 
about  this  trust.  The  government  has  limited  options.  It  has  policies  which  it 
refines  and  changes,  and  it  flows  those  policies  through  a  cabinet  level  or  a 
ministerial  level  down  to  tactical  forces,  whether  they  are  police,  hired 
negotiators,  or  the  official  public  information  spokesperson  for  a  government. 
These  various  tactics  then  have  a  bearing  on  the  incident.  If  these  tactics  work 
well,  the  people  have  a  sense  that  the  mcident  is  managed  well,  and  the  trust  is 
maintained.  There  are  many  ways  to  try  and  prevent  terrorism,  but  what  we're 
really  trying  to  prevent  is  snapping  or  diminishing  that  trust.  And  one  way  to 
prevent  that  is  to  manage  the  incidents  as  well  as  possible  and  as  humanely  as 
possible. 

We're  living  in  a  time  of  tremendous  complexity.  For  many  people  it  is  a  time 
of  despair  and  anxiety.  A  way  of  dealing  with  complexity  is  to  seek  simple  and 
reductionistic  solutions.  A  recent  Harris  poll  indicated  that  a  lot  of  people  want 
the  death  penalty  for  the  terrorists — not  only  the  death  penalty,  some  of  them 
want  summary  executions.  They'd  like  to  see  death  squads  run  by  governments. 
If  we're  not  careful,  and  if  we  don't  balance  our  concern  for  preserving  this  trust 
with  an  equal  and  much  stronger  dedication  to  compassion  and  to  seeking  an 
understanding  which  doesn't  permit  this  simplistic  way  of  thinking  about  things, 
we'll  be  in  real  trouble. 
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LOOKING  AT  THE  MEDIA  FROM  THE  OTHER 
END  OF  THE  GUN 


by  Hank  Siegel 


Until  360  days  ago,  I  had  always  considered  myself  an  unreconstructed 
champion  of  the  American  press.  Without  reservation  or  qualification,  I 
supported  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  First  Amendment  as  interpreted  by 
the  press  itself.  I  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  As  the  son  of  parents  who  had  come 
to  the  United  States  to  escape  religious  oppression  in  Czarist  Russia,  I  had  been 
taught  from  early  childhood  to  revere  those  liberties  granted  and  zealously 
guarded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  reveled  in  and  cheered  the  libertarian  opinions  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  Harlan,  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Black,  Jackson  and 
Douglas.  I  believed  that  Jefferson  was  the  greatest  of  American  intellectuals  and, 
indeed,  his  high  regard  for  the  press  helped  to  fire  my  teenage  dreams  to  be  a  part 
of  this  great  trade,  to  serve  in  the  trenches  in  the  struggle  to  make  man  free,  and  to 
contribute,  if  I  were  lucky,  to  its  noble  traditions. 

So,  bathed  in  youthful  innocence,  I  became  a  newspaper  reporter  in  high 
school,  then  in  college,  and  finally,  professionally,  in  a  small  town  and  in  two 
very  large  cities.  I  was  a  professional  newspaperman  for  15  years.  That 
experience  should  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  newspaper 
reporters — and  radio  and  television  reporters  as  well — are  not  paragons  of 
virtue.  Morally  and  every  other  way,  they  are  not  any  better  than  your  local 
bookmaker,  if  that  good.  But  it  wasn't  until  I  was  forced  to  look  at  the  media 
from  the  wrong  end  of  a  gun  that  I  became  honest  with  myself  about  the  frailty 
and  ordinariness  of  the  people  who  report,  write,  edit  and,  yes,  own,  the  print  and 
broadcast  media. 

Like  you  and  me,  they  are  only  human,  despite  implied  claims  by  some  to  the 
contrary.  I  know  reporters  and  editors  who  are  honest  and  others  who  cheat  and 
lie.  I  know  reporters  and  editors  who  are  experts  in  the  fields  they  cover  and 
others  who  still  haven't  learned  to  write  a  decent  English  sentence,  much  less 
learned  any  politics,  economics,  sociology,  science  or  whatever  their  beat.  I  know 
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reporters  and  editors  who  truly  care  about  people  and  others  who  care  only  for 
themselves.  I  know  reporters  and  editors  who  regard  the  press  as  an  honored 
profession  and  others  who  see  themselves  as  popular  culture  heroes  and  their 
jobs  as  a  way  to  follow  Woodward  and  Bernstein  to  fame  and  fortune.  In  short, 
reporters  and  editors  are  Everyman. 

But  being  an  incorrigible  idealist,  I  was  always  hoping  to  be  shown  how  wrong 
I  was.  I  am  still  waiting. 

My  latest  and  most  dramatic  disillusionment  came,  as  1  indicated  in  my 
opening  words,  just  360  days  ago.  Last  March  9.  That  was  when  seven  heavily 
armed  terrorists  invaded  the  B'nai  B'rith  headquarters  building  in  Washington 
and  brutalized  123  persons:  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  white  and  black, 
Jew  and  Gentile.  For  39  hours.  Capriciously  and  arbitrarily  they  shot  one 
person,  stabbed  two,  pistol-whipped  another  15  to  18  and  threatened  repeatedly 
to  behead  or  shoot  dozens  more.  They  terrorized  and  dehumanized  everyone 
from  the  moment  they  seized  the  lobby  until  they  silently  stole  away  to  surrender 
to  the  police. 

I  was  luckier  than  most  of  the  hostages.  I  was  released  after  28  hours.  But  for 
much  of  that  time  I  felt  that  my  life  was  hanging  by  only  a  thin  thread. 

Although  the  events  were  given  heavy  play  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  air, 
because  it  has  been  a  year  since  they  happened  I  will  review  them  quickly,  at  least 
as  they  affected  me. 

It  was  about  11:20  that  sunny  morning  when,  hoping  to  be  struck  by 
inspiration  as  to  how  to  develop  a  story  I  was  writing,  I  strolled  down  the  hall  of 
my  seventh-floor  office.  Typewriters  beat  rhythmically.  Telephones  rang.  It  was 
business  as  usual.  As  I  passed  one  secretary's  office,  she  quietly  told  me  that  she 
had  just  received  a  phone  call  informing  her  that  a  "man  with  a  gun"  had  seized 
two  B'nai  B'rith  employees  in  the  lobby. 

I  rounded  up  an  executive  and  about  10  women  employees,  and  we  assembled 
in  an  office.  I  sensed  that  whatever  was  happening,  we  were  already  too  late  for 
escape;  half  a  dozen  police  were  in  front  of  the  building  and  guests  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  across  the  street  were  gawking  from  the  windows. 

A  few  seconds  later  the  phone  rang  again.  Gunmen  Avere  on  the  fifth  floor.  A 
young  employee  burst  into  the  room  and  exclaimed  that  he  had  come  from  the 
fifth  floor,  where  he  "saw  this  dude  with  a   big  gun." 

Suddenly  there  was  shouting  on  our  floor:  "All  right,  come  on  out  you 
(obscenity)."  No  one  answered.  More  shouts.  Doors  were  pounded  on.  Someone 
was  at  our  door. 

"Open  up  and  get  the  hell  out  of  there,"  a  voice  ordered.  Then  the  door  flew 
open  and  the  lock-bolt  flew  across  the  room. 

A  large  man  stormed  in  wearing  a  huge  machete  and  hunting  knife  and 
brandishing  a  Magnum  in  one  hand,  a  rifle  in  another. 

We  were  marched  into  the  hallway,  where  another  terrorist — even  more 
heavily  armed — reported  that  he  had  completed  a  check  of  the  floor.  Pointing  to 
a  closed  door,  he  ordered  the  young  employee  to  kick  it  open.  As  the  employee 
went  to  resume  his  place  on  the  floor,  the  second  terrorist  suddenly  pulled  one  of 
the  three  knives  in  his  belt  and  slashed  the  employee  in  the  back,  saying,  "You 
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black  bastard,  you  work  for  bwana!'* 

The  other  man,  who  was  his  superior,  grabbed  for  the  attacker  but  not  before 
he  had  slashed  the  young  man's  thigh.  "You  do  that  again  and  I'll  kill  you,"  the 
first  terrorist  yelled. 

As  the  youth  lay  bleeding  on  the  floor,  a  secretary  asked  if  she  could  try  to  stem 
the  blood,  but  she  was  told  to  "let  him  bleed."  After  a  few  minutes,  a  voice  called 
to  us  to  go  to  the  sixth  floor,  where  hostages  were  being  collected.  Two  of  our 
group  asked  if  we  could  carry  the  wounded  man,  but  were  refused. 

"Let  him  walk,"  a  terrorist  said  but  he  then  relented,  saying  we  could  hold  him 
under  the  shoulders. 

The  sixth-floor  lobby  was  filled  with  more  than  two  dozen  captives  all  lying 
face  down  on  the  floor.  We  were  told  to  lie  on  top  of  them,  and  a  third  group 
behind  us  was  ordered  to  lie  on  top  of  us.  No  sooner  had  this  been  done  than  we 
were  told  to  go  up  to  the  eighth  floor,  where  there  was  an  unfinished  conference 
room  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  hostages.  Buckets  of  paint,  sections  of 
wallboard,  pieces  of  timber  and  other  materials  were  strewn  about. 

Ordered  to  lie  face  down  on  the  floor,  with  each  hostage  holding  the  feet  of  the 
person  in  front  of  him,  we  counted  off.  The  women  were  relieved  of  their 
pocketbooks,  the  men  of  their  fingernail  files,  keys  and  the  like.  Then  all  the  men 
were  bound  with  their  hands  behind  them — some  with  their  own  ties,  others  with 
telephone  wire  the  workmen  had  been  using. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  remained  this  way,  everyone  apparently  calm  but 
wondering  what  it  was  all  about.  "Why?  Why?"  we  asked  each  other.  Most  of  us 
thought  about  Nazi  Germany — there  were  two  survivors  of  Hitler's  death  camps 
among  us.  We  didn't  have  much  longer  to  wait.  A  large,  goateed  man,  his  head 
swathed  in  a  black  cloth,  marched  in.  He  identified  himself  as  Hamaas  Abdul 
Khaalis  and  said  that  Allah  had  told  him  to  seize  100  of  us  to  mete  out 
retribution. 

He  told  us  that  he  was  leader  of  the  Hanafi  Muslims — "the  true  Muslims" — 
and  that  four  years  ago  a  rival  group  "financed  by  Zionists"  had  murdered  his 
wife  and  four  of  his  children,  including  an  infant.  Then  he  railed  about  a  film 
portraying  the  life  of  Mohammad — "also  financed  by  Jews" — which  he  said  was 
full  of  errors  and  which  he  wanted  to  keep  from  being  exhibited.  He  went  back  in 
history,  blaming  Jews  for  financing  the  slave  trade  of  Colonial  America.  He 
declared  that  the  Koran  said  the  Jews  were  destined  to  be  forever  wanderers  and 
that  America — where  "the  Jews  owned  all  the  banks  and  the  media" — would 
soon  expel  them. 

During  his  rambling  discourse  he  repeatedly  warned  that  "heads  would  roll" 
and  "brains  would  be  blown  out." 

"There  are  no  innocent  victims  in  a  holy  war,"  he  said. 

Khaalis  ordered  the  men  and  women  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
telling  his  men  to  respect  the  women.  "I  am  a  family  man,"  he  said.  "I  have  many 
wives  and  children.  My  men  here  have  wives  and  children." 

He  said  the  women  would  not  be  raped  or  touched  in  any  way . . .  unless  there 
was  a  "hero"  among  them.  Then,  her  head  would  roll,  too. 

Khaalis  asked  for  someone  who  could  serve  as  his  secretary,  settling  on  a 
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woman  who  said  she  knew  the  switchboard  and,  when  asked,  acknowledged  that 
she  was  also  non-Jewish.  The  two  of  them  went  off  into  another  wing  of  the 
building  where  he  established  his  command  post,  . 

Two  terrorists— there  were  seven  in  all — posted  themselves  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  and  throughout  the  39  hours  they  or  their  relief  kept  pistols  and  rifles 
aimed  at  us,  their  fingers  always  resting  on  triggers. 

As  the  hours  dragged  by,  two  or  three  of  the  women  who  were  under  medical 
care  asked  for  their  pills  or  water.  The  guards  permitted  them  to  take  the  pills  so 
long  as  no  one  left  the  room.  They  also  permitted  the  hostages  to  go  to  the 
lavatory. 

Once,  when  Khaalis  asked  who  was  not  afraid  to  die,  a  painter  who  was  part  of 
the  construction  crew  said  he  wasn't. 

Khaalis  became  infuriated.  "Oh,"  he  stormed,  "we  have  a  hero!  Come  here, 
hero!"  Then  Khaalis  struck  the  painter  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol  and  ordered  him 
to  lie  face  down.  His  wrists  and  ankles  were  tied  behind  his  back  so  there  would 
be  a  constant  pressure  from  the  pulling.  The  painter  remained  that  way  for  about 
1 2  hours,  once  pleading  with  his  captors  to  kill  him  and  get  him  out  of  his  misery. 
Then  Khaalis  suddenly  ordered  him  untied  because  he  was  "the  only  honest  man 
here." 

Around  midnight  I  found  that  the  long  hours  of  sitting  on  the  cement  with  my 
hands  bound  tightly  behind  me  was  causing  a  shortness  of  breath.  And  since  1 
had  had  a  heart  attack  only  five  months  earlier,  I  became  worried.  I  called  to  one 
of  the  guards  that  I  was  having  trouble  breathing.  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
he  asked. 

"If  you  tie  my  hands  in  front,"  I  replied,  "I'll  probably  be  all  right."  He  brought 
me  to  the  center  of  the  room,  retied  my  hands  above  my  head  and  told  me  to  lie 
face  down  on  the  floor. 

When  Khaalis  saw  me,  he  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  getting  "special 
treatment."  Being  informed,  he  had  me  stand  up  and  said,  "Mister,  you're  not 
going  to  die  on  me,  are  you?  You're  not  going  to  die  of  a  heart  attack.  Why  don't 
you  die  like  a  man? 

"Allah  says  'live  by  the  sword  and  die  by  the  sword.'  "  And  with  that,  he 
grabbed  the  handle  of  his  sword.  "Dying  from  a  heart  attack  is  dirty,"  he  added. 

I  assured  him  I  could  breathe  much  better  now  that  my  hands  were  in  front  and 
that  I  would  be  fme.  "If  you  change  your  mind,  I  can  make  it  quick  and  clean  for 
you,"  he  assured  me. 

Periodically,  KhaaHs  and  his  lieutenants  asked  me  how  I  felt. 

During  the  first  22  hours  or  so,  the  only  nourishment  we  received  was  water, 
fed  to  us  by  two  of  the  women.  On  Thursday  morning,  Khaalis  told  us  we'd  get 
breakfast:  a  small  cup  of  coffee  and  one  donut.  Since  I  had  inexplicably  been 
ordered  untied  earlier  that  morning,  I  volunteered  to  help  feed  the  others. 
"Relax,  mister,  you're  on  vacation,"  I  was  told. 

Several  times  during  the  siege,  the  terrorists  flew  into  nervous  rages.  Once, 
spotting  TV  cameramen  across  the  street,  they  threatened  to  hang  two  of  the 
older  men  out  the  window  by  their  feet.  The  helicopters  circling  above  made 
them  nervous.  When  we  heard  thumping  on  the  roof,  Khaalis  ran  in  and  asked 
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what  it  was.  "It  was  me,"  one  captive  said.  "I  bumped  my  head."  Khaalis  called 
him  a  goddam  liar  and  left  after  warning  still  again  that  many  of  us  would  die.  On 
another  occasion,  we  thought  a  shootout  had  begun;  but  it  was  only  a  terrorist 
who  had  accidentally  fired  his  pistol.  Luckily,  the  bullet  went  intd  the  wall. 

About  2  p.m.  Thursday,  Khaalis  came  in  our  room  and  asked,  "Where's  the 
heart  condition?  Front  and  center!" 

I  pulled  myself  up  slowly,  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me  now. 

"Face  the  wall,  straddle  your  legs  and  lean  your  head  against  the  wall,"  he  said, 
at  the  same  time  telling  a  guard  to  aim  his  rifle  at  my  head.  He  asked  my  name, 
then  said,  "Mr.  Siegel,  there's  an  elevator  coming  up.  If  there's  a  cop  on  top  of  it, 
he's  dead  and  you're  dead." 

When  the  elevator  reached  the  eighth  floor,  Khaalis  said  quietly,  "You're 
lucky,  Mr.  Siegel.  I'm  going  to  send  you  down.  But  first  you've  got  to  thank  Allah 
for  letting  you  go.  Now  let  me  hear  you  praise  Allah." 

I  did,  and  he  let  the  elevator  doors  close.  My  ordeal  was  over.  When  I  reached 
the  first  floor,  two  plainclothes  police  officers,  two  FBI  agents  and  two  men  from 
the  Rescue  Squad  were  waiting  for  me.  They  swept  me  to  the  hotel  next  door, 
gave  me  a  quick  electrocardiogram  and  wheeled  me  into  an  ambulance  for  the 
ride  to  George  Washington  University  Hospital — the  same  hospital  I'd  been 
rushed  to  in  September  when  I  had  my  heart  attack.  I  was  deeply  concerned  and 
felt  guilty  over  leaving  my  friends  and  colleagues  behind  to  face  still  further 
torture — maybe  death. 

But  for  the  next  three  hours,  while  doctors  and  nurses  checked  my  heart  and 
blood  pressure  and  gave  me  all  kinds  of  tests,  I  kept  busy  telling  in  detail  the 
living  hell  that  was  the  eighth  floor  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  builuing,  giving  the  police 
vital  information  about  the  terrorists,  their  arms  and  their  state  of  mind.  Much  of 
the  information  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  police — and  resulted  in  a  drastic  change 
of  strategy  that  went  from  a  proposed  police  SWAT  attack  to  negotiation  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Iran  and  Pakistan. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  at  B'nai  B'rith,  things  were  not  quiet  elsewhere  in 
Washington.  That  same  March  9,  apparently  on  cue,  five  other  terrorists  seized 
two  more  buildings  in  Washington,  the  Islamic  Center  and  the  city  hall,  where 
they  killed  a  young  reporter  and  wounded  three  others  with  shotgun  blasts.  One 
victim  will  be  paralyzed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

That  the  toll  was  not  still  higher  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the  press.  Indeed, 
individual  reporters  all  over  the  world  seemed  to  be  doing  their  damndest — 
inadvertently,  I  hope — to  add  to  the  mayhem. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  I've  already  mentioned  one,  in  the  B'nai  B'rith 
building,  where  one  of  the  terrorists  spotted  what  he  thought  were  television 
cameramen  across  the  street,  became  angered,  and  suggested  that  if  they  were 
looking  for  something  to  take  pictures  of,  he'd  throw  out  a  few  of  the  old  men. 

Another  example.  During  the  first  afternoon  of  the  takeover,  the  leader  of  the 
terrorists  periodically  came  prancing  into  our  room  to  inform  his  troops  of  his 
interviews  with  this  reporter  and  that,  from  New  York,  from  Texas,  from 
Stockholm,  from  London,  from  Sydney,  from  Saudi  Arabia,  from  all  over  the 
world,  he  said.  Some  calls  left  him  elated,  others  irate.  On  one  occasion  he 
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himself  phoned  a  local  television  anchorman  to  discuss  his  demands  and  threats. 

But  those  incidents  were  relatively  minor.  What  was  going  out  over  the  air  was 
potentially  much  worse.  One  TV  station  reportedthat  in  the  District  Building, 
which  is  the  formal  name  of  Washington's  city  hall,  some  employees  who  had 
eluded  capture  were  hiding  in  the  room  adjoining  the  one  where  the  terrorists  and 
their  hostages  were.  There  was  a  television  set  in  the  room  with  the  terrorists  and 
they  heard  that  report.  Fortunately,  however,  the  report  was  inaccurate;  the 
elusive  employees  were  actually  in  the  room  across  the  hall  and  were  not 
discovered. 

On  another  occasion  that  same  afternoon,  reporters  broadcast  that  firemen 
were  placing  a  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  District  Building  out  of  sight  of  the 
terrorists.  The  firemen  were  attempting  to  rescue  a  city  councilman  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  chest  and  lying,  bleeding,  in  a  hallway.  The  terrorists  got  on  the 
phone  to  the  mayor's  command  post  and  demanded  that  the  ladder  be  removed 
or  more  hostages  would  be  killed. 

Later,  still  another  reporter  phoned  the  terrorists  and  asked  what  their 
deadline  was  and  what  did  they  propose  to  do  if  their  demands  were  not  met. 
Until  that  moment,  the  terrorists  had  not  set  any  deadline  or  mentioned  anything 
about  possible  consequences  for  the  failure  to  meet  deadlines. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  up  on  Embassy  Row,  the  Islamic  Center  didn't 
escape  newsmen's  attention,  despite  all  the  action  at  the  other  two  sites.  A 
reporter  from  Fort  Worth,  unable  to  get  through  to  the  B'nai  B'rith  or  District 
buildings  because  so  many  others  were  tying  up  the  lines,  called  the  Islamic 
Center  to  interview  a  terrorist  there.  The  reporter  later  told  me  that  they  talked 
for  about  20  minutes,  about  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  the  reporter  hurriedly 
excused  himself  It  seems  that  they  began  a  discussion  of  religion  and  the  terrorist 
became  openly  disturbed  by  the  reporter's  comments.  "I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to 
make  him  so  mad,  he'd  take  it  out  on  the  hostages,"  the  reporter  told  me. 

These  are  examples  that  I  know  about.  There  are  others,  I'm  sure,  because  the 
chief  of  police  told  me  only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  seminar  between  Washington's 
police  and  the  press  that  at  one  point  during  the  takeover,  the  police  had  to  ask 
the  telephone  company  to  open  a  special  line  to  the  terrorists'  leader  so  they 
could  attempt  to  start  negotiations.  The  other  telephone  lines  were  jammed  by 
incoming  calls.  Later,  after  negotiations  had  finally  begun,  police  received 
permission  from  the  terrorist  leader  to  send  food  to  the  B'nai  B'rith  hostages.  The 
police  promised  "no  funny  business."  So  what  happened?  While  the  bags  of  food 
were  being  delivered,  reports  went  out  on  the  air  that  police  were  bringing  guns 
into  the  building.  The  terrorists,  of  course,  heard  these  reports,  became  very 
angry  and  broke  off  the  negotiations.  According  to  police,  the  lives  of  the 
hostages  were  held  in  precarious  balance  for  several  hours. 

I  don't  think  anyone  here,  including  my  fellow  panelists,  will  deny  that  poor 
judgment  was  rampant  among  members  of  the  press  during  that  terrifying  ordeal 
in  Washington.  But  the  potential  consequences  involved  made  it  much  more 
than  an  academic  exercise  of  poor  judgment.  The  situation  could  have  resulted  in 
a  bloodbath  for  the  147  hostages  in  the  three  buildings. 
For  those  of  you  who  did  not  follow  the  story  closely  and  think  I  may  be 
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exaggerating,  let  me  just  say  that  each  of  the  seven  terrorists  in  the  B'nai  B'rith 
building  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  a  pistol,  a  sword,  a  machete,  and  at  least  one 
hunting  knife  or  dagger.  In  addition,  they  brought  in  with  them  a  variety  of  other 
rifles,  including  automatic  carbines,  and  eight  thousand  Jive  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Why  was  there  so  much  poor  judgment  exercised  during  this  ordeal?  Reasons 
are  easy  to  find.  First,  of  course,  there  was  the  great  turmoil  and  confusion 
surrounding  the  event.  Within  a  four-hour  period,  three  prominent  buildings 
were  seized  and  147  persons  held  captive.  Still  other  persons  were  captured  but 
they  were  released  quickly;  several  because  they  were  wounded;  one — who  was 
just  a  passerby — because  he  was  soon  to  be  married  and  claimed  he  was  not 
Jewish,  but  who  nonetheless  was  beaten  and  forced  to  carry  in  boxes  of  guns;  and 
several  for  no  apparent  reason  at  all.  There  were  shootings,  stabbings  and 
beatings.  When  the  B'nai  B'rith  building  was  seized,  considerable  time  passed 
before  anyone  really  knew  who  did  it  or  why.  At  one  time,  it  was  reported  that  the 
White  House  was  under  attack.  The  B'nai  B'rith  building  is  six  blocks  from  the 
White  House;  the  District  Building,  two.  The  three  buildings  seized  lie  within  a 
radius  of  one  mile,  but  none  is  closer  than  eight  blocks  from  the  other.  Rumors 
were  as  common  as  the  cold.  The  local  police,  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  Interpol  and 
other  intelligence  agencies  pooled  information  about  the  whereabouts  of 
anarchists,  terrorists,  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  hardliners,  and  college 
radicals  of  the  1960's.  Is  it  now  understandable,  then,  that  the  press — and  there 
were  several  thousand  reporters  in  Washington — were  also  pooling  their 
information,  much  of  it  apparently  baseless  rumor?  Of  course!  But  is  that  any 
reason  to  put  unverified  stories  on  the  air? 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  only  reason  any  false  information  was  reported  is 
competition:  the  race  to  get  the  story  first.  Every  reporter,  every  editor,  every 
publisher  and  broadcaster  wants  to  be  first^to  get  what  the  movies  call  a  scoop. 
When  I  was  in  journalism  school  not  far  from  here,  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
I  was  taught  to  "get  it  first,  and  get  it  right;  but  first  get  it  right." 

And  what  about  reporting  live  the  attempted  rescue  operations  of  the  police? 
Or  tying  up  the  telephone  lines  and  preventing  the  police  from  opening 
negotiations  with  the  terrorists?  Or  discussing  religion  with  religious  fanatics?  Or 
trying  to  serve  as  mediator  between  terrorist  and  police?  Or  initiating,  on  the  air, 
a  discussion  of  terrorist  deadlines  and  possible  consequences  for  failing  to  meet 
those  deadlines? 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  each  of  these  actions  is  irresponsible.  And  yet, 
every  one  of  those  actions  was  in  fact  done  by  ostensibly  experienced  reporters 
last  March  9th  and  10th  in  Washington. 

Why?  Because,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  the  reporters  who  did  these 
things  dreamed  of  exclusive  stories,  of  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  of  writing  a  book 
or  movie,  of  becoming  rich  and  famous.  Who  among  us  has  not  dreamed  of  these 
or  even  more  far-fetched  dreams?  The  only  difference  is  that  when  most  of  us  try 
to  act  out  our  dreams,  the  lives  of  147  persons  are  not  at  stake. 

What's  the  solution?  Is  there  a  solution? 

Some  people,  United  Nations  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  among  them,  have 
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proposed  a  suspension  of  the  First  Amendment  as  it  pertains  to  the  press  during 
these  crisis  situations.  Others  have  suggested  formal  guideHnes  between  press 
and  poHce.  And  still  others,  generally  the  press,  contend  that  the  imposition  of 
any  rules  would  violate  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  couIdbQ  the  beginning  of  a  fatal 
erosion  of  our  Constitution!  I  think  the  solution  lies  somewhere  in  between.  I 
think  the  solution  lies  with  a  liberal  use  of  common  sense  and  training. 

For  instance,  what  good  newspaper  would  have  a  reporter  who  knew  no 
economics  cover  financial  news?  What  good  newspaper  would  have  a  reporter 
who  had  no  science  background  cover  medical  news?  What  good  newspaper 
would  have  a  reporter  who  was  not  conversant  w  ith  the  Bible  cover  religion?  Yet, 
these  same  papers  send  out  reporters  to  cover  terrorist  situations  without 
insisting  that  these  reporters  cooperate  with,  not  work  against,  the  police  while 
the  episode  is  still  unfolding,  without  being  assured  from  their  own  in-house 
training  that  a  good  dose  of  common  sense  would  be  used. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Washington's  new  chief  of  police,  following  the  lead  of 
his  predecessor,  suggested  a  series  of  seminars  for  reporters,  conducted  by 
experts  in  handling  terrorists.  I  would  go  him  one  step  further.  I  would  urge  that 
journalism  schools  across  the  country  develop  and  require  courses  in  the 
psychology  of  terrorism  and  hostage  situations  and  other  related  training  and 
education  for  their  students  and  that  newspapers  make  certain  that  their 
reporters  and  editors  also  undergo  such  training  studies. 

The  police  chiefs  and  many  others  have  also  suggested  the  development  of 
guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the  press.  While  the  Washington  Post  and  others 
have  rejected  any  such  suggestions  as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights,  some 
media  organizations  think  that  voluntary  adherence  is  a  good  idea.  CBS  News, 
the  Field  newspapers  of  Chicago,  the  Louisville  papers  are  leaders  in  this 
direction.  Others  are  coming  around  to  the  view  that  cooperation  will  benefit 
everyone.  While  the  proposals  Fve  seen  vary  somewhat,  they  generally 
encompass  these  guidelines: 

1.  Avoid  rumors  and  speculation. 

2.  Confine  reporting  to  known  facts. 

3.  Refrain  from  telephoning  the  hostage-taker  and  should  the  terrorist  call  a 
reporter,  the  reporter  should  immediately  call  police. 

4.  Limit  live  coverage  to  distant  shots  of  the  scene. 

5.  Avoid  reports  and  shots  of  police  movements. 

6.  Release  a  minimum  of  details  as  to  how  the  act  was  committed,  thus 
avoiding  "how  to"  instructions  for  someone  else. 

7.  Refuse  to  identify  groups  claiming  responsibility  for  bombings. 

8.  Refrain  from  portraying  terrorists  and  hostage-takers  as  heroes. 

Would  the  adoption  of  these  guidelines  on  a  voluntary  basis  compromise  the 
rights  of  the  press  and  the  First  Amendment?  I  think  not.  In  any  event,  having 
faced  the  wrong  end  of  the  terrorists'  guns  and  swords,  and  having  been 
threatened  repeatedly  to  have  my  head  cut  off,  I  no  longer  am  able  to  look  at  the 
subject  objectively.  Dr.  Ochberg  has  said,  "Once  a  hostage,  always  a  hostage.*' 
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He's  correct.  It's  an  experience  you  cannot  forget,  no  matter  how.much  you'd  like 
to.  So  while  I  am  still  strongly  against  governmental  regulation  of  the  press,  I 
maintain  that  the  public's  right  to  know  is  not  absolute,  but  the  concern  for  life 
should  be. 
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II50    I5TH    STREET,  N.W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  2007I 
(202)223-6000 


BENJAMIN   C.   BRADLEE 

EKCCUTIVe  EDITOR 

(202)   223-7910 


Noventoer  17,  1978 


Dear  Don: 

Sane  time  back  Len  Downie,  \JhD  was  at  the  tine 
assistant  managing  editor  for  metropolitan  affairs, 
participated  in  a  forum  on  terrorism.  He  was  our  resident 
authority  then,  coming  off  his  ejqjerience  with  the  Hanafi 
Muslims  here, 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  his  presentation  to 
that  seminar,  and  I  think  with  it  you  will  have  the  best 
The  Washington  Post  can  offer  on  this  subject. 

All  the  best. 


"ll^  (W) 


TSie  Honorable 

Don  Edwards 

SubconTnittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Ri^ts 

Canmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D,  C. 

20515 
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FIELD  ENTERPRISES.  INC. 
VIRGINIA  BUTTS 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

Public  Relations/ Public  Affairs 

PRSA  Accredited 

January  12,  1979 


Dear  Mr.  Edwards, 

Chicago  Sun-Times  Publisher  Marshall  Field  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  4,  1979,  "^ 
in  which  you  request  permission  to  reprint  our 
pamphlet  "The  Media  and  Terrorism. " 

We  are  pleased  to  grant  you  permission  to  reprint 
the  pamphlet  in  the  interim  report  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.   A 
notation  should  be  made  that  the  material  is  covered 
by  copyright  and  cannot  be  reprinted  in  whole  or  in 
part  without  written  permission  from  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.   Please  find  enclosed  two  copies  of  "The  Media 
and  Terrorism. " 

Your  Subcommittee ' s  commitment  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  com.plex  and  controversial  subject 
of  the  media's  coverage  of  and  impact  on  terrorist 
activities  is  to  be  commended.   We  hope  that  in  some 
way  the  edited  transcript  of  the  seminar  we  convened 
in  April,  1977,  will  assist  you  and  your  colleagues 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  Field,  James  Hoge,  Editor  in  Chief  of  The 
Sun-Times,  and  I  are  most  interested  in  reading  your 
report.   Would  you  please  ask  a  member  of  your  staff 
to  let  me  know  how  we  can  obtain  a  copy. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

Sincerely,   ^ 

VB :mk  / 

cc:      Marshall   Field,    James  Hoge 


401   NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE    •    CH  I  C  AGO,  I  L  L  I  NO  I  S  606  1 1    •    312/321-2010 
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Introduction 


In  the  spring  of  1977  a  dozen  members  of  the  Hanafi  Muslim  sect  held 
for  more  than  38  hours  130  hostages  in  three  Washington  buildings.  This 
act  in  the  nation's  capital  dramatically  focused  attention  on  the  alarming 
outbreak  of  terrorism  and  hostage-taking. 

We  are  fortunate  that  none  of  these  acts  has  occurred  in  Chicago.  But 
they  could  have.  And  they  might.  How  would  our  newspapers  and  the 
other  Chicago  media  react? 

James  Hoge,  editor  in  chief  of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  I  convened  a  seminar  in  April  to  consider  the  often  controver- 
sial relationship  between  the  media  and  terrorist  acts.  Panelists  assembled 
for  this  day-long  discussion  included  local  and  national  experts  from  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement,  criminal  law  and  print  and  broadcast  journal- 
ism. Invited  guests  represented  the  top  ranks  of  Chicago's  print  and 
broadcast  news  media. 

We  did  not  know  what  to  expect  from  this  unprecedented  gathering,  but 
we  knew  that  discussions  between  law  enforcement  officials  and  the  media 
must  have  a  beginning.  We  also  hoped  that  the  dialog  would  enable  The 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  to  develop  standards  for  our  coverage  of 
terrorist  acts,  especially  those  involving  hostages. 

The  seminar  was  a  success.  Participants  and  guests  have  continued  the 
dialog,  as  we  have.  James  Hoge,  with  the  advice  of  our  editorial  policy 
board,  has  written  guidelines  for  the  Field  newspapers.  We  think  you  will 
find  these  standards  and  the  edited  report  of  the  seminar  thought- 
provoking  and  encouraging. 


Tf/c^U^  ^^ 


MARSHALL  FIELD 
Publisher 
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The  Panelists 


James  Hoge  —  editor-in-chief  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  Before  being  named  to  his  present  post,  Hoge  was 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times  for  eight  years.  During  that  time,  the  paper  won 
five  Pulitzer  Prizes,  journalism*s  most  prestigious  award. 

Cherif  Bassiouni  —  professor  of  law  at  DePaul  University  since  1964.  He 
is  the  author  of  six  major  books  on  criminal  law  and  has  edited  an 
extensive  volume  on  international  terrorism  and  political  crimes.  He  has 
advised  the  U.S.  State  Department  on  matters  of  international  crime  and 
terrorism. 

Patrick  Murphy  —  president  of  the  Police  Foundation  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  an  independent  organization  dedicated  to  promoting  better  police 
practices.  He  has  served  as  the  chief  police  administrator  in  New  York 
City,  Detroit,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  was  appointed  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  the  first  administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

William  Small  —  has  been  CBS  News  senior  vice  president-director  of 
news  since  February,  1974.  He  is  responsible  for  executive  supervision  of 
all  hard-news  coverage,  including  the  CBS  Morning  News  and  CBS 
Evening  News.  Before  that,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  CBS  News  Washington 
bureau  for  12  years.  He  served  as  news  director  of  radio  station  WLS  in 
Chicago  in  1951. 

Leonard  Downie  Jr.  —  assistant  managing  editor/metro  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  As  an  editor,  he  supervised  some  of  the  major  stories  at  the 
Post,  including  the  last  year  of  the  paper's  Watergate  coverage.  He  also 
supervised  the  paper's  entire  coverage  of  the  Hanafi  Muslim  siege  in 
Washington. 

Participants  responding  to  presentations  by  the  previous  speakers: 

Wayne  Kerstetter  —  associate  director.  Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Ralph  Otwell  —  editor  of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Lee  Hanna  —  general  manager  of  WMAQ-TV,  Chicago. 

James  Rochford  —  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department. 

Nerval  Morris  —  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Charles  Fenyvesi  —  editor  of  the  National  Jewish  Monthly,  the  largest- 
circulation  Jewish  publication  in  the  United  States.  He  also  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Jerusalem  Post  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  Republic.  He  was  a  hostage  during  the 
Hanafi  Muslim  siege. 
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The  Nature  of  Terrorism 


Hoge:  We  convene  today  on  the  premise  that  a  little  bit  of  advance 
learning  might  be  preventive  medicine  in  case  we,  like  other  cities  and 
communities,  are  confronted  with  a  serious  hostage  situation  in  the  future. 

To  say  the  media  are  part  of  the  problem  will  strike  some  as  an 
understatement  and  others  as  an  overstatement.  But  I  think  no  one  here 
would  disagree  that  the  media  are  now  a  factor  that  has  to  be  considered 
from  a  number  of  perspectives  —  that  of  the  community,  that  of  officials, 
that  of  the  media  themselves,  whenever  an  incident  occurs.  So  today,  we 
will  take  a  closer  look  at  terrorism  itself,  what  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
media,  what  that  may  suggest  in  the  way  of  practices  and  policies  of  the 
media  and  of  others,  such  as  police  departments. 

By  trying  to  put  the  subject  in  some  context,  we  are  interested  in 
avoiding  false  solutions  that  may  well  be  far  more  injurious  and  lead  to 
larger  problems  than  ones  we  already  have. 

I  might  just  tick  off,  I  think,  some  of  the  pressing  concerns  which 
anyone  in  the  media  has  to  consider  these  days  when  thinking  about 
terrorism.  Are  the  media  too  easily  manipulated  by  terrorists  so  that  we 
become  propaganda  puppets?  Do  we  indeed  encourage  the  contagion?  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  today  —  the  sense  we  all  have  that  what 
has  happened  before  will  now  happen  again  in  other  places. 

How  do  we  interfere  with  or  at  least  complicate  the  problems  of  control 
and  containment  when  an  incident  occurs?  Do  we,  by  some  of  our 
practices,  disrupt  the  negotiating  process  and  thereby  endanger,  unwit- 
tingly, hostages?  How  can  we  avoid  the  above  problems  and  at  the  same 
time  not  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the  danger  or  the  quality  of 
police  practices?  I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  that  gives  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  dilemmas  which  we  ought  to  be  confronting  today. 

Let  me  explain  the  format.  I  have  asked  this  morning's  panelists  to 
address  this  problem  from  a  number  of  perspectives,  that  of  the  policy 
analyst,  the  police  and  the  media.  Following  that,  several  people  —  an 
editor,  a  station  manager,  a  police  superintendent  and  a  professor  —  all  of 
whom  live  and  work  in  this  community,  will  respond  and  rebut.  At  lunch 
we're  going  to  hear  an  ex-hostage's  view  of  the  media.  And  then,  this 
afternoon,  we're  going  to  open  it  up  and  ask  for  questions  and  statements 
from  all  of  you. 

We'll  begin  with  Cherif  Bassiouni,  professor  of  law  at  DePaul  Universi- 
ty. 

Bassiouni:  The  task  that's  been  assigned  to  me  today  is  to  discuss  with 
you  an  overview  of  the  problem  of  terrorism  in  general  and  the 
relationship  between  terrorisni,  terrorists  and  the  media. 

Terrorism  is  nothing  more  than  a  strategy  of  terror-violence.  As  such,  it 
is  really  not  too  distinguishable  from  other  forms  of  violence,  except  that  it 
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relies  on  psychological  impact,  both  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted 
and  the  target  upon  which  it  is  directed. 

If  one  is  to  take  a  global  perspective  on  the  problem  of  terror-violence, 
one  can  see  that  it  falls  in  three  general  categories.  The  first  is 
conventional  war.  Many  of  us  may  recall  the  impact  of  the  terror-inspiring 
type  of  violence  which  is  committed  in  the  context  of  war.  The  second 
category  is  that  of  wars  of  national  liberation,  both  the  anti-colonial  type 
of  conflict  and  the  anti-settler  type.  It  appears  that  conventional  wars  have 
outlived  their  historical  usefulness  and  anti-colonial  wars  and  anti-settler 
regime  wars  seem  to  be  limted  now,  both  geographically  and  in  terms  of 
its  participants.  What  we  will  see  is  an  increase  in  the  level  of  the  third 
category  —  terror-violence  activities  within  a  national  context. 

A  useful  distinction  can  be  made  by  breaking  this  type  of  terror-violence 
down  into  three  categories.  The  first  is  the  conflict  between  opposing 
groups  within  a  country,  based  on  race,  religion,  ethnicity  or  language.  We 
have  seen  such  manifestations  in  Lebanon  and  Cyprus,  and  we  are  seeing  it 
developing  in  areas  such  as  Croatia  and  Corsica.  The  objective  of  such 
terror-violent  activity  ultimately  is  a  separatist  movement,  and  should  be 
distinguished  from  activities  which  are  directed  against  the  socio-political 
transformation  of  a  state,  such  as  the  extra-parliamentarian  left  and  right 
in  Italy,  the  Baader  Meinhof  group  in  Germany  or  the  Red  Liberation  Army 
in  Japan.  The  objective  in  the  latter  case  is  not  the  breaking  down  of  the 
state  but  to  alter  the  economic,  social  and  political  structures  of  that  state. 

Finally,  we  are  witnessing  a  new  form  of  terror-violence  for  purposes  of 
propagandizing  a  claim  or  redressing  an  individual  grievance.  To  a  large 
extent,  this  is  a  new  phenomenon-,  but  it  is  not  different  from  all  of  the 
other  types  of  strategies  of  terror-violence. 

Certain  individuals  may  engage  in  this  type  of  terror-violence  for 
personal  gain.  These  individuals  fall  in  the  category  of  common  criminals, 
people  who  would  hold  individuals  or  a  property  in  hostage  or  hijack  an 
airplane  in  order  to  obtain  a  ransom. 

Others  act  as  a  consequence  of  psychopathological  conditions.  Study  of 
aircraft  hijacking  has  demonstrated  that  a  majority  of  such  cases  can  be 
attributed  to  individuals  suffering  from  mental  conditions. 

In  a  third  category  are  those  who  seek  to  vindicate  a  personal  claim, 
such  as  publicizing  a  personal  grievance.  It's  very  difficult  to  say  whether 
this  type  of  motivation  is  truly  a  separate  category  or  is  a  by-product  of 
the  psychopathological  type. 

In  a  fourth  category,  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  and  the  one 
that  I  think  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  most  particularly  today,  is  the 
ideologically  motivated  offender.  This  is  an  individual  who  engages  in  the 
acts  of  terror-violence  not  for  personal  gain  but  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
power  outcome. 

The  tactical  goal  of  the  ideologically  motivated  offender  is  unquestion- 
ably the  media  as  the  only  means  to  propagandize  his  activity  and  claims. 
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Accordingly,  such  individuals  have  invariably  sought  targets  with  high 
visibility  —  targets  that  contain  a  dramatic  significance  for  the  media  and 
for  the  general  public.  That  is  why  we  have  seen  increased  aircraft 
hijacking,  kidnaping  or  assassination  of  diplomats  or  business  personnel, 
seizing  of  innocent  hostages,  mailing  of  letter  bombs,  threatened  or  actual 
use  of  explosives  against  vulnerable  or  sensitive  installations  —  and  I'm 
referring  here  to  water  pumping  stations,  dams,  electrical  power  plants, 
nuclear  reactors,  fuel  storage  facilities,  etc.  —  theft  or  use  of  conventional 
weapons  of  great  destructive  capacity  at  long  range,  particularly  the  use  of 
wire-guided  missiles,  heat-seeking  missiles,  rocket  launchers  and  the  like, 
that  can  be  used  by  a  single  individual  or  by  two  persons.  And  finally,  the 
great  modern  threat  is  the  theft  or  possible  use  of  nuclear  material. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  correlation  between  the  sensitivity  of  the 
media  and  the  general  public  to  the  type  of  target  and  the  development  of 
new  targets  on  the  part  of  terrorists.  For  example,  for  a  period  of  time,  we 
saw  an  upswing  in  aircraft  hijackings,  and  suddenly  we  have  seen  a 
slowing  in  aircraft  hijacking.  The  drop  in  the  number  of  aircraft  hijackings 
may  correlate  with  the  finding  by  the  terrorist  that  it  is  the  seizure  of 
hostages  within  the  aircraft  that  has  become  important,  not  the  act  of 
hijacking  the  aircraft  itself,  as  it  used  to  be.  And  also,  because  airport 
security  has  increased,  other  more  vulnerable  targets  are  the  very  likely 
aim  of  terrorists  in  the  future.  Throughout  the  country,  electrical  power 
plants,  fuel  storage  facilities,  water  filtration  plants  and  other  targets  of 
high  vulnerability  are  not  adequately  protected  and  would  have  a  very 
high  emotional  content  and  terror-inspiring  effect  that  an  individual 
seeking  to  propagandize  a  claim  would  be  attracted  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  conventional  weapons  are  readily  available,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Rome  airport  incident  where  a  terrorist 
carried  a  guided  missile  wire.  I  think  that  thefts  in  the  $15  billion-a-year 
conventional  weapons  market  are  so  high  that  undoubtedly  we're  going  to 
see  in  the  next  few  years  a  significant  number  of  these  weapons  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  might  use  them  for  terror-violence.  Think  of  a  few 
individuals  placed  at  appropriate  positions  with  rocket  launchers  around 
the  White  House  while  the  President  is  there.  You  can  imagine  the 
emotional  content  that  such  a  story  would  have. 

I  think  it's  clear  that  a  major  goal  of  such  terrorist  activities  is 
propagandizing  the  cause  of  the  terrorist.  The  question  then  becomes,  what 
type  of  coverage  should  take  place?  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  distinction 
between  ongoing  terror-violence  and  terror- violence  activities  after  they 
have  been  completed.  With  respect  to  ongoing  terror  violence  activities,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  problems  we're  confronted  with  are  as  follows. 
Number  one,  the  dissemination  of  information  during  ongoing  terrorist 
activities  may  provide  useful  intelligence  data  to  the  terrorist.  Also,  in 
ongoing  activities,  the  presence  of  the  media  at  the  scene  may  create  a 
traffic  problem,  particularly  with  the  electronics  media,  with  their  trucks, 
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equipment,  etc.  Media  presence  may  also  create  a  problem  for  the  decision 
makers,  particularly  law  enforcement  officers  and  commanders  who  are  on 
the  scene,  who  may  constantly  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  questions  from 
the  media  and  thus  be  distracted  from  fulfilling  their  functions. 

Another  point  to  be  raised  is  the  degree  to  which  the  media  —  as  we 
have  witnessed  it  in  Washington  (the  Hanafi  case)  —  tie  up  telephone  lines 
in  and  out  of  the  area  where  you  have  terrorists.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
terrorist  may  have  a  telephone  line  to  communicate  with  the  outside. 
Suddenly,  the  media  finds  out  about  it  and  everybody  wants  to  get  in  on 
that  line,  thus  preventing  communications  between  law  enforcement 
officials  or  other  negotiators  with  the  individuals  inside. 

Another  problem  we  have  to  consider  arises  when  media  representatives 
assume  the  role  of  negotiators  with  terrorists  —  unwittingly,  directly  or 
indirectly.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  happens  —  for  example, 
Tom  Wicker  in  the  Attica  situation.  But  the  question  is,  what  really  should 
be  the  role  of  the  media  in  this  respect?  Should  they  participate  as 
negotiators  whether  they  want  to  or  not?  Now,  the  medium  itself  may 
become  a  conduit  for  negotiations,  such  as  where  the  terrorists  insist  that 
their  demands  be  broadcast  and  that  any  response  to  them  should  also  be 
broadcast.  Such  a  process  may  drastically  slow  negotiations  and  have 
undesirable  psychological  effects  on  both  sides  in  the  negotiating  process. 

We  have  to  realize  that  there  is  a  subtle  psychological  game  that  goes  on 
between  the  negotiator  and  the  terrorist,  between  law  enforcement 
officials  and  the  terrorist,  and  that  the  participation  and  presence  of  the 
media  may  in  one  way  or  another  create  an  imbalance  in  this  psychological 
relationship  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  prevention  of  harm  to  the 
hostages,  or  to  the  public  if  there  is  a  threat  of  explosion.  There  is  no  basic 
justification  for  withholding  information  from  the  media.  But  the  question 
that  we're  dealing  with  is  the  degree  to  which  this  information  should  be 
disseminated,  at  what  point,  and  the  degree  of  direct  participation  of  the 
media  in  ongoing  terrorist  activity. 

In  this  respect,  there  are  several  areas  of  questions  that  arise.  The  first 
is,  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  media  regarding  decisions  to  cover  or 
not  to  cover  ongoing  terrorist  activities?  What  agency  should  formulate 
and  supervise  such  a  policy?  To  what  extent  can  coverage  decisions  be 
tempered  with  considerations  of  the  tactical  significance  of  such  coverage? 
Should  law  enforcement  authorities  have  a  role  in  such  decision?  When 
would  after-the-fact  coverage  be  adequate?  Here  we  have  to  look  at  the 
balancing  of  interests  which  underline  these  questions  —  that  of  effective 
law  enforcement,  prevention  and  control,  elimination  of  possible  harm  to 
the  hostages  or  the  general  public  on  one  hand,  and  freedom  of  information 
and  the  need  to  provide  information  to  the  general  public  on  the  other. 

Another  set  of  questions  I  have  is,  what  should  the  policy  of  the  media 
be  regarding  direct  contact  with  terrorists  who  are  in  the  process  of 
committing  a  crime?  To  what  extent  does  direct  contact  with  operating 
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terrorists  enhance  media  coverage?  Would  delay  in  making  such  contacts 
until  the  event  is  over  with  substantially  reduce  its  value?  And  to  what 
extent  does  media  participation  hinder  their  effectiveness  or  credibility? 
The  next  set  of  questions  is,  what  should  be  the  standards  of  conduct  for 
media  personnel  at  the  scene  of  a  terrorist  event?  Should  the  effect  of  the 
number  and  movements  of  media  personnel  on  law  enforcement  efforts  be 
a  factor  in  decisions  on  the  mode  of  coverage?  Should  a  policy  be 
formulated  to  minimize  any  interference  with  law  enforcement  officers?  If 
so,  what  agency  should  formulate  the  policy  and  how  should  it  be 
enforced? 

Now,  that  leaves  me  with  two  suggestions.  The  first  is  using  pool 
coverage  of  terroristic  events  while  they  are  ongoing.  And  the  second  is 
the  possibility  of  some  form  of  media-created  council  in  order  to  formulate 
and  supervise  voluntary  restraints  on  media  activities  in  accordance  with 
the  various  issues  raised  here. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  in  the  absence  of  such  media-developed 
restraints,  voluntarily  enforced,  the  terroristic  events  which  one  can 
reasonably  foresee  in  the  next  few  years  may  be  of  such  magnitude  and 
danger,  and  the  interference  of  the  media  may  be  of  such  serious 
significance  that  law  enforcement  authorities  may  find  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  temporary  restraining  orders  or  other  forms  of  judicial  restraints 
on  the  media  in  the  coverage  of  ongoing  terroristic  events.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  is  of  the  most  significant  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
the  media's  activities  and  the  First  Amendment  rights  on  which  they  are 
based,  that  voluntary  restraints  be  established  to  prevent  the  inadvertent 
complicity  of  the  media  in  encouraging  the  success  of  terrorism  and, 
indeed,  to  maximize  the  media's  role  as  provider  of  information  to  the 
general  public. 
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The  Police  Perspective 


Hoge:  If  you  are  a  police  superintendent  of  a  major  city  in  this  country, 
you  may  not  only  have  to  deal  with  ideologically  motivated  terrorists,  but 
indeed  you  may  have  to  worry  more  often  about  the  pathological,  the 
disturbed  personality  and  the  criminal.  Ironically,  it  is  the  very  improve- 
ment in  police  practices  due  to  modern  communications  which  has  led  to 
some  of  our  hostage  incidences.  Criminals  caught  in  the  act  of  burglary  or 
robbery  have  resorted  to  the  taking  of  hostages  to  bargain  their  way  out  of 
situations. 

Patrick  Murphy,  now  president  of  the  Police  Foundation,  will  give  us  the 
police  perspective  on  terrorism. 

Murphy:  Among  the  many  problems  that  the  police  must  be  concerned 
about  are,  of  course,  planning  and  training,  command  and  control  at  the 
scene  of  an  incident  —  that's  a  very  important  concern  for  the  police 
administrator  —  to  be  able  to  maintain  control  of  his  personnel,  especially 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  them  on  duty  for  long  periods  of  time. 
There  are  complex  problems  of  mobilization  and  relief  of  officers.  There  is 
the  problem  of  discipline,  which  is  part  of  control,  giving  direction  to  the 
whole  operation.  Not  only  is  there  the  presence  of  the  news  media,  which 
is  both  a  problem  and  at  times  a  very  important  benefit  to  the  police,  but 
there  are  other  people,  depending  upon  how  the  incident  is  going.  There 
may  be  politicians  or  city  managers  or  others  who  are  speculating  about 
whether  or  not  they  should  come  to  the  scene  or  make  a  statement  and 
who  want  to  know  when  it*s  about  to  break.  So  the  police  administrator, 
as  usual,  often  finds  himself  the  man  in  the  middle  in  dealing  with  an 
enormous  number  of  people  and  groups  with  a  variety  of  interests.  The 
traffic  situation  has  been  referred  to,  and  generally,  in  my  experience,  the 
press  will  be  very  co-operative  and  understanding  of  the  police  problem 
concerning  traffic  and  keeping  open  the  areas  that  must  be  kept  open. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  couple  of  principles  that  should  govern 
police  contacts  with  the  media  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  First,  in  my 
view  and  it's  a  view  of  many  others,  the  police  should  be  as  candid  and  as 
complete  as  considerations  of  law  enforcement  allow.  And  secondly,  the 
police  should  acquaint  members  of  the  media  with  law  enforcement 
problems  which  reporting  may  generate.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
police  should  keep  requests  for  self-regulation  of  the  media  to  a  minimum. 
That's  not  a  very  good  role  for  the  police  to  find  themselves  in,  suggesting 
to  news  media  executives  how  to  control  themselves.  However,  they 
should  not  hesitate  to  explain  the  issues.  Because  police  departments  lack 
both  the  legal  authority  and  the  practical  ability  to  control  coverage  of 
terrorist  activities,  they  should  initiate  contacts  with  the  press,  not  only  to 
facilitate  the  best  possible  coverage  of  the  hostage  and  terrorist  situations, 
but  to  improve  understanding  of  the  problems  that  both  the  police  and  the 
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media  face.  When  a  terrorist  act  occurs,  police- policy  should  enable  the 
media  to  gather  reliable  and  accurate  information.  A  news  information 
center  not  only  can  help  check  inflammatory  rumors,  but  can  establish  a 
good  working  relationship  for  future  emergencies.  And  the  media  should 
co-operate  by  seeking  information  from  an  office  or  individual  the 
department  authorizes  to  release  statements.  Police  must  make  prompt 
replies  to  inaccurate  or  misleading  coverage  and  should  encourage  follow- 
up  reporting.  The  news  information  center  should  be  staffed  by  officers 
known  and  trusted  by  the  local  media  and  should  be  as  near  the  scene  as 
possible. 

The  department  should  develop  clear  rules  governing  press  access  to  the 
scene  of  an  incident  and  clear  rules  concerning  police  lines  and  press 
passes,  so  that  confusion  is  avoided  and  arguments  are  avoided  between 
individual  reporters  and  individual  officers.  Very  possibly,  where  extraor- 
dinary violence  is  concerned,  more  and  balanced  coverage  is  better  than 
less  coverge.  The  police,  therefore,  should  use  extreme  caution  in  any 
proposal  to  limit  coverage  of  certain  events.  For  instance,  requests  to  limit 
television  cameras  or  high-intensity  lighting  at  certain  scenes  and  requests 
not  to  report  impending  police  actions  or  requests  not  to  report  racial 
identifications  in  certain  situations  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  light 
of  local  conditions.  The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Disorders  and 
Terrorism  (of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  and 
Goals),  recently  released,  suggests  regular  forums  for  the  exchange  of  local 
police  and  media  views  on  the  quality  of  news  coverage,  the  quality  of 
police  performance  and  the  problems  of  police-media  relations.  And  this 
can  lay  the  groundwork  for  better  understanding  and  co-operation  when 
emergencies  arise.  It's  a  very  simple  principle.  If  there's  a  regular 
opportunity  for  exchange  of  questions  and  ideas  on  these  problems,  it's 
much  better  than  to  be  trying  to  make  such  decisions  about  policy  and 
practice  when  the  event  is  under  way. 

I  think  the  press  can  help  in  many  ways,  conveying  accurate  information 
on  the  incident  to  the  public  and  to  the  kidnapers,  to  quiet  public  fears,  to 
hold  down  the  number  of  spectators  and  confirm  in  the  mind  of  the 
kidnaper,  who  may  well  have  access  to  a  radio  or  TV,  the  truthfulness  of 
the  representations  of  the  police  negotiator.  The  press  can  be  a  problem  in 
many  ways: 

•  By  attempting  to  become  the  negotiator  and  deprive  the  police 
officially  responsible  for  handling  that. 

•  By  talking  directly  with  the  kidnaper,  reinforcing  his  own  sense  of 
power  and  diluting  the  influence  of  the  police  negotiator. 

•  By  casting  doubt  upon  the  veracity  or  reliability  of  the  police. 

•  By  revealing  tactical  information,  which  might  endanger  hostages  — 
for  example,  the  knowledge  that  there  were  a  number  of  city  employes 

barricaded  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  district  building  in  Washington,  but  not 
known,  apparently,  to  the  Hanafis. 
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•  By  raising  the  anxiety  of  the  kidnapers,  for  example,  by  revealing  that 
the  police  sharpshooter  squadron  has  just  arrived  on  the  scene. 

•  By  giving  so  much  coverage  to  these  sorts  of  events  that  they 
encourage  others  to  do  likewise  to  obtain  publicity  for  their  particular 
grievances  or  causes.  ■ 
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Media  Self-Regulation 


Hoge:  William  J.  Small  has  been  CBS  News  senior  vice  president- 
director  of  news  since  February  of  1974.  Earlier  this  month,  CBS  News 
issued  a  set  of  guidelines  relating  to  coverage  of  terrorist  stories.  These 
guidelines  followed  the  incident  in  Washington.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  all  of  us  if  Bill  could  talk  about  the  problems  confronting 
broadcast  news  executives  when  trying  to  cover  terrorist  incidents  and  the 
thinking  behind  the  guidelines. 

Small:  I  do  have  our  guidelines  here,  and  I  thought  I'd  talk  a  little  about 
them.  Before  doing  so  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  none  of  us  knows  a  hell  of  a 
lot  about  this  subject  and  I  don't  mean  just  us  on  the  press  side  of  the  issue, 
but  the  people  on  the  law  enforcement  side.  The  erudite  professor  from 
DePaul  indicated  the  complexity,  and  I  think  if  the  professor  had  had  more 
time  he  could  have  listed  another  200  valid  questions  that  could  be 
discussed  and  most  of  which  can't  be  answered.  Certainly  not  simply. 

Of  the  major  hostage  situations,  of  which  we  are  having  an  increasing 
number,  the  one  generalization  one  could  make  about  them  is  that  they  are 
all  different.  And  if  you  go  back  to  Munich  and  you  go  through  the  various 
cases  we've  seen  ending  with  the  Hanafi  in  Washington,  you  find  that  no 
two  are  alike.  But  the  one  thing  we  should  never  agree  to  is  not  to  cover, 
especially  news  of  this  importance.  If  you  go  back  to  the  hijacking  period 
where  everyone  seemed  to  want  to  go  to  Cuba  the  hard  way,  the  airplane- 
related  people  —  pilots,  airplane  companies,  law  enforcement  people,  all 
kept  saying,  stop  reporting  it  and  it'll  go  away.  Well,  you  can't  stop 
reporting  it.  For  one  thing,  you  have  an  obligation,  obviously,  to  anyone 
who's  going  to  get  on  an  airplane  to  tell  them  that  there  may  be  a  danger 
there.  And  secondly,  the  moment  we  begin  to  suppress  anything,  everyone 
who  listens  to  us  in  broadcasting  or  reads  you  in  print  has  a  right  to  say, 
"If  he's  going  to  suppress  that  story,  what  else  is  he  hiding  from  us?"  And 
that  problem  of  credibility  it  seems  to  me  is  at  the  heart  of  free  press  in 
this  country. 

Now  there  are  those  who  think  otherwise.  Andrew  Young,  who's  trying 
desperately  to  be  the  Earl  Butz  of  this  administration,  suggested  that  the 
Supreme  Court  clarify,  as  he  put  it,  the  First  Amendment,  so  that  the  right 
of  the  press  to  cover  violent  events  be  reconsidered.  Well,  Editor  and 
Publisher  went  to  Andy  Young  with  a  sort  of  "say  it  ain't  so,  Joe" 
interview,  and  Young  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  media  is  a 
business  and  it  needs  regulation  to  prevent  it  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  American  public,  a  remark  that  shows  vast  ignorance  of 
both  the  nature  of  the  media  and  the  nature  of  the  American  public. 

But  in  his  clarification  he  said  it  doesn't  matter  how  the  written  press 
treats  a  story:  those  reporters  can  write  anything  they  want  to;  however. 
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we  have  got  to  hold  a  visual  press  responsible,  and  the  press  must  hold 
itself  responsible.  Well,  he's  right  in  one- sense,  and  that  is  that  the 
broadcast  end  of  disseminating  news  is,  in  many  ways,  much  more 
complicated  than  it  is  for  newspapers.  One  can  think  of  exceptions:  for 
example,  the  Croatian  hijacking,  where  they  demanded  that  a  number  of 
newspapers  publish  their  demands  in  full.  But  broadcasting  is  on  the  scene 
reporting  news  as  it  happens,  and  most  people  are  turning  to  it  for  news  of 
just  what  is  happening,  and  so  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
whether  one  ought  to  have  guidelines. 

Now,  I  am  extremely  nervous  about  guidelines,  and  in  the  internal 
conversations  at  CBS  where  my  voice  is  little  more  than  a  whisper,  I  often 
argue  against  guidelines.  And  my  success  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  thick  volume  of  standards  and  policies.  Including,  most 
recently,  a  couple  of  pages  on  this  very  question.  But  the  problem  of 
guidelines,  the  problem  with  hostage  stories,  is  that  since  they're  never  the 
same  twice,  how  do  you  draw  up  guidelines  that  will  apply  in  all  cases?  I 
think  the  ones  we  have  drawn  up  are  sensible.  I  think  they  are  flexible 
enough  to  cover  most  cases  and  best  of  all,  I  think  they're  subject  to 
amendment.  So  we  can,  as  we  have,  change  our  guidelines  as  we  go  along. 

The  question  of  guidelines  was  addressed  earlier  this  month  at  the 
National  Press  Club  by  Jerry  Wilson,  who  had  been  police  chief  in 
Washington  for  about  five  years,  retiring  in  74,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Disorders  and  Terrorism  at  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  On  April  11,  when  Chief 
Wilson  was  at  the  Press  Club,  he  said,  "I  don't  believe  in  anyone  imposing 
standards  outside  of  the  media  on  the  media,  and  furthermore  I'm  going  to 
suggest  to  you  that  it's  not  practical  for  the  media  to  even  impose 
standards  on  themselves.  So  I'm  not  arguing  for  standards."  He  said,  "  I  sat 
down  one  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  friends  from  the 
media  around  a  jug  of  wine  and  some  beer,  and  we  talked  about  it  and 
there  was  general  agreement  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea.  But  the  more  we 
looked  at  it,  the  more  we  got  frightened  by  it.  Everyone  was  afraid, 
because  whatever  the  government  does  it  smacks  of  censorship,  and  really 
indefensible  censorship,  so  we  decided  that  we  would  stay  away  from  it. 
And  if  you  look  in  our  Task  Force  report,  you  will  see  that  we've 
suggested  some  self-regulations  for  the  media  on  the  coverage  of  disorders 
and  terrorism.  What  we  suggest  is  not  roles  which  you  should  adopt  but 
things  you  could  talk  about." 

A  bit  later,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  slight  inconsistency,  he  suggests  that 
there  is  a  need  for  some  form  of  guidelines.  Some  form  of  discussions  that 
you  need  to  publish  for  your  least  experienced  members.  Before  I  leave  his 
remarks,  I'd  like  to  quote  one  other  thing  and  that  is  that  he  did  point  out 
that  in  the  Hanafi  incident  one  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel  called  it 
the  worst  domestic  incident  in  America  —  one  person  was  killed,  and 
several  were  seriously  injured.  And  he  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  that  25,000 
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people  a  year  are  killed  in  America  by  drunken  drivers  and  we  don't  report 
that  as  a  high  figure." 

But  let  me  touch  on  the  CBS  guidelines  and  the  thinking  that  went  into 
them.  Let  me  just  read  from  the  preface.  It  says:  "CBS  News  will  continue 
to  apply  the  normal  tests  of  news  judgment  and  if,  as  so  often  they  are, 
these  stories  are  newsworthy,  we  must  continue  to  give  them  coverage 
despite  the  danger  of  contagion." 

Disadvantages  of  suppression  are,  among  other  things,  adversely  affect- 
ing our  credibility  and  giving  free  rein  to  sensationalizing  an  erroneous 
word-of-mouth  rumor.  And  lastly,  suppression  distorts  our  news  judgments 
for  some  extraneous  judgmental  purpose.  We  have  to  always  keep  in  mind, 
as  we  set  down  guidelines  or  internal  rules  or  want  to  be  nice  to  people 
who  deserve  it,  that  we  don't  distort  the  news  for  something  other  than 
what  good  journalism  calls  for. 

Let  me  go  down  the  guidelines.  The  first  says  that  the  essential 
component  of  the  story  is  the  demands  of  the  terrorist  or  kidnaper,  and  we 
must  report  these  demands.  But  we  should  avoid  providing  an  excessive 
platform  for  the  terrorist-kidnaper.  Thus,  unless  such  demands  are 
succinctly  stated  and  free  of  rhetoric  and  propaganda,  it  may  be  better  to 
paraphrase  the  demands  instead  of  presenting  them  directly  through  the 
voice  or  pictures  of  the  terrorist  kidnaper. 

Secondly,  except  in  the  most  compelling  circumstances,  and  then  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  CBS  News  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
senior  vice  president  of  CBS  News,  there  should  be  no  live  coverage  of  the 
terrorist  kidnaper  since  we  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  providing  an  unedited 
platform  for  him.  In  the  case  of  our  own  stations,  such  as  WBBM  Radio 
and  Television  here  in  Chicago,  the  guidelines  as  to  who  could  approve  live 
coverage  are  different.  But  this  does  not  limit  live,  on-the-spot  reporting  by 
CBS  News  reporters,  though  care  must  be  exercised  to  assure  restraint  and 
context.  In  Indianapolis,  when  that  fellow  had  the  bank  president  around 
the  neck  and  a  shotgun  to  the  back  of  his  head,  some  of  the  local  stations 
did  not  put  him  on  live.  And  aside  from  the  problem  of  obscenities  —  that 
fellow  talked  the  way  most  New  York  playwrights  are  writing  these 
days  —  there's  a  serious  question  of  whether  one  should  ever,  in  broad- 
casting, just  turn  the  lectern  over  to  somebody  over  whom  you  have  no 
control.  And  so  it  was  decided  that  the  sensible  way  would  be  to  take  in 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  then  using  the  best  journalistic  judgment,  edit  or  I 
suppose  conceivably,  at  times,  run  all  of  it.  But  not  before  an  editor  has 
had  a  chance  to  see  what  it  is.  It  means  a  delay  of  some  minutes  or  maybe 
longer,  but  it  is  a  caution  that  we  believe  in. 

Next,  news  personnel  should  be  mindful  of  the  probable  need  by 
authorities  who  are  dealing  with  the  terrorist  for  communication  by 
telephone  and  hence  should  endeavor  to  ascertain,  wherever  feasible, 
whether  our  own  use  of  such  lines  would  interfere  with  the  authorities' 
communications.  There  is  indeed  the  danger  that  someone  in  news  or,  a 
greater  danger,  a  gabby  disk  jockey  —  and  in  the  Hanafi  thing  we  had  a 
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number  of  those  —  will  just  get  on  and  just  think  this  is  terrific  stuff  and 
just  keep  talking,  talking,  talking  and  the  police  can't  get  through. 

Point  four,  responsible  CBS  News  representatives  should  endeavor  to 
contact  experts  dealing  with  the  hostage  situation  to  determine  whether 
they  have  any  guidance  on  such  questions  as  phraseology  to  be  avoided, 
what  kinds  of  questions  or  reports  might  tend  to  exacerbate  the  situation, 
etc.  Any  such  recommendations  should  be  carefully  considered  as  guidance 
but  not  as  instruction  by  CBS  News  personnel.  I  think  that  reflects  one  of 
the  things  that  happened  during  the  Hanafi  thing,  when  someone  in  the 
media  on  the  phone  referred  to  them  as  Black  Muslims.  And  of  course 
they're  a  spin-off  and  very  antagonistic  towards  the  Black  Muslim 
movement,  and  this  greatly  irritated  them  when  they  heard  it.  But  there 
are  obviously  key  phrases  that  might  upset  people  and  it's  helpful  to  know 
what  they  are. 

The  next  guideline  simply  asks  that  CBS  people  contact  someone  at  law 
enforcement  and.  give  them  the  name  of  someone  if  suddenly  they  have  a 
need  to  deal  with  broadcasters.  That  has  a  special  purpose  for  us.  If  the 
police  are  angry  over  something,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  we  don't  want  them 
going  up  to  reporters  and  trying  to  push  them  around.  One,  the  reporter  on 
the  scene  in  something  as  complicated,  for  example,  as  Washington,  is 
really  touching  only  one  part  of  the  story.  He  may  not  even  know  what  the 
policeman  is  talking  about. 

The  sixth  simply  points  out  that  existing  CBS  guidelines  affecting  our 
coverage  of  civil  disturbances  be  applicable  here,  especially  those  guide- 
lines that  relate  to  avoiding  the  use  of  inflammatory  catchwords  or 
phrases,  reporting  of  rumors,  etc.  This  goes  back  to  the  summer  riots  of 
'67.  As  in  the  policy  dealing  with  civil  disturbances  and  dealing  with  the 
hostage  story,  reporters  should  obey  all  police  instructions,  but  report 
immediately  to  their  superiors  any  such  instructions  that  seem  intended  to 
manage  or  suppress  the  news.  And  I  want  to  say  candidly  here  that  when 
we  discussed  the  guidelines,  there  were  some  people  in  the  discussion  — 
not  news  people  but  others  m  the  corporate  management  of  CBS  —  who 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  rely  very  heavily  on  advice  from  law 
enforcement  authorities.  In  effect,  invite  them  to  take  part  either  in  the 
drawing  up  of  guidelines  or  in  things  we  might  include.  And  most  news 
people  responded  simply,  saying,  "If  you  give  a  cop  the  opportunity  to  say 
yes  or  no,  he'll  always  say  no.*' 

The  last  guideline  briefly  says  that  coverage  of  this  kind  of  story  should 
be  in  over-all  balance  so  it  doesn't  unduly  crowd  out  other  important  news 
of  the  hour  or  day.  And  that  simply  is  a  warning  to  our  own  people  that 
when  you  get  lots  of  exciting  material  about  a  story  that's  ongoing  at  the 
moment,  that  you  don't  forget  that  you  have  an  audience  out  there  that 
may  be  in  places  as  far  away  as  Kankakee  and  not  give  a  damn  about 
Chicago  and  to  devote  most  or  all  of  your  coverage  to  that  one  story 
doesn't  give  them  what  they  want. 
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The  Breaking  Story 

How  the  Washington  Post  Covered  the  Siege 


Hoge:  Our  next  speaker  is  Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metropolitan  news  in  the  Washington  Post.  He  supervised  the 
newspaper's  entire  coverage  of  the  recent  Hanafi  Muslim  siege  of  three 
downtown  buildings  in  Washington.  I  asked  Mr.  Downie  to  share  with  us 
some  of  the  problems  they  confronted  in  covering  the  Hanafi  incident  and 
some  of  the  lessons  they  think  they  learned. 

Downie:  I  guess  I  should  start  by  saying  that  during  the  three  years  that 
Fve  been  the  metropolitan  editor,  these  things  have  become  all  too 
commonplace  in  Washington,  and  so  our  experience  has  grown  as  we  build 
what  we  learn  from  one  incident  on  top  of  the  other.  And  the  paper  does 
have  certain  reactive  habits  now,  both  in  terms  of  the  physical  attributes 
of  our  coverage,  assembling  coverage  teams  and  how  we  go  about 
covering  the  story  around  the  clock  and  also  in  terms  of  policy. 

We  abhor  written  guidelines,  also,  and  have  not  committed  ourselves  to 
any,  but  nevertheless  there  are  frequent  discussions  before,  during  and 
after  such  incidents,  during  which  we've  ironed  out  a  lot  of  principles  that 
we  try  to  follow  and  which  we  then  use  as  the  basis  of  discussion  when 
new  problems  arise  during  any  particular  future  incident. 

To  turn  to  the  Hanafi  situation,  it's  important  to  explain  how  this  thing 
began.  Completely  without  warning,  around  noon  on  the  first  day,  we 
suddenly  realized,  as  the  police  did,  that  somebody  was  inside  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Building  with  a  lot  of  guns,  rounding  up  a  lot  of  people.  All  sorts  of 
rumors  immediately  spread  through  the  city.  The  Hanafis,  in  making  their 
way  in,  brandished  a  lot  of  their  arms  right  on  the  street  and  had,  indeed, 
struck  and  otherwise  injured  several  pedestrians  so  that  people  were  aware 
that  something  extraordinarily  violent  and  volatile  was  going  on.  The 
initial  police  reports  were  that  these  were  white  people  going  into  the 
building,  which  immediately  raised  rumors  in  town  that  this  could  be 
something  like  the  Jewish  Defense  League  which  has  had  a  long  running 
feud  with  B'nai  B'rith  or  that  it  could  be  a  Palestinian  group,  because 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin  was  in  town. 

One  of  our  calmer  reporters,  which  is  the  sort  of  reporter  we  assign  to 
this  task,  took  the  District  of  Columbia  phone  directory  and  looked  up  the 
B'nai  B'rith  listing,  just  began  calling  and  was  able  to  reach  a  number  of 
people,  especially  building  workmen,  who  escaped  being  rounded  up  as  the 
gunmen  moved  through  the  building.  And  they  were  able  to  tell  us  some 
things.  I  cannot  exaggerate  that  it  was  probably  four  or  five  hours  before 
any  of  this  information  was  available  from  anybody  in  a  position  of 
authority.  Such  things  as  the  gunmen  were  definitely  black,  that  they 
made  anti-Semitic  remarks,  that  they  seem  to  be  wearing  unusual  clothing 
which  to  some  of  the  workmen  looked  Arabic,  that  they  were  unusually 
violent  and  abusive  and  well-armed,  and  that  there  were  indeed  people 
trying  to  round  up  people  systematically  floor  by  floor  and  taking  them 
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upstairs.  Suddenly  around  1  o'clock  we  heard  a  report  that  some  gunmen 
might  be  holding  people  hostage  in  the  Washington  Mosque  and  Islamic 
Center,  which  again  lead  to  further  confusion  about  what  was  going  on 
and  a  sense  in  the  newsroom  and  on  the  street  of  a  growing  fear  by  people 
about  what  was  going  on  here. 

And  once  again  we  made  telephone  contact.  This  time  in  calling  the 
mosque  we  reached  a  very  calm  man  who  identified  himself  as  one  of  the 
people  who  had  taken  the  mosque  over.  He  told  us  that  in  fact  it  was 
connected  with  what  was  going  on  at  B'nai  B'rith,  which  was  unknown 
until  then  and  gave  us  indications  that  they  were  of  Muslim  faith 
themselves,  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  Black  Muslims  and  he 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  the  movie  on  the  life  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed  and  how  they  wanted  to  stop  its  showing.  However,  he  also 
told  us  that  further  information  about  what  was  eoing  on  could  not  come 
from  him  just  then  because  announcements  had  to  be  made  later,  and  it 
gave  us  an  indication  that  something  more  might  happen  —  which,  by  the 
way,  we  indicated  to  the  police.  This  is  in  concert,  I  might  say,  with  Post 
policy  that  while  we  do  not  want  to  appear  in  most  ordinary  reporting 
situations  to  be  adjuncts  of  the  police,  we  believe  where  there  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger,  that  we  may  unilaterally  and  quite  voluntarily  decide 
to  give  the  authorities  information  that  we  think  is  vital  to  them  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life. 

And  at  that  point  we  decided  that  we  must  staff  every  place  of  authority 
either  by  phone  or  in  person  and  increase  the  number  of  reporters  at  police 
headquarters  and  call  people  like  the  FBI,  the  State  Department,  the  Secret 
Service  and  so  on.  We  attempted  not  to  interfere  with  their  work  but  were 
very  concerned  about  the  fact,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  that  we  were 
clearly  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  much  information  from  the  authorities. 
Then  around  2  o'clock  we  learned  that  something  was  going  on  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Building  where  the  offices  of  the 
mayor  and  the  city  council  are  located.  This  then,  of  course,  only  served  to 
increase  the  panic  and  confusion  on  the  streets  of  the  city  and  made  it  even 
more  difficult,  not  only  for  the  authorities  to  respond,  but  for  the 
authorities  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on. 

Once  again  we  made  phone  calls  to  the  District  Building,  and  this  time 
by  calling  around  to  the  offices  on  the  fifth  floor,  were  able  to  reach 
people  who  it  turned  out  were  trapped  in  the  council  offices.  And 
apparently  for  a  long  time  the  gunmen  were  unaware  of  the  presence  of 
the  people  who  were  trapped  there  but  not  exactly  their  hostages.  We 
were  able  to  reach  a  number  of  those  people  by  telephone,  people  who  had 
run  into  there  as  the  incident  began,  and  we  were  able  to  learn  from  them 
a  lot  of  details  that  once  again  were  not  available  to  us  from  the 
authorities  for  many,  many  hours  into  the  night. 

By  2:45  the  city  activated  its  command  center.  It's  important  to  say  a 
little  bit  about  this.  The  command  center  in  the  police  headquarters  of 
Washington  was  begun  ad  hoc  during  the  1968  Martin  Luther  King  riots  in 
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Washington  and  has  been  maintained  as  a  permanent  thing  since  then.  It  is 
staffed  only  during  disturbances  like  this,  and  it  includes  a  whole  corridor 
of  offices,  including  some  that  operate  all  the  time,  like  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  police.  It  also  provides  special  offices  for  the  mayor  and  his  aides 
during  time  of  crisis  and  for  a  number  of  other  civilian  officials,  people 
from  the  White  House  if  necessary,  the  military  and  so  on,  and  has  very 
sophisticated  communications  equipment  including  direct  lines  to  the 
military  and  the  White  House,  etc.  It  is  then  staffed  by  the  highest-ranking 
information  officers  of  both  the  city  government  and  the  police  department 
and,  if  necessary,  other  parts  of  the  federal  government.  Over  the  years  we 
have  come  to  know  this  office  well,  to  know  it  physically  and  to  know  the 
people  who  would  be  staffing  it  in  times  of  crisis.  There  are,  in  fact,  direct 
lines  to  newspapers  like  the  Post  and  certain  television  stations  and 
provisions  that  can  be  made  to  put  more  lines  in  if  necessary.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  room  in  the  place  so  that  reporters  can  meet  and  talk  with 
officials  and  information  people  when  necessary,  but  not  interfere  with  the 
communications  and  decision  making.  The  decision  makers  can  be  off  in 
meeting  rooms  when  they  want  to  be  without  the  press  on  their  necks. 

An  awful  lot  of  informal  information  comes  from  the  city  officials 
themselves  and  is  more  easily  dispensed,  it  seems,  under  the  controlled 
atmosphere  of  the  command  center  isolated  from  the  hullabaloo  of  the 
street. 

Those  of  us  at  the  Post  who  are  directing  coverage  are  also  able  to  use 
our  reporters  at  the  command  center  as  our  conduit  between  the  city 
decision  makers  and  ourselves  on  questions  of  policy.  So  that  if  there  is  a 
request,  for  instance,  from  the  police  chief  or  mayor,  that  we  withhold  a 
certain  type  of  information  from  the  newspaper  for  a  time,  that  can  be 
transmitted  immediately  through  our  reporter  at  the  command  center  to  us 
and  we  can  talk  about  it,  get  hold  of  the  decision  maker  ourselves  if  we 
want  to  and  then  relay  to  them  what  our  response  is  and  what  our  plan  of 
action  is.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  a  very  handy  way  to  very  quickly  deal 
with  rumors  and  reports  that  we  aren't  sure  about. 

Just  a  couple  of  things  you  should  know  on  how  the  coverage  worked. 
We  make  use  of  walkie-talkies  and  radio  cars  and  paging  devices  and  all 
sorts  of  other  equipment  to  establish  communications  between  the  people 
outside  and  the  people  inside  the  paper.  We've  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  making  certain  that  the  reporters  on  the  street  are  in  good 
touch  with  us  and  very  well  aware  of  our  policy  directives  during  the 
coverage  so  that  they  do  not  do  something  that  we  think  would  interfere 
with  police  handling  of  the  situation,  would  embarrass  the  newspaper, 
would  hurt  our  credibility  with  the  public,  would  make  our  reporting 
inaccurate,  and  so  on.  And  therefore,  we  like  to  have  a  rather  strong  chain 
of  command  during  these  things  and  go  to  great  lengths  to  establish  the 
best  possible  communications. 

We  also  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  reporters  on  the  scene 
down  to  a  minimum.  No  more  than  one  or  two  at  any  one  time  at  any 
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location  because  that  is  all  that  is  really  necessary.  And  we  kept  the  same 
reporters  rotating  at  each  location  so  that  over  the  period  of  two  to  three 
days  they  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sources  at  the  scene,  of  what  was 
going  on  there  and  often  could  dispel  rumors  almost  immediately  because 
they  knew  it  didn't  jibe  with  the  information  they  had  had  from  a  day  or 
two  days  earlier. 

We  also,  of  course,  monitored  all  the  TV  and  radio  stations  that  we 
could  in  the  office,  making  tapes  and  then  transcripts  of  things  that  we 
thought  ought  to  be  taken  down  verbatim  such  as  a  live  interview 
conducted  by  a  TV  reporter  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hanafi  over  the 
telephone  and  so  on. 

There  were  several  matters  of  policy  that  came  up  during  the  time.  The 
first,  of  course,  and  most  important  was  using  the  telephone  to  call  into 
these  various  locations.  And  we  by  and  large  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
follow  what  has  become  our  standards  and  principles  for  doing  such 
things.  Number  one,  we  kept  our  calls  as  infrequent  and  brief  as  possible, 
and  they  really  were  a  lot  less  frequent  and  a  lot  briefer  than  a  lot  of 
others  that  were  being  made  in  town.  Number  two,  we  would  never 
consciously  try  to  cut  off  the  police  or  block  police  access  to  the  phones. 
We  kept  in  constant  touch  through  the  command  center  with  the  police 
officials  to  let  them  know  what  we  were  doing  on  the  telephone  and  told 
them  to  make  requests  at  any  time  to  us  about  our  getting  in  their  way. 
We  made  no  attempt  to  negotiate  or  in  any  other  way  impart  information, 
opinions  or  anything  else  like  that  to  the  people  we  were  talking  to  on  the 
telephone,  and  especially  not  to  reveal  anything  we  knew  about  police 
plans,  machinery  and  so  on. 

Specifically,  we  stopped  calling  B'nai  B'rith  very  early  in  the  game 
because  Mr.  Khaalis  (Hamaas  Abdul  Khaalis,  the  Hanafi  leader)  made  it 
clear  to  us,  to  the  hostages,  to  the  police  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  he 
did  not  like  the  Washington  Post  because  of  some  articles  we  had  written 
on  Hanafi  incidents.  Our  telephone  calls  might  agitate  him,  and  so  we 
stopped  calling  at  all  very  early  on,  I  think  after  only  one  or  two  calls,  to 
remove  that  irritant  from  him.  That  came  both  at  police  request  and  also  as 
it  dawned  on  us  what  might  be  happening  there.  In  some  cases,  the  Post 
withheld  information  that  was  broadcast  or  published  in  other  media,  but 
nevertheless,  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  continue  to  abide  by  our  own 
policies  and  voluntarily  withhold  that  information  throughout  two  or  three 
days. 

We  also  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  publishing  incendiary 
material.  Which  meant  to  some  extent  editing  some  of  the  things  that  we 
knew  Khaalis  was  saying.  It  also  meant  being  very  careful  about  what  we 
published  about  the  movie  on  the  life  of  Mohammed.  At  all  three  of  the 
hostage  locations  as  well  as  the  Hanafi  house,  they  took  the  Post  in  every 
morning  as  well  as  monitoring  radio  and  television,  and  so  we  knew  that 
they  would  be  reading  what  we  said  about  the  movie,  what  we  were 
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saying  about  the  Hanafi  themselves.  They  are  very  sensitive  as  Mr.  Small 
pointed  out,  about  being  called  Hanafi  Muslims  and  not  Black  Muslims. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  questions  of  cant  that  set  them  off  very  easily.  We 
tried  to  be  careful  about  not  publishing  things  that  would  make  them 
angry  or  in  any  way  stir  them  up  or  in  any  way  increase  the  danger  to  the 
hostages. 

I  must  say  also  that  another  factor  that  we  had  made  some  decisions 
about  was  the  calculated  dispensing  of  misinformation  by  the  authorities. 
Knowing  that  the  Hanafis  were  monitoring  the  media  so  closely,  they 
would  try  to  put  out  misinformation  that  they  wanted  to  reach  their  ears. 
Saying  for  instance  that  they  were  not  able  to  get  many  police  inside  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Building.  Saying  that  the  negotiations  at  one  point  were  going 
so  badly  when  in  fact  they  were  going  very  well  because  they  were  afraid 
that  if  that  was  known,  Khaalis  might  lose  face  with  his  followers.  By  and 
large  what  we  did  in  those  cases  was  publish  nothing  about  that  particular 
subject. 

I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  impression  that  every  request  that  was 
made  to  us  by  officials  was  carried  out.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  probably 
balanced  somewhere  around  50  per  cent.  And  I'm  really  highlighting  the 
things  that  we  voluntarily  withheld  so  you  would  understand  that  we  do 
do  that  and  how  we  did  it. 

Afterwards,  we  found  we  still  had  problems  of  what  the  Washington 
Post  ought  to  publish  or  not  publish  and  how  it  ought  to  pursue  the  story. 
For  instance,  because  many  of  the  Hanafis  who  conducted  the  siege  were 
for  some  time  out  on  bail  and  there  were  a  number  of  other  members  who 
were  heavily  armed  and  living  in  the  community,  the  police  conducted 
very  heavy  surveillance  and  also  were  planning  raids  to  obtain  their  guns. 
We  knew  about  a  lot  of  this  and  once  again  voluntarily  withheld 
publication  of  it  until  after  bail  was  revoked  on  all  of  them  and  the 
indictments  were  handed  down  and  the  guns  were  seized  in  raids. 

We  also  were  endeavoring  to  explain  to  the  community  what  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Hanafi  Muslims  was  and  how  it  came  about  that  they 
did  what  they  did  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  really  believe  that  there 
was  disservice  done  to  them  by  society  in  the  handling  of  the  Black 
Muslims  who  murdered  members  of  their  families  and  to  try  to  explain  the 
anti-Semitism  that  fueled  this  group.  Some  of  those  stories  were  not 
handled  with  the  kind  of  sensitivity  with  which  they  should  have  been. 
Some  of  them  offended  the  Jewish  community  and  in  some  people's  minds 
might  have  contributed  to  anti-Semitism  in  the  community.  It  raised  new 
questions  in  our  minds  about  how  to  handle  this  sort  of  material  even  after 
a  hostage  situation  is  over  when  you  are  dealing  with  ideological  sources 
of  terrorism. 

Lastly,  I  have  just  one  sort  of  naive  and  probably  self-serving 
observation  about  the  extent  of  the  coverage  of  the  event.  It  was  our 
impression  that  once  the  first  day  was  over  and  all  of  the  media,  broadcast 
and  print,  had  given  the  public  a  rather  full  picture  of  what  was  going  on 
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that  the  city  seemed  to  ease  a  great  deal.  The  jams  of  traffic  and  gawkers 
were  not  that  great  around  the  three  sites,  and  I  feel  that's  because  people 
could  watch  what  was  going  on  on  television.  Tourists  continued  to  come 
to  town  and  continued  to  go  to  the  White  House.  People  went  to  work. 
People  jogged  and  rode  their  bicycles  in  the  morning.  I  think  that  the 
saturation  coverage  allowed  the  city  to  relax,  in  a  way,  to  know  that 
information  was  coming  to  them,  that  they  knew  what  was  going  on,  they 
did  not  have  to  be  panicky,  they  didn't  have  to  depart  from  normal  that 
much  —  which  I  think  should  have  contributed  to  an  atmosphere  in  which 
a  peaceful  resolution  was  more  possible. 
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Responses 


Hoge:  I've  asked  several  people  from  our  own  community,  representing 
again  different  perspectives,  to  respond.  We'll  start  with  James  Rochford, 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  police. 

Rochford:  The  question  I'd  like  to  raise  with  this  group  is,  who  really  is 
in  control  of  an  incident  such  as  the  ones  we've  been  talking  about  today? 
Who  has  the  responsibility  for  controlling  it  and  what  is  the  role  of  the 
news  media? 

I  recognize  the  news  media  as  having  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  any 
one  of  these  situations.  We  in  the  police  service  recognize  their  role,  and 
we  in  fact  give  them  special  authority  to  go  beyond  police  lines.  We  also 
recognize  your  responsibility  to  bring  the  information  to  the  public  as 
fairly  and  as  accurately  as  you  possibly  can.  We  don't  ever  interfere  with 
that  role.  I  think  the  only  time,  at  least  here  in  Chicago,  we  have  problems 
with  the  press  are  at  the  street  or  operating  level,  when  an  individual 
policeman,  who  feels  he  has  a  responsibility  to  perform,  and  a  newsman, 
who  also  feels  that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  gather  information,  are  in 
conflict.  And  I  think  by  simple  guidelines  or  policies  if  they  would  bring 
the  controversy  or  the  incident  to  the  next  level  of  management,  in  most 
cases  these  personality  differences  can  be  resolved. 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  a  simple  premise.  The  purpose  of  police  at  a 
hostage  situation  is  the  protection  of  the  lives,  first  of  the  hostages,  then 
the  general  public,  then  the  police  personnel  at  the  scene  and  lastly,  the 
hostage-takers.  And  success  in  any  hostage  situation,  of  course,  is 
measured  on  the  ability  to  protect  life. 

Hoge:  Lee  Hanna  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  WMAQ-TV, 
the  NBC  station  here  in  Chicago. 

Hanna:  I  was  interested  in  hearing  Bill's  remarks  about  the  '67 
guidelines  at  CBS  News.  I  was,  in  a  previous  incarnation,  a  news  director 
at  CBS,  and  people  on  my  staff  helped  draw  up  those  guidelines  which 
were  subject  to  some  controversy  in  '67.  They  were  drawn  up  literally  in 
the  middle  —  I  guess  in  the  first  day  of  the  Newark  riots.  Three  or  four  of 
us  got  together  in  my  office  and  decided  we'd  better  know  how  we  were 
going  to  handle  this. 

Intelligent  guidelines,  carefully  conceived,  not  under  circumstances  of 
stress  but  under  circumstances  like  these,  when  we  can  look  back  to 
consequences  and  ahead  to  causes,  are  the  way  to  approach  this  problem. 
There  have  been  attempts,  as  you've  heard,  to  organize  the  media  and  to 
get  media-wide  guidelines.  There  was  an  attempt  to  do  that  in  New  York, 
which  we  all  resisted,  and  I'm  glad  we  did,  because  I  don't  think  that  is  the 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  don't  think  guidelines  can  be  superimposed  on 
any  of  us.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  each  of  us  acting  independently  using 
common  sense  as  our  guide  can  come  up  with  guidelines  that  would 
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prevent  us  from  interfering  with  the  police  as  they  pursue  their  duty,  give 
us  access  to  an  event  and  make  sure  that  the  public  is  informed. 

Our  presence  sometimes  put  the  spotlight  where  it  belongs,  on  police 
activity  as  well  as  on  criminal  activity.  In  the  case  of  Newark,  going  back 
to  '67,  the  police  did  not  want  us  in  Newark.  The  police  were  very  tough 
on  the  media.  As  it  turned  out  in  three  days  of  rioting,  CBS  News  had  60 
people  in  Newark.  I  was  one  of  them.  There  was  looting.  There  was  no 
evidence,  by  the  way,  of  rioting,  which  of  course  we  had  heard  was  a 
problem  there.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  under  fire,  with  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  being  poured  into  those  slum  tenements.  Later 
investigation  revealed  there  was  nobody  in  them. 

You  saw  that  happen  live  on  television  in  New  Orleans  where  the  police 
were  involved  in  activity  on  the  rooftop  of  the  building  and  there  were  no 
snipers.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  police  are  foolish.  Which  is  not  to  say 
that  the  police  always  act  in  haste  or  unwisely.  It's  merely  to  say  that  the 
media's  presence  at  events  tends  to  focus  attention  where  it  belongs  and 
that  is  on  the  activity  at  the  time.  And  there  is  a  public  purpose  to  be 
served  in  that. 

Hoge:  Our  next  respondent  is  Ralph  Otwell,  who's  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  He's  also  a  charter  member  of  the  National  News  Council 
which  has  recently  released  a  statement  on  media  and  terrorism  and  some 
of  the  problems  of  coverage  that  we've  got  to  deal  with. 

Otwell:  I  think  that  Prof.  Bassiouni  raised  a  basic  question  which  we  all 
must  consider  in  any  discussion  of  guidelines,  be  they  mandated  by  some 
outside  group,  adopted  on  a  volunteer  basis  in  concert,  or  self-imposed  by 
individual  media  as  CBS  has  done.  The  basic  question  I  think,  which  is  a 
Catch  22  dilemma,  is,  if  by  adopting  guidelines  we  impose  restraints  on  the 
media,  aren't  we  in  effect  surrendering  freedom  and  allowing  terrorists  to 
win?  Maybe  not  the  particular  terrorist  with  different  goals  in  a  situation 
that  is  ongoing,  but  in  effect  we  are  satisfying  the  needs  and  the  goals  of 
some  extremist  out  there  when  we  impose  restraints  that  limit  freedom 
and  liberty  and  create  a  whole  new  environment  for  covering  the  ne  a^s 
and  informing  the  public. 

I'm  particularly  concerned  about  that  aspect  when  I  view  the  fact  that 
the  type  of  restraint  that  CBS  has  adopted,  the  type  of  guidelines  that 
others  are  talking  about,  really  can  be  applied  and  misapplied  to  genuine 
grievances  that  prompt  protest  marches,  that  prompt  demonstrations,  that 
lead  to  acts  of  civil  disobedience  as  we  observed  in  the  '60s.  It  is  only  a 
tiny  step  from  saying  that  we  cannot  cover  this  aspect  of  terrorism,  to  we 
cannot  cover  and  should  not  cover  that  type  of  civil  disobedience.  And  I 
wonder  if  all  the  questions  about  guidelines  shouldn't  be  discussed  in  the 
context  of  whether  we  are  surrending  something  very  precious  to 
terrorism  when  we  even  consider  them. 

Hoge:  That's  a  key  question.  The  other  side  of  that  one  is  if  something 
isn't  done  voluntarily,  should  we  expect  something  mandatory  by  official 
agencies  within  our  society?  Our  last  speaker  is  Wayne  Kerstetter,  who  is 
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superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Illinois  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement. 

Kerstetter:  I'd  like  to  begin  by  just  adding  a  little  information  about  a 
type  of  incident  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  fortunately  have 
not  experienced  in  this  country,  but  other  countries  have.  I'm  thinking 
specifically  here  of  the  situation  that  the  Dutch  faced  with  South 
Moluccans  and  the  Swedes  faced  in  Stockholm  when  the  Baader  Meinhof 
gang  took  over  the  German  Embasssy  there.  In  the  Swedish  incident, 
police  made  an  estimate  that  they  had  somewhere  between  12  and  14 
hostages  being  held  there.  The  incident  began  in  late  morning.  By  evening 
the  gang  started  to  systematically  execute  hostages.  Now  after  the  second 
hostage  was  executed,  the  police  shared  with  me  afterwards  they  had  to 
begin  thinking  seriously  about  how  long  to  allow  that  to  go  on  before 
taking  action. 

Now  the  practice  in  America  —  we've  been  fortunate  —  has  been  to 
talk,  talk,  talk  and  not  make  a  rush  on  the  situation.  Hopefully  our  good 
fortune  will  continue.  It  may  not.  In  that  situation  where  the  criminals 
begin  to  systematically  kill  people,  the  police  are  going  to  have  to  face  the 
issue  of  when  is  it  better  to  rush  in.  Then  they're  going  to  have  to  mount 
an  attack.  When  they  do,  their  primary  advantage  is  going  to  be  surprise. 
And  it  is  in  that  situation  where  media  reporting  on  police  plans  —  and 
those  plans  will  be  relatively  obvious  because  people  will  have  to  be 
masked,  use  special  equipment  and  so  forth  —  could  be  devastating  to  the 
opportunities  of  those  people  inside  to  live. 

So,  again,  using  that  example  to  focus  particularly  on  the  area  of  the  on- 
going hostage  situation,  I'd  like  to  then  turn  to  the  comments  by  Bill  Small 
and  Len  Downie.  I  thought  I  heard  a  tension  here  between  their  positions.  I 
thought  I  heard  Bill  Small  say  that  he  believes  that  any  suppression  of 
information  would  in  effect  undermine  substantially  the  credibility  of  the 
media.  And  I  guess  I  really  question  whether  that  is  the  perception  of  the 
general  public,  the  notion  that  if  the  press  kept  information  from  being 
disseminated  in  that  situation,  it  really  carries  over  to  your  credibility  on 
other  issues.  I  think,  as  I  heard  Mr.  Downie  describe  the  situation,  that  the 
Post  policy  is  they  will  suppress  information  when  they  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  larger  interest  of  handling  that  situation.  I'm  talking  now  of 
suppressing  only  for  the  duration  of  the  incident,  not  at  all  after  the 
incident  is  under  control.  If  co-operation  is  a  legitimate  policy  at  that  point, 
then  the  question  in  my  mind  is,  how  do  you  control  the  competition  as  to 
who  gets  what  —  the  best  story  and  most  interesting  presentation?  If  you 
do  not  have  guidelines,  how  do  you  focus  on  and  keep  that  kind  of 
competition  under  control? 

The  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is,  haven't  we  been  down  that  path  in 
certain  ways,  in  the  whole  free  press-fair  trial  issue?  And  haven't  we 
reached  an  accomodation  there?  Certainly  some  of  the  information  that  is 
not  disclosed  under  those  guidelines  is  of  public  interest  and  has  some 
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relevance  to  public  discussion.  But  we  have  not  disclosed  it  because  we 
balance  other  issues  and  other  interests.  And  I  think  what  we  really  are 
talking  about  here  this  morning  is  balancing  some  difficult  issues,  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  rights  of  particular 
individuals  —  in  this  situation,  those  hostages  —  to  live. 
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The  Hostage-Newsman 

A  Unique  Perspective 


Hoge:  This  morning  we  discussed  the  problem  of  terrorism  and  of 
hostage-taking  with  one  thing  in  common:  We  were  looking  at  the  problem 
from  outside.  We  have  an  entirely  different  perspective,  and  at  least,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  one-day  conference,  a  unique  one.  Charles  Fenyvesi 
has  been  a  hostage,  most  recently  in  the  B'nai  B'rith  building  in 
Washington.  I  asked  him  to  give  us  the  impressions  of  a  hostage  and,  in 
particular,  to  tell  us  what  the  media  looks  like  from  within.  Are  we  friends 
or  are  we  enemies? 

Fenyvesi:  It  was  a  few  seconds  after  our  liberation  and  my  neighbors 
were  helping  to  get  rid  of  the  heavy-gauge  electrical  wire  that  bound  my 
legs.  It  was  Friday,  2  a.m.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
I'll  make  the  Sunday  paper."  Any  red-blooded  newsman  would  have  had 
the  same  concern  and  our  hero,  Hildy  Johnson,  of  this  great  city,  would 
have  called  as  soon  as  he  got  to  a  telephone.  But  my  deference  to  the  press 
was  not  appreciated.  The  man  to  my  left  thought  that  I  had  a  crazy  sense 
of  humor.  A  man  to  my  right,  a  rabbi,  a  scholar  and  a  close  friend, 
suggested  that  in  this  instance  I  forget  that  I  am  a  reporter.  "Must  you 
write  this  up  for  a  newspaper?"  he  asked.  He  later  explained  to  me  that  he 
objects  to  exploitation,  to  the  journalistic  commercialization  of  ordeals  such 
as  ours. 

The  police  escorted  us  to  the  hotel  next  door  where  more  police,  as  well 
as  relatives  and  friends,  were  waiting  for  us.  I  heard,  and  it  took  only  five 
minutes,  that  some  of  the  reporters  covering  our  ordeal  had  been 
"irresponsible."  One  person  who  answered  press  queries  was  a  gentle  soft- 
spoken  man  in  his  50s.  J  ater,  I  heard  that  newsmen  complained  bitterly 
that  he  was  unhelpful.  He  refused  to  provide  the  names  or  the  numbers  of 
the  hostages  held.  He  would  not  even  give  the  telephone  number  of  the 
office  where  Hanafi  leader  Hamaas  Abdul  Khaalis  set  up  his  headquarters. 
"Why  are  you  so  hostile?"  one  reporter  asked  him.  "Because  I'm  anxious 
about  the  lives  of  those  hostages,"  he  replied,  "and  you  are  only  concerned 
with  the  story  you  write  about  their  predicament." 

Next  we  boarded  buses  to  the  hospital  for  a  check-up.  Outside  George 
Washington  University  Hospital,  our  bus  was  besieged  by  the  press.  I 
heard  someone  call  out  my  name.  I  stuck  my  head  out  of  the  window. 
"Good  to  see  you,  Charlie.  How  do  you  feel?"  It  was  a  colleague,  a  TV 
reporter  I  know.  "I  feel  wonderful,"  I  told  him.  "I  began  a  new  life." 

"Don't  talk  to  the  press!"  was  the  angry  response  of  several  people  on 
the  bus.  "They  are  poison,"  shouted  one  young  man.  "They  don't  care 
about  us.  They  would  be  happier  if  we  were  dead  because  that  would 
make  a  much  bigger  story."  There  was  a  loud  murmur  of  assent.  I  caved  in 
to  the  pressure  and  pulled  my  head  back  from  the  window. 

While  we  were  held  prisoners,  we  were  not  allowed  to  talk  among 
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ourselves,  and  most  of  the  people  were  in  no  mood  to  exhange  ideas.  But 
we  did  have  periodic  visits  by  Khaalis,  who  prefaced  each  appearance  of 
his  with  this  announcement:  "Everybody  in  the  world  is  trying  to  talk  to 
me."  He  was  elated  as  he  informed  us,  and  our  guards,  that  newsmen 
called  him  from  as  far  as  England,  France,  Africa,  even  Australia,  and  of 
course  all  over  the  United  States.  "But  I'm  not  interested  in  publicity,"  he 
told  us  each  time.  "I  only  want  justice.  And  if  I  was  interested  in  having 
my  face  on  TV,  I  would  have  held  you  prisoner  in  a  place  where  TV 
cameras  could  take  our  picture."  The  fact,  later  learned,  was  that  he 
picked  very  carefully  the  newsmen  and  the  news  media  he  spoke  to.  For 
example,  he  turned  down  one  request  for  a  live  radio  interview  after  he 
found  out  that  the  station,  somewhere  in  Texas,  only  had  20,000  watts. 
"You  are  not  worth  talking  to,"  Khaalis  told  the  reporter.  "I  don't  talk  to 
radio  with  less  than  50,000  watts. 

Khaalis  enjoyed  lecturing.  He  threatened  us  with  decapitation,  a  clean 
death,  he  told  us.  We  must  be  prepared  to  die,  as  he  and  his  men  were.  At 
least  a  dozen  times  during  those  39  hours,  we  were  his  audience,  his 
congregation,  his  subjects.  But  ours  was  a  sideshow.  His  performance  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  the  outside  world  which  went  about  its 
business  beyond  the  police  cordon  around  our  building.  The  media  were  his 
other  hostage.  In  the  language  of  public  relations,  Khaalis  put  himself  on 
the  map.  The  world  is  not  likely  to  forget  him.  Future  terrorists  will  be 
compared  to  him.  We  will  honor  him  by  using  his  name  as  a  measure.  He 
will  become  a  metaphor. 

And  the  media  was  our  enemy,  I  have  learned  from  conversations  with 
fellow  hostages.  Some  say  that  the  media  was  the  enemy  because  it 
sensationalized  our  ordeal,  reproducing  in  color  the  blue  of  our  bruises,  the 
red  of  our  blood,  playing  up  all  that  was  absurd,  displaying  our  fright  and 
our  tears. 

Others,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  the  media  was  the  enemy  because 
it  left  the  impression  that  the  gunmen  had  been  kind  and  merciful. 

And  finally,  there's  the  consensus  that  the  media  provided  a  forum  for 
the  anti-Semitic  rage  of  the  Hanafis  and  that  some  of  the  reporting, 
particularly  some  interpretive  pieces,  reflected  more  compassion  for  the 
terrorists  than  for  the  victims. 

"The  press  has  no  concern  for  human  life."  I  hear  the  charge  again  and 
again.  "The  press  is  after  blood,  gore  and  mayhem.  The  press  revels  in 
sickness  and  perversity." 

According  to  those  who  followed  the  news  coverage,  by  and  large  the 
news  media  were  fair  and  responsible.  But  there  were  three  grievous 
exceptions,  known  to  and  cited  by,  I  think,  every  hostage  and  their 
relatives. 

The  most  damaging  case  concerned  the  TV  reporter  who  caught  sight  of 
a  basket,  lifted  up  by  rope,  to  the  fifth  floor,  where,  the  world  later 
learned,  some  people  evaded  the  round-up  and  barricaded  themselves  in  a 
room.  Their  presence  apparently  was  not  known  to  the  gunmen,  who  held 
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their  prisoners  on  the  eighth  floor  but  patrolled  the  lower  floors  until  late 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  gunmen  were  probably  informed  of  the  TV 
reporter's  scoop  by  their  fellow  Hanafis  who  monitored  the  news  media 
outside  the  captured  buildings.  Fortunately,  the  gunmen  did  not  break 
through  the  door. 

Another  case  of  a  reporter  endangering  lives  occurred  when  Khaalis  was 
asked,  during  a  live  telephone  interview  with  a  leading  local  radio  station, 
"Have  you  set  a  deadline?"  The  police  and  all  the  other  experts  have 
thought  that  the  absence  of  a  deadline  was  one  encouraging  sign. 
Fortunately,  Khaalis  was  too  engrossed  in  his  rhetoric  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  question. 

A  third  example:  One  prominent  Washington  newscaster  called  Khaalis  a 
Black  Muslim.  Khaalis,  whose  family  was  murdered  by  Black  Muslims, 
flew  into  a  rage  and  stormed  into  the  room  where  we  hostages  were  held. 
He  declared  that  he  would  kill  one  of  us  in  retaliation  for  the  newsman's 
words.  The  police,  meanwhile,  advised  the  newscaster  to  promptly  issue  an 
apology,  and  Khaalis  was  eventually  mollified. 

As  hostages,  many  of  us  felt  that  the  Hanaf i  takeover  was  a  happening, 
a  guerrilla  theater,  a  high  impact  propaganda  exercise  programmed  for  the 
TV  screen,  and  secondarily  for  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  around  the 
world.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  was  an  air  of  unreality  to 
what  happened  to  us,  an  air  of  exaggeration  and  role  acting  that  most  of  us 
associated  with  television.  Beneath  the  resentment  and  the  anger  of  my 
fellow  hostages  toward  the  press  is  a  conviction  gained,  I  think,  these  past 
few  weeks,  that  the  news  media  and  terrorism  feed  on  each  other,  that  the 
news  media  and  particularly  TV,  create  a  thirst  for  fame  and  recognition. 
Reporters  do  not  simply  report  the  news.  They  help  create  it.  They  are  not 
objective  observers,  but  subjective  participants  —  actors,  scriptwriters  and 
idea  men. 

In  discussions  among  ex-hostages  about  the  news  media,  regulation  is 
the  key  word.  I  have  heard  enthusiastic  responses  to  a  suggestion, 
apparently  seriously  considered  in  some  quarters,  that  only  police  officers, 
or  those  authorized  by  the  police,  be  permitted  to  speak  to  terrorists 
holding  hostages.  And  a  news  blackout  is  recommended  by  others.  Again 
and  again  I  hear  the  view  that  the  press  must  be  curbed,  regardless  of  the 
First  Amendment.  I  personally  deplore  siege  mentality,  partly  because  I 
don't  think  that  it  works,  partly  because  I  think  it  destroys  your  thought 
processes.  I'm  also  against  government  regulations  for  all  the  classical 
reasons  cited  here  this  morning. 

But  I  think  that  concern  for  life  should  be  absolute  and  that  the  public's 
right  to  know  need  not  be  absolute.  I  think  there  is  room  for  self- 
regulation.  I  hope  I'm  not  speaking  out  of  turn  in  offering  some  of  my  own 
suggestions. 

First,  I  think  newsmen  should  receive  special  training  on  how  to  cope 
with  terrorist  crises.  Editors  are  careful,  usually  careful,  in  assigning  the 
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right  kind  of  newsmen  to  cover,  say,  a  White  House  dinner  or  new  safety 
measures  on  automobiles.  They  should  be  at  least  as  careful  in  assigning  a 
newsman  to  cover  a  life-and-death  drama  of  terrorism. 

I  wonder  if  it  may  not  be  possible  to  set  up  in  each  metropolitan  area  a 
committee  of  editors  who  could  agree  on  declaring  and  enforcing  what 
might  be  called  a  news  media  emergency.  A  media  emergency  would  mean 
the  suspension  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the  profession.  For  instance,  instead 
of  aggressively  gathering  news  and  scooping  competition,  protecting  or  at 
least  not  endangering  lives  should  be  our  top  priority.  And  whoever 
violates  this  rule  would  be  held  accountable  and  subject  to  disciplinary 
action  by  his  employer.  Terrorist  incidents  involving  hostages  should  be 
handled  by  the  news  media  in  ways  analogous  to  kidnaping  and  war. 
When  there  is  a  kidnaping,  the  police  and  reporters  usually  have  an 
agreement  on  what  can  be  publishd  and  what  must  be  withheld  until  the 
kidnaped  person  is  safe.  And  in  war,  there  is  of  course  censorship  of  one 
type  or  another,  the  objective  being  to  deny  the  enemy  information  it  may 
use. 

It  seems  to  me  that  terrorist  incidents  such  as  the  one  we  went  through 
are  blood-curdling  enough,  and  newsmen  covering  such  events  need  not 
sensationalize  it.  And  I  think  there  should  be  a  way  to  cite  the  kind  of 
racist  absurdities  Khaalis  was  spouting  and  at  the  same  time  remind  the 
public  of  what  we  generally  consider  as  fact. 

In  Tolkien's  great  epic  fantasy,  the  war  is  over  a  magic  ring  that  renders 
its  wearer  invisible.  In  our  century  of  science  fiction,  the  news  media  is 
capable  of  providing  total  global  visibility,  and  newsmen  have  a  special 
responsibility  in  adjusting  to  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  every 
man  with  a  gun,  and  particularly  a  band  of  determined  men  with  guns  or 
explosives,  can  be  a  super  power. 

Hoge:  That  was  an  interesting  and  insightful  presentation  for  which  we 
thank  you.  Now,  for  questions: 

Q:  What  happens  if  we  did  go  to  the  blackout  and  Khaalis  said,  "I'm 
going  to  execute  the  hostages  if  I  don't  get  publicity?" 

Fenyvesi:  My  own  feeling  about  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  forum  given, 
particularly  when  there's  somebody  like  Khaalis  who's  very  vocal  and  who 
likes  to  rant  and  rave  and  who  could  just  talk  himself  out  of  a  rage  or  who 
could  just  go  on  talking  and  talking  and  eventually  wear  himself  out.  I 
think  that  he  should  be  given  a  forum,  but  I  think  that  care  should  be 
exercised,  and  there  should  be  a  balance  between  what  he  says  and  what 
we  consider  fact. 

Hoge:  Leonard  Downie  gave  us  an  example  this  morning  of  Post 
reporters  telephoning  into  these  buildings  to  gather  information  that  they 
couldn't  get  elsewhere.  The  bottom  line  to  that  part  of  his  presentation,  as 
I  heard  it,  was  that  this  was  a  public  service  because  the  Post  was  able  to 
give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  danger  and  thereby  reduce  tensions  in 
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the  community.  I'm  wondering  about  your  own  feeling  as  a  hostage  about 
the  use  of  telephones  by  reporters. 

Fenyvesi:  Now  on  the  telephone  thing,  I  think  that's  again  a  question  of 
balance.  There  are  some  people  who  called  up  Khaalis  and  aggravated  him 
to  no  end  and  asked  silly  questions  and  he  was  very  snappy  in  answering 
them.  So  there  is  the  danger  of  untrained  people,  particularly  disk  jockeys, 
calling  up  a  terrorist  and  going  on  for  hours.  And  it's  obviously  not  the 
right  thing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  how  to  control  that  kind 
of  a  thing.  I  cannot  agree  to  what  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  piece  of 
legislation  very  soon,  if  not  already,  in  Congress,  that  telephone  lines 
during  a  terrorist  takeover  should  be  considered  privileged  and  only  the 
police  should  have  access  to  them.  I  think  that's  silly.  I  think  it's  foolish. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  the  disk  jockeys  and  other  reporters  exercised 
more  caution  in  talking  to  Khaalis. 

Q:  You've  obviously  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  relationship  between 
the  media  and  acts  of  terrorism.  What  kind  of  speculations  can  you  give  us 
on  whether  or  not  you  think  Khaalis  would  have  gone  into  this  thing  at  all 
had  there  not  been  this  terrific  media  apparatus  around  that  gives  him  easy 
amplification  and  access  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

Fenyvesi:  There's  no  question  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  the  police  agree 
with  me  on  this,  that  he  went  in  wanting  publicity  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  publicity.  And  he  also  had  his  favorites  in  the  press.  He  talked 
to  certain  people  he  knew  would  be  less  unsympathetic  to  him.  If  there 
was  one  terrorist  who  wanted  a  forum,  I  think  it  was  Khaalis.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  what  Moslem  countries  were  saying  about  him, 
and  he  was  very  unhappy  with  the 'kind  of  reaction  that  he  was  getting 
from  Moslem  countries  which  was,  "Don't  do  it;  let  them  go."  And 
eventually,  as  you  know,  this  is  how  we  were  freed.  Because  of  the  three 
Moslem  ambassadors  reading  him  the  Koran. 

Q:  I  want  to  press  a  little  further  on  your  news  media  emergency 
declaration. 

Fenyvesi:  I  feel  that  if  a  journalist  is  told,  "You  are  going  out  there  to 
cover  the  news,  but  I  don't  expect  you  to  scoop  anybody.  I  expect  you  to 
be  concerned  about  human  life,"  that  journalist  will  have  a  different  view 
about  the  basket  being  lifted  up  to  the  fifth  floor,  for  instance.  If  the 
journalist  knows  that  once  the  emergency's  over  he  will  be  held 
accountable  to  his  boss  for  whatever  mistakes  his  made,  he  will  think 
twice. 

Hoge:  Well,  Charles  Fenyvesi  may  not  have  a  seige  complex,  but  I  think 
we  can  all  understand  if  he  feels  as  if  he  has  seen  enough  guns  pointed  at 
his  head  for  one  lifetime.  That  was  a  marvelously  instructive  presentation. 
I  also  think,  Charles,  that  through  your  temperament  and  your  remarks, 
you've  demonstrated  your  central  proposition,  that  our  primary  and  most 
consistent  concern,  regardless  of  the  roles  that  we  play,  must  be  a  concern 
for  human  life. 
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Guidelines:  Pro  and  Con 


Hoge:  Nerval  Morris  is  going  to  pinpoint  some  of  the  questions  and  some 
of  the  issues  which  have  come  up  that  are  perhaps  in  controversy. 

Morris:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  agreement  at  the  polarity.  I  take  it 
all  of  us  are  not  enamored  of  the  idea  of  a  criminal  law  regulation  on  what 
the  press  may  report. 

All  right.  So  people  say  regulations,  guidelines.  But  the  problem  with 
that,  some  people  around  this  floor  have  said,  is  that  the  world  is  so 
diverse,  every  case  is  different  and  therefore  you  can't  define  guidelines.  I 
think  that's  simply  an  error.  Of  course,  all  human  interactions  are 
extraordinarily  complex  and  unpredictable.  So  what  we  do  in  that  situation 
in  a  vast  range  of  other  activities,  in  social  intercourse  and  in  the  law,  is  to 
carve  out  categorical,  typical  cases.  We  create  general  expectations  to 
handle  accidents,  liabilities  —  a  whole  host  of  human  interrelationships.  It 
should  be  possible  to  work  on  prototypical  cases,  extreme  cases,  where 
there  could  be  agreement  between  press  and  police  on  what  should  and 
should  not  be  reported  and  when. 

The  expertise  in  this  field  simply  doesn't  exist.  And  the  question  is  how 
to  lay  foundations  so  that,  over  time,  expertise  can  evolve.  And  the  only 
way  to  do  that,  I  submit,  is  to  work  in  the  way  we've  started  today  and 
have  this  type  of  dialog  continued  throughout  the  country.  Trying  to  define 
types  of  situations  in  which  the  press  and  the  police  shall  be  better  guided 
away  from  error. 

People  say  the  danger  of  developing  these  ethical  systems  is  that  they 
will  in  turn  be  turned  into  mandatory  systems.  If  we  give  them  a  little 
now  they'll  take  more  later.  And  that  is  a  danger,  but  I  don't  think  it's  too 
great  a  one. 

Let  me  assume  that  there  was  a  city  command  center  and  a  declaration 
of  a  news  media  emergency  in  Washington  at  the  Hanafi  Muslim  hostage 
exercises.  And  one  television  station,  or  one  radio  station  or  one  newspaper 
imperils  hostages  or  breaches  those  agreements.  It  seems  to  me  you  don't 
have  to  phrase  remedies  at  all.  And  you  should  fight  against  any  remedies 
being  phrased.  I  think  public  opinion  is  at  a  sufficient  point  now  to  provide 
a  considerable  buttressing  for  such  agreement.  And  I  think  if  lives  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  a  breach,  the  public  and  the  rest  of  the  media  would  turn 
on  the  element  of  the  media  that  had  broken  that  agreement  and  provide  a 
quite  sufficient  remedy.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  worry  about  state 
control  at  the  first  level. 

I've  noted  other  questions  that  I  have  left  pending  here  that  you  might 
think  worthy  of  pursuing.  It's  all  very  well  to  say,  as  Charles  does,  that 
the  simple  concern  must  be  for  human  life.  But  that  leaves  out  the 
question,  whose  human  life?  He  made  it  sound  as  if  the  simple  concern  had 
to  be  the  life  of  the  hostages.  I'm  not  sure  that's  right  in  all  cases.  I  at  least 
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raise  the  question  of  whether  there  are  not  situations  in  which  it  is 
essential  for  the  social  will  that  the  criminals  not  succeed.  I  think  that 
stage  may  well  have  been  reached  in  Europe. 

The  second  question  that  we've  dodged  around  most  interestingly  is  the 
intelligence-gathering  one.  We've  got  to  come  to  grips  with  that.  Under- 
cover work  by  the  press  may  be  no  more  palatable  than  undercover  work 
by  the  police.  I'm  not  sure  about  it.  Both  present  threats  if  not  properly 
controlled.  And  I  think  you  can't  very  easily  say,  yes,  we  want  to  have  a 
lot  of  undercover  information  for  when  these  crises  occur,  and  at  the  same 
time,  write  what  you've  been  writing  and  say  what  you've  been  saying 
against  police  undercover  work. 

Hoge:  It's  time  for  questions  from  the  floor. 

Q:  I'm  getting  nervous  listening  to  some  of  this.  I  guess  I  must  explain 
I'm  black  and  I  was  born  in  the  South.  I  grew  up  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
without  the  press  I  still  would  not  be  able  to  eat  any  place  I  wanted,  I 
couldn't  vote  in  Savannah  or  do  a  damn  thing  else  there.  If  they  had  any 
voluntary  restraints,  you  know,  I'd  still  be  back  where  I  was  45  to  50 
years  ago.  The  1965  voting  rights  act  which  permitted  5  million  blacks  to 
vote  in  the  South  is  directly  a  result  of  the  media,  with  no  restraints  on  it, 
giving  total  exposure.  And  anybody  talking  about  voluntary  restraints  or 
any  other  kind  of  restraints  on  the  press  makes  me  nervous.  In  1964,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  a  direct  result  of  exposure.  If  they  hadn't  marched  on 
Selma  and  had  the  local  press  or  the  TV  or  CBS  or  NBC  agreed  that  this  is 
an  emergency  and  endangering  somebody's  life  and  we  ought  to  cool  it,  we 
would  have  been  in  one  hell  of  a  shape.  We  never  would  have  got  a  damn 
thing  through  Congress.  I  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  hostages,  but  I  think 
there's  something  more  important  than  the  individual  life  and  that  is  the 
safety  and  the  future  of  a  whole  people.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the 
practicality  of  the  regulations  themselves,  I  would  like  some  response  from 
Mr.  Otwell  on  how  the  press  itself  practically  goes  about  regulating  itself. 
He's  on  the  National  News  Council.  This  is  a  self-regulation  agency. 

Otwell:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  News  Council  only  last  month 
in  a  meeting  in  Des  Moines  did  come  out  with  a  very  firm  statement 
recommending  that  the  media  certainly  examine  the  possibilities  of  some 
internal  individual  controls,  self-adopted  and  self-applied.  And  this  was 
based,  obviously,  on  the  Hanafi  episode,  which  was  only  about  a  week  old 
at  the  time.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  currents  in  the  media  at  large  that  are 
bringing  about  greater  degrees  of  professionalism  and  greater  degrees  of 
professional  responses  to  the  whole  range  of  problems.  And  I  guess  that's 
the  point  I  perhaps  take  more  comfort  in  —  this  individual  response,  as  a 
newsman  and  editor,  reporter,  whatever,  than  I  do  in  anything  imposed  in 
the  form  of  guidelines  generally.  There  never  have  been  any  guidelines  on 
how  we  handle  kidnapings.  All  of  these  responses  to  kidnaping  situations, 
where  we  withhold  and  delay  news  of  a  kidnaping  in  protection  of  the 
victim,  all  these  evolved  from  individual  media  acting  responsibly  in  a 
given  situation,  working  with  law  enforcement  authorities.  There  are  no 
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guidelines.  There  are  no  compacts. 

The  only  major  experience  that  we  have  had  with  guidelines,  of  course, 
is  in  the  fair  trial-free  press  area,  and  that  has  been  disastrous.  And  it  was 
disastrous  to  the  point  where  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  step  in  and  say, 
you've  gone  too  far.  And  that,  of  course,  is  in  the  Nebraska  case  where 
guidelines  had  been  applied  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  mandatory  way  by  a 
judge.  The  Supreme  Court  eventually  ruled,  you  can't  do  that.  There  has 
been  hardly  any  dialog  in  the  fair  trial-free  press  area  among  lawyers  and 
editors  since  then.  That  was  a  setback  that  I  think  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
time. 

Murphy:  Concerning  the  power  of  public  opinion  without  guidelines,  my 
view  is  that  if  we  did  the  research  and  we  exposed  some  of  the  issues,  the 
power  of  public  opinion  could  have  an  impact  that  may  accomplish  the 
purpose  without  ever  having  guidelines. 

Small:  If  you  go  back  to  the  '50s,  the  '40s,  the  '30s,  if  you  lived  in  the 
South  or  you  worked  in  the  South,  you  did  have  a  conspiracy  in  the  press 
much  akin  to  the  news  media  emergency  committee,  in  which  there  was 
no  reporting  of  these  kinds  of  incidents.  It  was  only  in  the  national  press. 
When  the  people  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  in  Montgomery  and  Birmingham 
began  to  say  to  their  local  editors,  "I  saw  it  on  Huntley-Brinkley"  or  "I 
saw  it  on  Walter  Cronkite  last  night,"  it  was  only  then  that  newspapers 
and  wire  services  started  to  report  those  activities. 

Morris:  I  have  this  feeling  that  I've  failed  lamentably  to  communicate 
about  this  question  of  guidelines,  regulations,  standards.  We've  got  to  go 
beyond  catchwords.  And  the  problem  is  that  guidelines,  regulations, 
immediately  stimulate  the  very  appropriate  press  response,  "You're 
threatening  a  very  great  value  in  this  country."  And  words  like  regulation 
and  guidelines  start  sounding  like  government  control.  All  that  I  was 
asking  you  to  think  about  and  what  others  have  been  asking  you  to  think 
about  is  a  question,  really,  of  developing  what  Mr.  Otwell  calls  profession- 
alism. One  wants  to  develop  these  sorts  of  ethical  professional  standards  to 
handle  these  crisis  situations. 

Q:  It  seems  more  to  me  one  of  the  problems  that  we're  dealing  with 
when  we  talk  about  ethical  standards,  controls,  guidelines,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  just  practical  implementation.  Our  luncheon  speaker  talked  at 
some  length  about  the  great  problem  there  was  from  disk  jockeys,  from 
the  newsmen  in  Texas,  Indianapolis,  wherever  it  may  have  been.  Let's 
assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Washington  press,  major  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  newspapers  had  gotten  together  to  draw  up  a  broad  list  of 
guidelines  that  all  could  more  or  less  agree  to  and  the  situation  was  such  as 
the  one  that  occurred  in  Washington.  Let's  assume  that  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star  and  the  major  media  outlets  in  Washington 
stuck  with  those  guidelines.  There's  nothing  to  guarantee  that  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  also 
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would  feel  self-restrained  or  that  other  outlets  would.  I  think  that  there's  a 
real  practical  problem. 

Morris:  You're  saying  that  because  you  talk  about  some  small  group 
being  able  to  declare  when  an  emergency  is,  you  assume  that  they're 
controlling  ethical  standards.  And  I  don't  mean  that  at  all.  It's  only  that  the 
definition  of  a  problem  might  be  given  to  others. 

Q:  But  can't  that  just  as  well  be  handled  through  a  real  concern  on  an 
internal  basis  within  a  media  organization?  For  instance,  let's  look  at  those 
CBS  guidelines.  They  have  taken  the  time  to  put  together  some  thoughts 
and  some  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  going  on.  Can't  the  same  purpose 
or  can't  just  as  good  a  purpose  be  served  by  individual  organizations? 

Morris:  I  don't  want  to  argue  that  question.  I  just  say  there's  a  general 
obligation  to  do  it  one  way  or  another. 

Kerstetter:  But  then,  for  just  the  reasons  that  you  were  talking  aobut, 
don't  you  get  reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denominator? 

Morris:  I  don't  think  that's  necessarily  the  case.  If  that  were  the  case, 
every  media  organization  in  this  country  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  in  many  fields. 

Q:  I  think  the  media,  all  of  us,  should  be  aware  of  another  problem,  the 
growing  sense  of  impotence  on  behalf  of  the  people.  They  cannot  get  into 
the  media.  They  cannot  get  their  views  printed  or  heard  or  seen.  And  this 
sense  of  impotence,  this  sense  of  frustration  on  behalf  of  the  people,  is 
what  causes  them  to  terrorize  the  media.  And  I  think  that  we  should  be 
aware  that  when  people  call  us  up  and  say,  "Boy,  I'm  really  mad,  I'm  mad 
as  hell  and  I'm  not  going  to  stand  it  any  more,"  that  we  should  listen  to 
them  somehow.  We  should  be  concerned  about  access  to  the  media.  It's 
much  better  to  let  them  rant  a  little  bit  beforehand  than  after,  with  the 
terror. 

Small:  About  access.  It  sounds  marvelous  and  as  an  American,  as  apart 
from  what  I  do  for  a  living,  I  wish  that  everyone  had  access  to  the  media. 
But  there  are  220  million  Americans,  and  there's  only  on?  CBS  Evening 
News,  and  they  can't  all  get  on  it.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  Chicago 
and  they  can't  all  get  in  The  Sun-Times. 

And  when  you  look  specifically  at  this  kind  of  a  problem,  what  do  you 
have?  You've  got  a  guy  in  Cleveland  who  went  up  in  the  tower  and  held 
all  those  railroad  people  hostage.  He  wanted  back  his  American  flag  that 
the  company  took  from  him  10  years  ago.  You've  got  this  guy  in 
Indianapolis  who  wants  the  bank  president  to  forgive  his  loan  or  his 
mortgage,  whatever  it  was.  And  in  Washington,  you've  got  a  very  small 
religious  sect  that  is  suddenly  displaying  a  tremendous  amount  of  power. 
But  if  they  didn't,  would  you,  as  a  broadcaster  or  as  an  editor,  entertain 
that  Khaalis  get  the  front  page  or  that  the  guy  who  wants  his  flag  back 
does? 

Fenyvesi:  My  impression  is  that  the  idea  is  to  narow  down  whatever  we 
can  do  here  to  a  very  small  part  of  our  journalistic  enterprise  and  that  is 
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hostage  and  kidnaping  situations  where  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  life.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  a  press  emergency  should  apply  to  these  two 
very  special  situations.  We  need  not  extend  it  in  any  other  direction.  I 
don't  think  that  we  need  to  fear  that  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  restraints 
either  by  the  government  or  by  ourselves  in  many  other  areas  that  we  are 
involved  in.  And  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  simple  guideline. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  satisfy  the  professors  or  CBS,  but  life  over  scoop  is  my 
choice  —  short,  sweet. 

Small:  While  it  is  impressive  to  say  life  over  scoop,  Charles,  I  don't  think 
that's  the  way  it  works  in  the  real  world.  It's  much  more  complicated  than 
that.  And  I  think  we  must  remember  that  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  not  a 
single  instance  in  this  country  where  the  reporting  of  a  hostage  situation 
resulted  in  a  death.  Am  I  wrong?  Does  anyone  know  of  one?  I  don't. 

Everyone  is  extremely  sympathetic,  obviously,  with  the  dilemma  of  the 
hostages  in  Washington.  It's  a  terrible  dilemma  to  be  in  as  a  person.  But  I 
don't  know  that  it's  solved  by  imposing  some  kind  of  news  blackout  or 
some  kind  of  restriction. 

Q:  We're  spending  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  one  problem.  And  perhaps 
it's  creating  a  conflict  where  no  conflict  really  exists  when  what  really 
troubles  us  is  the  other.  The  one  is  the  tactical  problem  that  Prof.  Bassiouni 
talked  about.  The  other  problem  is  the  knottier  problem,  the  long-range 
problem.  To  what  extent  does  the  news  m.edia  amplification  of  what  these 
people  are  talking  about  encourage  future  acts?  And  I  think  that's  the  one 
that's  harder  to  come  to  grips  with,  and  that's  the  one  that  we're  not 
dealing  with.  And  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Prof.  Morris,  perhaps  Prof. 
Bassiouni  and  some  of  the  non-news  people  here,  their  views. 

Bassiouni:  We  are  speculating  about  the  correlation  between  media 
coverage  and  terrorism.  It's  a  speculation  on  which  we  have,  really,  no 
hard  data.  For  the  last  two  years  I've  been  doing  extensive  work  in  the 
field,  and  I  don't  know  about  any  empirical  data  that  has  been  done  on  this 
subject.  So  we  don't  really  know  what  the  correlation  is.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  media  coverage  is  a  very  important  component  of  the 
terrorist  act.  We  know  that  in  almost  every  terrorist  activity  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  10  years,  with  very  minor  exceptions,  that  the 
people  have  gone  in  equipped  with  a  radio  that  is  able  to  capture  television 
sound  as  well  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  up-to-date  and  accurate 
information.  So  terrorists  look  at  it  as  an  intelligence-gathering  aspect  for 
themselves.  The  media  become  their  eyes  and  ears  on  the  outside  while 
they're  isolated  on  the  inside.  So  that's  one  factor  that  we  can  look  at. 

Q:  Two  things.  The  level  of  competition  among  news  media  is  a  blessing 
and  a  curse  —  in  most  cases  an  enormous  blessing  and  sometimes,  in  this 
situation,  it's  a  curse.  In  a  hostage  situation  there  is  a  tremendous  desire  to 
get  as  much  information  as  possible,  to  get  it  on  the  air  before  anybody 
else.  This  is  what  all  of  us  who  are  on  the  street  and  in  positions  of 
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authority  have  been  taught  and  had  ingrained  all  the  time.  And  I  guess 
what  people  are  asking  for  today  is  that  in  a  certain  situation  a  bell  has  to 
go  on  and  say,  "This  is  a  little  different." 

And  —  not  that  different.  You  still  have  to  go  after  information,  but 
there's  another,  perhaps  overriding  public  concern.  I  think  that  all  of  us,  if 
we  think  about  that,  in  the  calmness  of  a  discussion  like  this,  would  agree. 
And  I  think  the  establishment  of  guidelines  is  an  important  first  step  that's 
going  to  help  us  ring  a  bell.  And  I  think  that  guidelines  that  the  major  and 
responsible  news  organizations  in  the  country  and  the  professional 
societies  and  professional  journals  establish  and  publish  will  filter  down  to 
the  disk  jockeys.  Ten  years  ago,  fifteen  years  ago,  if  there  was  a  riot,  no 
one  would  think,  "I'm  not  going  to  turn  my  television  lights  on  when  I  get 
into  this  riot  situation."  Now  almost  everybody  doesn't  do  it,  or  thinks 
twice  about  it.  It's  second  nature  in  a  riot  situation  to  send  in  unmarked 
cars.  You  sit  in  the  back.  You're  very  careful.  This  is  second  nature  to  us. 
But  the  way  we  ought  to  deal  with  these  terrorist  cases,  based  on  the 
guidelines  that  we  can  all  individually  write  for  ourselves,  is  not  yet 
second  nature. 

Hoge:  Of  the  problems  of  terrorism,  we  know  a  bit  more  than  we  did 
before  we  started  this  morning.  That  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
substantive  presentations  by  our  panelists  and  our  speaker.  I  particularly 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  them  as  well  as  to  all  of  you  for  coming  and 
for  asking  intelligent  questions. 
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The  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
Standards  for  Coverage  of  Terrorism 


Recognizing  that  circumstances  vary  in  each  story,  the  following  standards 
are  meant  for  general  guidance: 

1.  Normal  tests  of  news  judgment  will  determine  what  to 
publish  despite  the  dangers  of  contagion,  since  the 
adverse  effects  of  suppression  are  greater. 

2.  Coverage  should  be  thoughtful  and  restrained  and  not 
sensationalized  beyond  the  innate  sensation 

of  the  story  itself.  Inflammatory  catchwords, 
phrases  and  rumors  should  be  avoided. 

3.  Demands  of  terrorists  and  kidnapers  should  be 
reported  as  an  essential  point  of  the  story  but  para- 
phrased when  necessary  to  avoid  unbridled  propaganda. 

4.  Reporters  should  avoid  actions  that  would  further 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  hostages  or  police. 

5.  Reporters  should  obey  all  police  instructions 

but  report  immediately  to  their  supervisors  any  such 
instructions  that  seem  to  manage  or  suppress  the  news. 

6.  Supervising  editors  and  reporters  should  contact 
authorities  to  seek  guidance  —  not  instructions  —  on  the 
use  of  telephones  or  other  facilities,  the  reporting  of 
negotiations  or  police  strategies. 

7.  Editors,  reporters  and  photographers  should  not 
become  part  of  the  story,  should  not  participate 

in  negotiations  and  should  not  ask  terroristj  about  deadlines. 

8.  The  senior  supervisory  editor  should  determine 

what  —  if  any  —  information  should  be  withheld  or  deferred 
after  consultation  with  reporters  and  appropriate  authorities. 

9.  The  constant  objective  should  be  to  provide 

a  credible  report  without  hampering  authorities 
or  endangering  life. 
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CAPITAL   CITIES   COMMUNICATIONS,   INC. 

-485    MADISON    AVENUE     •     NEW    YORK,   N.   Y.    I0022 


JOSEPH    P.  DOUGHERTY 

PRESIDENT 

BROADCASTING    DIVISION 


421-9  595 
AREA    CODE    212 


December  18,    1978 


Thomas  P.   Breen,  Esq. 
Chief  Counsel 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 
House  Annex  1 ,  Room  407 
New  Jersey  and  C  Streets,  S.E. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Breen: 

As  a  follow-up  to  our  phone  conversation,  I  did  discuss  the 
subject  of  terrorism  with  our  television  news  directors  and 
general  nnanagers. 

As  these  events  involve  our  stations  in  the  local  market- 
place, they  are  dealt  with  through  local  autonomy.      How- 
ever, there  are  some  aspects  and  circunnstances  usually 
comnnon  to  these  events  and  we  share  them  with  each  other. 

I  am  enclosing  a  piece  from  KTRK  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  I  am  referring  to.      Also  enclosed  is  some  reference 
material  dealing  with  the  subject.      I  trust  this  will  be  of 
some  help  to  you  and  the  Subcommittee. 


Sincerely, 


JPDrjp 
Enclosures 

cc:     Joel  Rosenbloom,   Esq. 
Walter  W .   Hawver 


42-753  O  -  79  -  15 
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WTNH-TV  nncMArrc 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  IIOSIAGHS 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  will  some  day  face  decisions 
■  on  coverage  of  a  ho.stagc  situation.   The  temper  of  these 
times  dictates  that.   We  arc  setting  down  rules  for  coverage 
of  those  situations  now.   They  are  carefully  thouglit  out, 
and  must  not  he  discarded  in  the  excitement  of  what  is  an 
obviously  sensational  story. 

One  of  the  great  temptations  will  be  to  follow  police 
orders  to  .the  letter.   There  are.  two  solid  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  position;   we  do  not  want  to  endanger 
wliatcver  negotiations  are  under  way,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  make  such  a  juihlic  display  of  the  incident  that  we 
draw  huge  crowds. 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  cover  the  story  according  to 
our  own  news  judgements  has  severe  disadvantages.   TJic 
public  would  never  again  be  able  to  trust  our  coverage. 
Rumors  arc  l)0und  to  circulate,  and  probably  would  be  more' 
dangerous  than  truth.   The  terrorists  might  be  tempted  to 
greater  terror  to  force  news  coverage.   And  we  would  have 
surrendered  our  responsibility. 

.So  wc  will  cover  hostage  situations  according  to  our  own 
rules.   But  we  must  exercise  restraint.    i 

In  rejiorting  the  demands  of  a  terrorist,  avoid  providing  a 
platform  for  propaganda.   It  probably  will  be  better  for 
the  Reporter  to  parapl^rasc  the  demands  over  a  picture  of  a 
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terrorist  than  to  l\avc  the  terrorist  read  the  list,  even 

thouf.h  the  latter  is  more  "exciting".   You  may  tape  'tJie  . 

terrorist  reading  demands,  hut  do  not  go  "live"  for  the 

reading  of  sucIj  a  list- -even  thougli  tlie  terrorist  may  demand 
such  coverage. 

hive  cameras  can  be  used,  but  Reporters  on  the  scene  must 
exercise  restraint.   Do  not  describe  the  movement  of 
police;  the  terrorist  may  have  a  TV  on.   Do  not  report 
rumors;,  stick  is-ith  official  versions  of  events,  plus 
those  things  you  can  confirm  with  reliable  sources. 
Remember  that  your  use  of  controversy  in  reporting  a 
hostage  story  live  could  endanger  tlie  life  of  the  hostage. 
We  would  rather  lose  a  rating  point  than  a  life. 


Po  not  call  the  terrorist  'on  the  phone.  That  makes  for  a 
good  stor.y,  but  you  may  be  using  a  line  that  is  needed  by 
Police  to  negotiate.  Do  not  become  involved  in  the  event 
as  a  negotiator^   Do  not  offer  yourself  as  a  hostage. 

Talk  with  I'olicc  officials  at  the  scene,  and  carefully, 
consider  any  of  their  requests.   Check  their  requests  with 
the  desk,  though.   Give  Police  names  and  numbers  for  those 
at  the  Station  to  whom  their  requests  can  be  made  directly 

Remember  not  to  overplay  the  story.   Yes,  it  is  exciting-- 
but  there  is  other  news  in  the  day. 
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James  L.  Snyder 

News  Director 

WDIV-TV  ' 

Detroit,  Michigan 

RcMiinrks  by  J.  L..  Snyder  at  a  meeting  of  the  V>'asliington  Chapter  of 
tlic  Radio  ajid  Television  News  Directors  Association,  Thursday, 
March  24,  1977,  to  discviss  problems  of  TV  coverage  of  terrorist 
activities. 

I  wo\i]d  like  to  read  two  letters  we. received  from  viewers. 

Tliis,  from  a  woman  in  tlie  District: 

"1  first  heard  about  tlic  takeover  around  3:50  Wednesday  afternoon. 
However,  the  rumor  I  heard  was  that  the  PLO  had  stormed  the  District 
Building,  had  taken  Mayor  Washington  liostage,  and  was  threatening 
an  all  our  war  on  the  city.   Rumors  are  the  things  of  which  panic 
is  made.   Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  media  that  afternoon  and  during 
the  ensuing  38  hours,  we  would  not  have  known  wliat  was  going  on, 

how  to  get  liojiie I  live  within  a  few  blocks  of  Dupont  Circle 

and  tJie  fate  of  tliose  hostages.   I  sincerely  feel  that  the  media 
kept  its  wits  about  tliem." 

And  a  woman  in  Silver  Spring  wrote  us :   ' 

"1  have  greatly  admired  Max  and  Gordon  for  their  professionalism, 
intelligence  and  humility.   Last  week  they  conveyed  these  same 
qualities  in  a  potentially  explosive  situation  by  remaining  calm 
and  making  me  feel  calm.   Thank  you  for  helping  a  lot  of  people 
last  week  wlio  were  scared,  confused,  and  angry." 
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I  tliink  the  police  and  the  broadcast  stations  in  the  Washi.ngton 
area  did  a  good  job  of  covering  tlic  recent  llanafi  hostage  story. 
All  tilings  considered,  the  tension  between  police  and  reporters 
was  kept  to  a  minimum.   I  know. of  nothing  that  occurred  during 
the  coverage  of  that  cataclysmic  event  that  makes  me  want  to  agree 
tliat  we  need  any  kind  of  formal  guidelines  for  coverage  of  such 
events  in  the  future.   I  will  talk  to  police  and  public  officials 
for  days  on  end  to  prepare  our  staff  to  do  such  coverage  better 
but  when  the  time  comes  to  do  the  covering,  we  cannot  join  v;ith 
otlier  stations  in  the  city  on  some  prearranged  plan  to  follow 
some  set  of  guidelines  worked  out  by  people  wlio  are  not  on  the 
staff  of  our  station.   1  place  my  trust,  as  I  have  for  the  thirty 
years  that  I  have  been  in  broadcast  news,  in  the  efforts  of 
newsstaff  personnel  to  maintain  high  professional  standards.   The 
answer  to  the  problem  of  how  to  cover  hostage  news  is  to  have  the  mo; 
competent,  experienced  broadcast  journalists  you  can  find  to  handle 
the  coverage."  And  in  between  hostage  situations,  you  exhort  those 
who  liandle  that  coverage  to  constantly  assess  tlieir  knowledge  and 
techniques  for  covering  such  stories.   I  know  tliere  are  people  who 
have  become  convinced  that  if  some  magical  guidelines  are  not 
produced,  the  republic  will  somehow  fall.   It  is  very  similar «to 
things  that  were  said  during  tlie  civil  rights  demonstrations  here  in 
the  sixties  and  during  the  anti-war  demonstrations  of  the  early  1970 
I  do  not  know  of  a  liostage  incident  in  which  newsman's  behavior 
caused  liarm  to  be  done  to  the  hostages.   I  do  know  of  a  great 
r.^any  people  v.«ho  were  grateful  for  the  service, a  free  flow  of 
information  provided. 
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Our  policy  guidelines: 

1.  Do  not  phono  any  place  where  hostages  are  being  held 
because  it  might  tie  up  lines  needed  by  police. 

2.  Do  not  broadcast  information  diat  clearly  could  endanger  life. 

3.  If  a  reporter  should  to  involved  in  the  story  as  a  go-between  or 
assumes  any  other  role  for  the  police,  hostages  or  hostage -holders, 
he  will  be  suspended  immediately  from  his  reporting  duties  and  not 
reinstated  until  liis  non -reporting  role  has  ended. 

4.  If  it  looks  as  tliough  murtier  might  be  committed  on  camera  live,  we 
will  decide  whether  to  order  a  tape  delay  of  a  few  seconds  or  just  go 
to  a  wide  shot  to  avoid  gruesome  violation  of  good  taste. 

Otherwise  our  coverage  will  be  as  complete  as  the  news  value  of  the  story 
warrants.    Frankly,  we  are  less  fearful  of  over-coverage  than  the  other 
extreme:   self -censorship,  collusion  to  withhold  info. ,  etc. 


Sam  Zelman 
WMAL-TV,  Washington 
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KTRK-TV 
Houston,  Texas 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER: 

KTRK-TV  news  personnel  are  required  to  be 
conversant  with  the  laws  applying  to  libel 
and  slander  and  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  local  or  state  laws  which  may  apply. 
It  is  suggested  all  reporters  and  editors 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Associated  Press 
handbook  covering  libel  and  slander  for 
frequent  review. 

COVERAGE  OF  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

The  following  code  is  in  effect  immediately 
for  the  reporting  of  civil  disorders  and  other 
events  that  may  reflect  public  tension  in  the 
KTRK-TV  coverage  area.   When  in  .doubt,  contact 
the  News  Director  at  once. 

(1_.)  Avoid  emphasizing  stories  on  public 

tensions,  while  the  tensions  of  a  part- 
icular incident  are  developing.  Ask  the 
law-enforcement  agency  involved  whether 
the  developing  incident  is  designated  as 
a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  otherwise. 
Report  the  official  designation  of  the 
■  incident. 

(2.)  Public  reports  should  not  state  exact 
location,  intersection,  street  name, 
or  number  until  authorities  have 
sufficient  personnel  on  hand  to  main- 
tain control . 

(3.)  Immediate  or  direct  reporting  should 
minimize  interpretation,  eliminate 
.  -     airing  of  rumors  and  avoid  using 
unverified  statements. 

(4.)  Avoid  the  reporting  of  trivial  incidents. 
Reporting  should  emphasize  the  partial  , 
and  local  aspects  of  the  particular 
incident,  avoiding  implication  that  the 
incident  represents  widespread  or  general 
events.   Editing  also  should  place  the 
reporting  of  the  incident  in  realistic 
perspective. 
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5.  Because  inexpert  use  of  cameras,  bright 
lights  or  microphones  may  stir  exhibit- 
ionism of  some  people,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  by  crews  at  scenes  of  public 
disorders.   Because,  too,  the  danger  of 
injury  to  news  personnel,  their  presence 
should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
Unmarked  vehicles  should  be  used  for 
initial  evaluation  of  events. 

6.  Cruising  in  an  area  of  potential  crisis 
in  marked  cars  may  invite  troubleo 
Reporters  should  make  full  use  of  law 
inforcement  headquarters  nearest  such 

an  area  until  a  newsworthy  event  occurs. 

7.  Reporters  at  the  scene  of  an  explosive  or 
potentially  explosive  situation  should 
avoid  reporting  of  interviews  with 
obvious  "inciters".   Reporters  should 
interview  responsible  representatives 

of  the  local  elements  involved,  avoiding 
outsideantagonists. 

8.  Reporters  should  avoid  scare  headlines, 
score  bulletins,  and  sensationalism  of 
any  kind. 

9.  No  report  should  use  superlatives  or 
adjectives  which  might  incite  or 
enlarge  a  conflict,  or  cause  a 
renewal  of  trouble  in  areas  where 

•   disturbances  have  quieted. 


10.   Reporters  should  emphasize  efforts  by 
law  enforcement  officials  to  restore 
order.   Advice  to  the  public  should 

emphasize  avoidance  of  areas  of 
potential  danger,  observance  of  asy 
curfew,  or  similar  suggestions  that 
originate  with  responsible  officials*' 
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n.   Advisory  data  for  discretionary  use  by 

newsmen  should  be  v/ritten  in  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  sentences.   This  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  inflammatory  results  from 
unintended  public  report  of  discretionary 
.  ^  information.   Honest  and  dispassionate 
reporting  is  the  best  reporting. 


12 
13 


Reporters  should  not  detail 
is  obtained,  made  or  used. 


how  any  weapon 


Reporters  should  not  identify  precise 

locations  of  command  posts  or  public 

officials,  police,  fire  units  or  military 
units. 


14.   Every  reporter  and  cameraman  should  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  and 
common  sense.   The  potential  for  inciting 
p-ublic  disorders  demands  that  competition 
by  secondary  to  the  cause  of  public  safety 
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2835  North  Illinois  SL 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46208 

(317)924-5211 


November  29,  1978 


Mr.  Don  Edwards 
Chairman   - 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Edw'ards: 

Hopefully  this  report  will  be  of  some  help.   As  you 

stated,  it  is  a  most  complex  problem.   The  commitffee  is 

■to  be  commanded  for  its  attcick  on  the  problem. 

Sincerely, 


'red  Heckman 
News  Director 


FHrpbb 
Enclosure 
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statement  by  Fred  Heckman — News  Director  WIBC/Indianapolis ,  IN 

to 
Sxibcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
November  28,  1978 

Thank  you  for  allowing  the  Radio  Television  News  Directors  Association  to 
share  some  of  the  concerns  we  have  in  dealing  with  what  apparently  is  a 
growing  problem,  that  of  the  terrorist. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  RTNDA  says,  in  effect,  "be  a  responsible  joiima- 
listl"  That  definition,  being  subjective,  allows  a  broad  range  of  interpre- 
tation.  This  then,  would  be  the  determining  factor  in  why  RTNDA  has  not 
taken  a  specific  position  on  exactly  what  the  media's  role  should  be  in  its 
coverage  of  domestic  terrorist  incidents.   The  corr\plexity  of  such  a  position 
defies  written  guidelines. 

In  august.  Dr.  Michael  Sommer,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  at  California 
State  University  in  Northridge,  announced  the  results  of  a  year- long  study  of 
attitudes  toward  media  terrorism  coverage  by  the  police  chiefs,  tv  and  radio 
news  directors  and  newspaper  editors  in  the  nations  thirty-most  populated 
cities.   Dr.  Sommer  said,  "the  research  showed  that  police  are  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  media  coverage  on  hostage  and  public  safety  and  on  imitation. 
On  the 'other  hand,  the  media  are  concerned  about  the  people's  right  to  know, 
press  freedom  and  responsible  coverage.   Three  phrases  commonly  used  by  both 
groups,  though  they  differ  on  how  best  to  cover  terrorism,  are  'common  sense, 
responsibility,  and  caution. '   There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  coverage  of 
terrorism.   We  just  have  to  proceed  forward  with  responsibility,  taking  care 
neither  to  endanger  lives  nor  the  people's  right  to  know  where  knowledge  is 
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vital.   The  coverage  of  terrorism  at  best  is  an  excruciating  business,  exacting 
great  pressures  on  public  authorities  and  the  media  alike.   Neither  censorship 
nor  scoop-happy  reporting  get  high  marks.   Terrorist  coverage  calls  for  difficult 
decisions  xinder  difficult  circumstances  from  able  minds.   It  was  good  to  see  that 
both  the  police  and  the  media  are  aware  of  the  problems  and,  on  balance,  appear 
to  be  trying  to  be  as  responsible  and  cooperative  as  they  can. 

RTNDA  President  Paul  Davis  asked  that  I  be  one  of  the  members  representing  the 
organization  because  of  a  personal  involvement  in  a  domestic  terrorist  incident. 
In  February  of  1977,  Tony  Kiritsis,  of  Indianapolis,  became  upset  with  what  he 
felt  was  some  "shady"  doings  by  a  mortgage  company,  took  the  company  president 
hostage,  and  held  him,  wired  to  the  end  of  a  shotgiin  for  63  ho\irs.   Some  24  hours 
into  the  seige,  Kiritsis,  through  an  Indiana  Bell  operator,  called  me  and  a 
dialogue  was  established.   48  hours  into  the  incident,  I  was  asked  by  the  FBI 
to  become  an  active  participant  in  trying  to  negotiate  the  release  of  the  victim. 
At  the  end  of  63  hours,  Kiritsis  released  his  hostage  and  was  taken  into  custody. 
He  was  later  found  innocent  by  reason  of  insanity.   On  the  morning  the  incident 
took  place,  with  the  help  of  good  reporters,  mobile  communications,  cross 
directories  and  hustle,  we  had  established  who  the  victim  was,  who  the  terrorist 
was,  where  he  lived  and  what  his  telephone  number  was.   In  fact,  when  Kiritsis 
entered  his  apartment  with  his  hostage  his  telephone  number  was  in  front  of  me. 
It  was-'tny  determination  that  we  not  call  that  apartment,  that,  I  felt,  would  be 
irresponsible  journalism.   It  might  have  been  a  "scoop"  but  a  man's  head  might 
just  as  easily  been  blown  off  as  not.   One  day  later,  Kiritsis  called  me  to 
complain  about  the  coverage  given  the  story,  he  felt  everyone  was  too  concerned 
about  the  hostage  and  nobody  cared  about  him.   This  was  another  rapid  determina- 
tion —  I  allowed  this  terrorist  to  use  me  and  to  use  the  facilities  of  WIBC. 
His  initial  actions,  his  voice,  his  concerns  all  indicated  to  me  that  the  man 
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i  had  on  the  other  end  of  that  telephone  was  not  in  the  best  of  mental  health. 
It  was  for  those  reasons  that  I  allowed  this  "responsible"  journalist  to  be  used. 
I  felt  that  perhaps  I  had  a  chance  of  saving  the  hostage.   After  another  24 
hour  period,  I  was  again  used,  but  this  time  by  the  FBI,   They  asked  if  I  would 
play  a  psychological  game  with  Kiritsis  with  them  orchestrating  the  show. 
Again,  I  agreed  with  the  same  end  result  in  mind  —  perhaps  saving  the  life  of  the 
hostage.   But  this  time,  having  become  a  "sanctioned"  participant,  I  withdrew 
from  On-Air  work.   Knowing  the  game  plan  and  not  using  it  as  part  of  the  on-going 
story  would  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  conflict  of  interest.   In  this  particular 
case,  being  a  responsible  citizen  won  out  over  being  a  responsible  journalist  and 
reflecting  the  story  in  its  most  accurate  form. 

Obviously,  I  cannot  be  a  spokesman  for  the  industry  in  these  matters,  nor  can 
cinyone  speak  for  me.   But  in  looking  at  the  problem  in  its  broadest  terms,  lets 
interject  the  words  Integrity  -  Believability  -  Honesty  -  Credibility  -  Truthful- 
ness -  Objectivity,  just  to  name  a  few.   These  are  the  elements  a  good  newsman 
or  woman  offers  to  his  listeners  or  viewers.   In  my  working  with  Kiritsis,  some 
credibility,  some  believability  was  lost,  because  here  was.  a  newsman  "dealing" 
with  another,  albeit  for  an  obvious  reason.   Nevertheless,  if  it  could  happen  in 
this  case,  might  it  not  also  be  happening  with  a  church  group,  a  political  group, 
a  favorite  sponsor,  the  government,  might  that  news  person  be  feathering  his  own 
nest  by  "slanting"  the  news  —  if  he  can  do  it  for  this  purpose,  (dealing  with 
a  terrorist)  might  it  not  be  done  for  another?  Many  would  describe  the  job  of  a 
newsperson  as  one  that  would  accurately  reflect  what  is  taking  place,  be  it  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  in  our  local  communities,  state,  nation  and  the  world.   The 
subjective  decision  determining  what  should  or  should  not  be  broadcast,  for  fear 
of  what  it  may  or  may  not  do,  is  the  dilemma  faced  by  all  newspeople.   Ideally, 
this  industry  should  reflect  what  is  taking  place,  there  should  be  no  subjective 
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decisions  made.   Realistically,  subjective  decisions  are  made  on  a  day  by  day 
basis.  I  question,  however,  whether  these  decisions  could  be  legislated  to  fit 
each  and  every  event  that  may  develope. 

Professor  H.H.A.  Cooper  of  American  University,  Staff  Director  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  Task  Force  on  Disorders  and  Terrorism  of  the  U.S.,  recently 
wrote  that  "the  frequently  posed  question,  what  is  terrorism,  receives  many 
answers,  most  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  varied.   Cooper  says,  "It  is  not 
likely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  definition  satisfying  to  all  and  for  all 
purposes  might  be  produced.   Terrorism  is  largely  a  matter  of  perspective  and  is 
thus  a  very  personal  thing.   Professor  Cooper  urged  a  search  for  answers  saying 
"lack  of  experience  (in  dealing  with  the  matters  of  terrorism)  cannot  be 
accounted  as  excuse  in  so  serious  a  matter  for,  in  the  words  of  G.K.  Chesterton, 
no-one  has  any  experience  in  the  battle  of  Armageddon. " 
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DONALD   M.  WILSON 

VICE    PRESIDENT 
CORPORATE    &     PUBLIC    AFFAIRS 


November  16,  1978 


The  Honorable  Don  Edwards 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 

Constitutional  Rights 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.-  Edwards: 

Mr,  Shepley  has  asked  me  to  respond  to 
your  letter  of  October  27  concerning  your  sub- 
committee's hearings  on  crisis  management  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

We  believe  that  it's  a  very  useful  idea 
for  your  committee  to  look  into  this  important 
area.   As  I  understand  it,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  is  preparing  an  answer  to 
your  letter  and  one  of  our  representatives  in 
Washington  has  been  in  touch  with  them.   We 
believe  that  the  ASNE,  representing  a  group  of 
companies,  will  prove  more  useful  to  you  than 
an  individual  opinion  from  us.   Although  we 
haven't  seen  their  actual  reply,  we  s-uspect 
that  their  views  will  not  be  at  great  variance 
with  .ours. 


We  wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  im- 
portant work. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT. 
GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

888  16TH  STRE  ET.  N   W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C   20006 

202-293    4300 

January  31,  1979 


The  Honorable  Don  Edwards 

c/o  Leo  Gordon 

2137  Russel  House  Office 

Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards: 

In  further  response  to  the  recent  inquiry  from  your 
committee  staff  on  the  status  of  Time  Inc's  views 
on  the  difficult  question  of  media  coverage  of  do- 
mestic terrorism,  you  will  recall  that  in  November 
Mr.  Wilson  of  our  New  York  office  wrote  to  say  that 
a  paper  submitted  by  the  Association  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  would  prove  more  useful  to  you 
than  an  individual  opinion  from  us  and  that  we  would 
probably  be  able  to  endorse  such  a  statement. 

Unfortunately,  I  find  that  ASNE  has  not  submitted 
a  formal  statement  to  you.   However,  we  have  ob- 
tained and  reviewed  one  submitted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  a  letter  dated 
December  1,  1978  over  the  signature  of  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim,  Executive  Vice  President  and  would  like 
to  endorse  that  statement  as  reflecting  Time  Inc's 
views  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that  this  endorsement  will  meet  your 
needs.  We  will  follow  the  work  of  your  committee 
on  the  subject  with  interest. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Barrj^orthiafi  ^ 
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